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Introduction 


One of my challenges in studying cuisine in early modern Japan has 
been to develop a strategy for reading centuries-old cookbooks. Mas- 
tering arcane vocabulary was only the beginning of that task. Another 
task was to enter both the world of the medieval chef—who recorded 
details about feasts and the ceremonial uses for food for a select audi- 
ence of professionals accustomed to terse notes jotted down one after 
another—and the world of early modern food writers, who wrote ex- 
tensively about banquets and recorded recipes for a popular audience 
that was not necessarily concerned with how to cook. Fortunately, I dis- 
covered something in my own family archives that helped me interpret 
far older Japanese texts. 

My grandfather kept two binders of recipes he clipped from news- 
papers and other places, but the outer covers of the brown volumes do 
not offer any clues to their contents. He wrote “Appetizers, Soups, Chow- 
ders, Casseroles, Meats” on the inside cover of one book, and the orga- 
nization of the first sections follows this format, each part separated by 
typed labels he inserted into colorful plastic tabs. Other plastic tabs di- 
vide later sections of the book into poultry, eggs/cheese, fish/shellfish, and 
pasta/pizza recipes. He organized his second book in the same way, but 
instead of a table of contents on the inside cover of that volume, I found 
a clipping listing “America’s Star-Spangled Cooking,” a top-ten list that 
begins with Philadelphia Pepperpot (no. 1) and ends with Lady Baltimore 
Cake (no. 10). He cropped the recipes in these binders narrowly, making 
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it impossible for me to know where most of them came from, but easier 
for him to glue more of them on both sides of a piece of paper. 

Flipping through the pages of recipes makes me wonder what they re- 
veal about the person who collected them. How did he decide what to 
include? Did he actually cook all these dishes? Which were his favorites? 
Are these the dishes he ate regularly or the ones he saved for special oc- 
casions? I cannot ask him these questions, because he passed away more 
than thirty years ago, when I was too young to remember his cooking. 

I searched for any Japanese recipes among them, knowing that my 
grandfather traveled extensively in Japan. Judging by the pictures and 
other details, most of the recipes date from the 1950s and 1960s, mean- 
ing they preceded the current American interest in Japanese cuisine by 
several decades. However, I did find a few recipes for sukiyaki. One of 
these is a clipping from the Azuma Sukiyaki Restaurant in Chicago, which 
promises “unusual food and the exotic atmosphere of ‘Old Japan, ” The 
advertisement continues: “Dishes such as sukiyaki, tempura, and teriyaki 
are prepared at your table by a kimono-clad hostess while you sit on low 
cushions on the floor (western seating is available).” Yet the Japanese 
dishes are few and far between in this collection. In the same section con- 
taining the lone sukiyaki recipe, there are three recipes for Swiss Steak 
on one page and another page with seven different recipes for spareribs. 
Most recipes are simply information about preparations and list of in- 
gredients, but others, like the one for sukiyaki, are more generous to the 
reader’s imagination. They supply details such as information about the 
restaurant where the dish is served; a sketch or photograph of the dish; 
or the name, photo, and address of the winner of “Today’s $5 Favorite 
Recipe” contest sponsored by the Chicago Tribune. There are some pass- 
ing references to cooking and serving food. One recipe for French Dress- 
ing begins: “It is practically impossible for any cook who serves a dis- 
tinguished green salad to come up with an otherwise indifferent meal. 
Another recipe tells us: “Elizabeth Jackson likes this Chinese puff because 
it is fairly simple to prepare and ideal for lunch or supper.” 

Reading my grandfather’s recipes helps me understand the composi- 
tion of culinary writings in Japan from the fifteenth through the late nine- 
teenth centuries. Like my grandfather’s books, these Japanese works re- 
veal little about the authors beyond what we can infer from the texts. 
Works written before 1600 were private records. Like my grand father’s 
binders, they were handmade journals not meant for a wide audience, 
and most were less well organized than his book. Many of the printed 
works that appear after 1600 follow a mode of organization similar to 
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that of my grandfather’s book, categorizing recipes by method of prepa- 
ration or ingredient. Like him, the authors freely borrowed from other 
sources without attribution, which people today would call plagiarism. 

My grandfather’s recipe collection suggests changes in American 
tastes in the last fifty years, but the recipes in Japanese cookbooks writ- 
ten before the late nineteenth century reveal an even greater sense of dis- 
tance from modern eating habits. Culinary books published in the Edo 
period (1600-1868) contain recipes for tempura, sushi, and sashimi, 
which are the signature pieces of modern Japanese cuisine, but there are 
also recipes that call for crane, dog, cooked duck served with its feath- 
ered wings reattached, otter, and other ingredients we would be hard 
pressed to find in any Japanese restaurant within or outside of Japan to- 
day. Medieval culinary texts and early modern ones also contain direc- 
tions for elaborately carving raw fish and game fowl to make inedible 
culinary displays rarely if ever seen in modern Japan. Banquets also gave 
prominent place to specific foods and delicately constructed dishes that 
could not be eaten because of the form they were served in, which would 
be anathema to Japanese restaurateurs today. Additionally, the style of 
eating described in these texts is different from modern ways of eating. 
Instead of sharing a table with other diners, which was a foreign custom 
adopted during the Meiji period (1868-1912), people ate from several 
trays of food served to them individually. 

Cooking, eating, and thinking about food have changed so much in 
the last century and a half in Japan that most experts have come to view 
Japanese cuisine as completely modern. The native words for “Japanese 
cuisine” (washoku, Nihon ryori) date only from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Japan was attempting to modernize and militarize to com- 
pete with other countries.! The Japanese cuisine that gradually took shape 
in this period blended native and foreign cooking styles, but it was more 
than a revolution in cooking. It included new attitudes toward food that 
identified cooking and eating with “an imagined national identity and 
cultural homogeneity.”* Japanese cuisine, in other words, was the prod- 
uct of the fusion of native and foreign cooking methods and of a new 
recognition that food represents a country and reflects the common val- 
ues, preferences, and habits of the people in it. For example, sukiyaki can 
represent “the exotic atmosphere of ‘Old Japan’ ” despite the fact that it 
was invented in the late nineteenth century and incorporates beef—an 
ingredient prominent in Western cooking but not widely consumed in 
Japan before then. 

The conclusion that Japanese cuisine is something modern prompted 
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a question that led me to write this book. If Japanese cuisine is modern, 
does this mean that premodern Japan did not have a cuisine? Reading 
the works of other scholars, I learned that there are several ways to an- 
swer that question, and I review these in the first chapter of this book. 
Nevertheless, after conducting my own research on this topic, not only 
did I grow dissatisfied with these answers, but I also recognized that I 
was asking the wrong question. There could be no premodern equiva- 
lent to modern Japanese cuisine if cuisine was defined as something that 
reflected a national identity that simply did not exist in the premodern 
era. Consequently, I rephrased my question. If modern cuisine is a way 
of associating preparing and consuming food with the idea of a ho- 
mogenous national identity, what meanings did these activities have in 
the premodern period? In answering this new question, I also realized 
that it would be better to try to discern the character of premodern cui- 
sine for its own sake, not simply as a precursor to modern cuisine, so I 
have concentrated on documenting premodern cuisine and have left the 
description of the transition to modern cuisine for another time. 

I found that the best way to approach the question was to examine 
writings about food: the culinary texts written in the late medieval pe- 
riod (1400-1600) and the culinary books published in the early modern 
era (1600-1868), the types of books mentioned earlier. The authors of 
late-medieval culinary texts were all professional chefs, literally “men of 
the carving knife” (hoch6dnin), who created meals for the ruling elite, the 
aristocracy of the imperial court, and high-ranking samurai such as the 
shogun. There are approximately a half dozen of these writings that sur- 
vive from the late medieval period. Published culinary books from the 
early modern period number more than nine hundred different texts and 
include works by héchonin but also by authors from more diverse back- 
grounds, such as tea masters, chefs called itamae who worked in restau- 
rants, and other gourmands. We might call the latter the foodies of the 
Edo period: they may not have been professional cooks, but they were 
fans of eating well. In the absence of premodern-era records such as col- 
lections of menus from restaurants, better statistical information about 
diet, and other sources available to modern scholars of foodways, culi- 
nary writings provide the best indication of how culinary professionals 
and the audience of readers and diners thought and felt about food. 

However, as I indicated earlier, culinary writings have certain limita- 
tions and offer certain challenges as sources. We usually (but not always) 
know the names of their authors and their dates of composition or pub- 
lication, but often that is all we know about these texts. The personal 
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lives of their authors, and the economic class and social status of their 
readership, have to be inferred from the texts themselves and what we 
know in general about reading habits, literacy, and the publishing busi- 
ness during the period. But while more detailed information about the 
authors and readership would be desirable, a lack of knowledge about 
these should not prohibit us from reading and interpreting these writings. 

What these books reveal is that there was a sophisticated under- 
standing of cuisine as an intellectual and artistic practice, which began 
in the medieval era and culminated in the early modern period. Instead 
of referencing nationalism, chefs and authors of culinary writings demon- 
strate that food can be used to evoke other things. Food can demonstrate 
artistry, sophistication, status, and authority. It can reference martial val- 
ues, remind diners of marital virtues, and perhaps serve as a magical way 
to instill these. Food can reference poetry, landscape, topography, and 
geography, and be used to make witty puns. Food can also be a type of 
voyeurism, allowing readers to experience pleasures denied them due to 
insufficient wealth and by law. In other words, before Japanese food ref- 
erenced the imagined community of the nation, highly developed culi- 
nary rules allowed chefs, diners, and food writers to use it to imagine 
other things. These ways of thinking about food gave rise to modern Japa- 
nese cuisine in the same way that earlier cooking methods informed mod- 
ern ones. But these culinary rules were not created as simply precursors 
to something else: they are important in their own right as expressions 
of human creativity and of the development of an advanced system for 
attributed meanings to preparing foods and consuming them. Thus, cui- 
sine in early modern Japan provided the means for fantasizing with food, 
and gave me the title for my book. Although the sources for this book 
include materials from the late medieval period, which corresponds to 
the Muromachi (1336-1573) and Momoyama eras (1573-1600), the 
chronological limitation noted in the title of this book —“early modern”— 
recognizes that trends that began in earlier centuries culminated in the 
early modern period, which corresponds to the Tokugawa, or Edo, era. 

Recounting the sweeping social, political, economic, and cultural 
changes that occurred during the late medieval and the early modern pe- 
riod would require an additional book, if not several, and these details 
have already been laid out in standard historical surveys. For our pur- 
poses we should recognize one important historical continuity affecting 
the culinary profession, as well as another critical development that had 
a major impact on the spread of culinary knowledge. Until the appear- 
ance of food stalls, which gave rise to restaurants by the late seventeenth 
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century, the only professional chefs were the hdchonin, who worked for 
the ruling military and aristocratic elites. In the transition from late me- 
dieval to early modern Japan, the nature of their employment remained 
the same, but the fortunes of their patrons changed. The Ashikaga 
shoguns, who at their most powerful identified themselves in foreign cor- 
respondence as kings of Japan, and who may have even contemplated 
supplanting the imperial line, saw their spheres of power decline after 
the devastating Onin War (1467-77) and the subsequent Warring States 
period (1477-1573) relative to the rising power of regional warlords, 
called daimyo. Some chefs turned to these new regional power holders 
for patronage, while others remained loyal to their masters at the court 
and military government (bakufu); in either case, through the sixteenth 
century, these professional chefs practiced their art for only the highest 
levels of society. 

Even in a new era, when the Tokugawa warrior government finally 
restored order to the country, the types of culinary practices described 
in this book found their highest expression in warrior and courtly cir- 
cles until the end of that period. A new class of chefs working in restau- 
rants that catered to a popular clientele did their best to emulate the elite 
culinary experts. In contrast to this continuity, the rise of the publishing 
industry in the seventeenth century dramatically changed the methods 
of maintaining and disseminating knowledge in many fields. For cook- 
ing, it meant the popularization of elite culinary knowledge and the cre- 
ation of new genres of cookery texts for a wider audience. The enduring 
peace of the Tokugawa period, the increase in urban populations, and 
the diversification of the economy are among the developments that sup- 
ported a publishing industry. 


THE HISTORY OF FANTASIZING WITH 
FOOD: FROM MAGIC TO METAPHOR 


Fantasizing with food began when medieval cooks incorporated ritual 
elements into meals in order to distinguish special practices of cooking 
and consumption from their mundane counterparts. These ideas endured 
and found full expression in ceremonial cuisine (shikisho ryori) served 
to the political elite. Then, in the early modern period, the culinary prac- 
tice of working magic by physically manipulating food shifted to an art 
of turning food into metaphor, whereby actual cooking and dining be- 
came less important and dishes became associated not simply with their 
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capacity to generate weighty spiritual energies but also with their abil- 
ity to evoke aesthetic qualities and fun. Where medieval foodways cen- 
tered on the art of not eating actual food and on the mystical implica- 
tions of that, early modern cuisine was an art of consuming more than 
just food, including the social status and poetic associations of certain 
dishes, and these could be enjoyed by eating an actual meal or by sim- 
ply reading about one. 

So, beyond all the customary ingredients and time-honored modes of 
preparation dating from the medieval and early modern periods, which 
still inform cooking in Japan today, the ability to make food signify some- 
thing invisible was one of the primary goals of premodern cuisine and 
an important contribution to its modern counterpart. Yet it is vital to re- 
member that chefs, banqueters, gourmands, and other foodies of the early 
modern period delighted in this signification for its own sake: how, for 
instance, food could reference historical episodes, beautiful places, or the 
change of seasons, or speak to a warrior’s prayers for victory and a safe 
return home. They did not conceive of food as fantasy as something “pre- 
modern,” or as lacking anything. Instead they delighted in ambiguity, con- 
tradiction, and multiple levels of meaning in their food fantasies. 

Food was an essential ingredient in this fantasy, and to provide a sense 
of how chefs in late medieval and early modern Japan imagined work- 
ing with it, I have furnished extensive translations of period recipes and 
menus. These help illustrate the diversity of premodern cuisine, which 
featured dishes like spiny lobster presented in the shape of a boat (ebi 
no funamori); raw salads (namasu) composed of seafood combined with 
fruits, vegetables, and a vinegar dressing; and miso soups that combined 
fowl like raw crane with burdock, daikon, leafy green vegetables, and 
lichen—three dishes among many that are distinct from typical dishes in 
modern Japanese cuisine. 

I examine the development of Japanese cuisine in seven chapters. Chap- 
ter 1 presents how I came to understand that cuisine existed in premod- 
ern Japan, and that it was about what was not eaten, or could not be 
eaten, as much as it was about what was actually consumed, and the sig- 
nificance of that. I discuss previous research on Japanese foodways, as 
well as cuisine in other historical settings and the ideas of a few con- 
temporary chefs working in Kyoto, Japan’s present-day self-proclaimed 
“culinary capital.” As this chapter indicates, my study owes a debt to the 
research of scholars within and outside of the Japan field for helping me 
formulate this approach. However, the writers I introduce who have fo- 
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cused solely on historical changes in cooking and serving food have 
missed the key point that Japanese cuisine is as much an intellectual and 
aesthetic project as it is one of production and consumption. 

Chapters 2 and 3 examine the work of the most elite culinary experts 
in late medieval and early modern Japan, the hochonin. Héchonin traced 
their lineages and art back to the earliest periods of Japanese history, 
but their vocation crystallized in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when they formulated distinct styles of food preparation and began to 
write treatises on the culinary art. Héch6nin performed two principal 
duties. The first, described in chapter 2, was to demonstrate their culinary 
skills in a banquet entertainment called the “knife ceremony” (h6ch6 shiki 
or shikib6cho). In front of an audience the héchonin sliced large fish and 
fowl, turning them into the equivalent of flower arrangements of meat 
and flesh. These were not meant to be consumed but were visual displays 
that had an important religious purpose. Chapter 2 describes these cer- 
emonies and their influence on cuisine. Chapter 3 turns to the hochonins’ 
other responsibility, banquet preparation. Hoch6nin borrowed from tra- 
ditions of religious offerings and warrior custom to create a ceremonial 
cuisine distinguished by the inclusion of foods that, by their shape, mode 
of creation, or the context, were not meant to be eaten immediately, if at 
all. Instead, they were intended to be appreciated in ways spiritual and 
artistic, which would then reflect these qualities on the food’s creators 
and the host and guests of a banquet. 

The transition from a ceremonial cuisine created by hochonin for the 
elite to a popular cuisine delighting commoners is the topic of the next 
three chapters. Chapter 4 focuses on a collection of recipes inspired by 
Iberian foodways, allowing me to consider ruptures in the old culinary 
practices that were facilitated by the introduction of foreign ingredients 
and cooking techniques, as well as domestic developments such as the 
rise of a publishing business that produced different types of culinary 
books for a wider audience. (I describe these new types of culinary writ- 
ings in chapter 5.) Besides new cooking techniques and ingredients in- 
spired by foreign foodways, chapter 4 also introduces the innovative ways 
that developed to conceptualize foods crucial to the rise of a more pop- 
ular cuisine. 

Chapter 5 is a preliminary evaluation of published culinary books and 
acts as a prelude for the next two chapters, which explore the two ma- 
jor subcategories of these writings in closer detail. The earliest culinary 
books helped to disseminate elite banqueting styles and dishes, but later 
ones, from the mid-eighteenth century onward, developed new ways to 
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fantasize with food that included recipe books of fictional dishes and 
imaginary banquet settings. Scholars characterize cookbooks published 
in the late Edo period as having been written for amusement (asobi), 
meaning these texts are less grounded in the reality of the mechanics of 
cooking and dining than earlier culinary writings. “Amusing” texts, for 
example, offer recipes with witty names and describe imaginary banquet 
settings. However, this generalization fails to recognize that even the ear- 
liest published cookbooks contain recipes and meals that were beyond 
the capacity of most readers to create, making them equally as playful 
as later examples of culinary writings. Thus most if not all culinary books 
published in the Edo period represented cuisine as an object of aspira- 
tion or escapism, like literature, rather than a representation of actual 
eating habits, which for most of the population in this period remained 
exceedingly dull and restricted by sumptuary laws. 

Chapter 6 explores the use of menus found in published collections 
in the early modern period as vehicles for the imagination. Rather than 
describe what people actually ate, menus in culinary books expressed 
what the elite desired to consume and what commoners aspired to have. 
Authors of these works, like contemporary playwrights, walked a fine 
line between realism and fiction, but the goals for cuisine nearly always 
dictated that they think beyond the conventionally possible and consider 
the utmost potential for food, providing readers with a voyeuristic fan- 
tasy of a world where culinary pleasures could be granted, comparable 
to what contemporary novelists offered in their depictions of love in the 
geisha districts. 

Chapter 7 indicates that, by the end of the Edo period, culinary writ- 
ers, if not inventing the names of dishes first before determining the in- 
gredients, were at least giving fantastic titles to their creations—such as 
Solid Gold Soup—to find pleasure in the associations such names con- 
jured. These dishes reveal the extent to which cooking had become an 
intellectual practice, if not a subcategory of fiction, by the end of the early 
modern period. And this turned the medieval formulation of cuisine on 
its head. Rather than use food shaped and presented in special ways to 
draw out spiritual and aesthetic qualities in a ceremonial context, as h0- 
chonin did, the authors of early modern cookbooks simply added poetic 
names to dishes that evoked desired associations and could be consumed 
as food or as literature. In other words, early modern chefs transformed 
the serious practice of culinary magic into a playful use of language. 

The conclusion addresses the idea that the definition of cuisine in pre- 
modern Japan was more heterogeneous than the definition of modern 
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Japanese cuisine. Premodern cuisine also accommodated individuals seek- 
ing to transcend the mundane, either by participating in the pleasures of 
word games or by reading descriptions of banquets for the shogun and 
imagining themselves in attendance. Cuisine could be a fantasy that al- 
lowed one to mentally escape the strictures of rigid social control, or it 
could simply be a way to make preparing food and eating it more fun. 
My intent in creating this book has not been simply to piece together 
snippets of other works, as in my grandfather’s recipe book. Instead I have 
sought to reveal the underlying assumptions that guided food prepara- 
tion and consumption in late medieval and early Japan, assumptions that, 
although much more diverse than their modern equivalents, nonetheless 
provided profound and creative guidelines for working with and think- 
ing about food, and that are exciting in their own right. Where else would 
we learn how to make solid gold soup, carve a fish into an abstract shape 
signifying longevity, turn chestnuts into symbols of warrior power, eat a 
program of Noh plays, and imagine ourselves having dinner with the 
shogun? Even more interesting than such singular dishes is the culinary 
system that facilitated these and many other fantasies with food. 


CHAPTER I 


Japanese Cuisine, 
a Backward Journey 


Eating and drinking are the basis of human life, so everyone knows 
about them. Yet because these are commonplace, night-and-day things, 
people simply do not give them much thought. It is also commonly 
believed that people a long time ago were simple and did not pay much 
attention to methods of cooking. Then in the intervening years society 
was not at peace, and so it is thought that people’s attention did not 
turn to the preparation of food. Today society is at peace and people’s 
temperaments are tranquil. As far as the deepest mountain, people live 
in contentment with sufficient clothing, food, and shelter. But this con- 
tentment is also taken to an excess, and people become obsessed with 
various things for days and years. Among them many people have be- 
come feverish about learning about cuisine and writing about it in 
books, and these have become great resources for us today. Measured 
against all these writings, this book about flavorings may not contain 
much new information. However, as a response to someone’s recom- 
mendation, I have written a reference for cooking, a volume that even 
someone living by a distant seashore or a woodcutter in the deep moun- 
tains might accidentally lay their hands upon. 


—Shosekiken Sdken, Ry6ri momoku chomisho (Collected Writings 
on Cuisine and an Outline on Seasonings, 1730) 


Although Shosekiken Soken lived almost three centuries ago, his ideas 
about food seem quite modern. He dismisses the false assumption that 
people in the distant past ignored the art of cooking. Yet he acknowl- 
edges that conditions in his own time allow greater attention to the plea- 
sures of preparing and eating food, to the point that some people even 
write books on these subjects. His Collected Writings on Cuisine and an 
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Outline on Seasonings (Ryori momoku chomisho) is encyclopedic in 
scope. In five volumes Shosekiken included definitions of technical terms 
for cooking, model menus, recipes, and serving suggestions for ingredi- 
ents and gave miscellaneous comments about food preparation. Shése- 
kiken’s goal, to make his book useful to a wide audience, is praisewor- 
thy and speaks to the development of a market for published culinary 
texts that he imagined included people of different walks of life through- 
out the country. 

However modern Shésekiken’s ideas about food might appear, there 
are many discrepancies between what Shésekiken wrote about in his book 
and what we will find in restaurants or homes in Japan today. Shdseki- 
ken’s model menus follow a format of dining called honzen, or main table 
dining, which is rarely seen today. His soup recipes call for ingredients 
like crane, goose, skylark, swan, and gray heron, which have become pro- 
tected species in Japan and are, needless to say, not available in super- 
markets and restaurants. Shosekiken’s recipe for sushi, which was stan- 
dard in his time, takes several days to prepare, allowing whole fish to soak 
first in sake for a night and then to be filled with salted rice, wrapped in 
leaves, and placed in a barrel for two to four days to ferment.! The result 
is a far cry from the sushi of today that uses small slices of fresh fish on 
top of vinegared rice—a dish best eaten just after it has been prepared. 

These and other differences reveal a gap between the modern Japa- 
nese diet and the premodern equivalent as it is expressed in Shosekiken’s 
book; but according to scholars of Japanese food, there is a much wider 
conceptual gap between the meals eaten in Shdsekiken’s time and today. 
That gap has more to do with larger historical changes in Japanese so- 
ciety than it does with particular ingredients and methods of cooking. 
According to this line of thinking, Shésekiken’s recipes, despite all the 
attention they give to food, do not qualify as “Japanese cuisine,” because 
Shosekiken was writing at a time when Japan had yet to be born as a 
modern nation. “Japanese cuisine as it is projected and valued today is 
a modern construct conceived in the midst of twentieth-century histori- 
cal dynamics,” states culinary historian Katarzyna Cwiertka. Japanese 
cuisine, in other words, is as much about what modern Japanese people 
think about themselves as a group and as a nation as it is about food. In 
Cwiertka’s words, Japanese cuisine reflects “an imagined national iden- 
tity” and a perceived “cultural homogeneity” that simply did not exist 
in Shosekiken’s time.* Shdsekiken might consider sushi to be a method 
to preserve fish, but today it is associated with the Japanese national char- 
acter in a way that Shosekiken would not have been able to imagine. In 
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Shosekiken’s lifetime in the eighteenth century, a central military gov- 
ernment, the Tokugawa bakufu, controlled a large portion of the coun- 
try and the major cities while approximately 270 regional warlords 
(daimyo) administered their own domains with relative autonomy, main- 
taining standing armies and their own legal and judicial systems. More- 
over, in Shosekiken’s era Japan had yet to embark on the task of rapid 
industrialization and modernization that would occur after 1868 with 
the collapse of this system of rule. Japanese cuisine emerged from these 
changes after this collapse, when Japanese measured their country’s de- 
velopment against foreign powers and especially the West. Thus the words 
for “Japanese cuisine” that appeared in the late nineteenth century, 
washoku and Nihon ryori, reflected an effort to define native foodways 
against foreign ones.? 

This conclusion raises an obvious question: if Japanese cuisine is a 
modern phenomenon, then what was Shosekiken referring to by the word 
cuisine (ry6ri), which is part of the modern term Japanese cuisine (Nihon 
ryori)? To rephrase this question more broadly, if cuisine is so closely 
linked with the rise of nationalism, industrialization, imperialism, and 
other factors associated with Japanese modernity, could there be a cui- 
sine without those modern traits? Trying to answer these questions, which 
basically boil down to the single question of what came before modern 
Japanese cuisine, prompted me to write this book. 

When I began this study, I thought that the people best qualified to 
answer this question would be Japanese chefs, since they have intimate 
knowledge of culinary traditions and work with them on a daily basis. 
Traveling to Japan in the summer of 2000, I put these questions to the 
chefs I thought would offer the most authoritative answers: chefs in Kyoto, 
acity famous throughout Japan for its culinary heritage. The chefs I spoke 
with came from families that had been in the restaurant business for cen- 
turies, operating traditional Japanese restaurants that were hundreds of 
years old. This meant that many of their establishments were older than 
the restaurant trade itself in Japan. For further insights, I consulted the 
large body of scholarship on the history of Japanese food. However, nei- 
ther provided clear answers about cuisine in Japan before the modern 
era. I learned a great deal about the histories of Kyoto restaurants and 
about how chefs today incorporate references to history and local ge- 
ography in their cooking, but I was frustrated to find that “cuisine”— 
modern, premodern, or otherwise—remained a more elusive topic to me 
the more I spoke with chefs. While scholars have supplied the definition 
for modern cuisine I noted earlier, I was surprised at the lack of consen- 
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sus in academic writings regarding the meaning of cuisine in premodern 
Japan, reflecting the fact that the term rydri can have so many meanings, 
from style of cooking to dish to cuisine, that it seems difficult to come 
to some consensus about its definition. 

This observation prompted me to put aside the native term rydri mo- 
mentarily to see if a “cuisine” might be lurking in Japan’s past in another 
guise. It also seemed unwarranted and unfair to measure premodern food 
solely on the basis of what it lacked. Looking at the historical record of 
banquets, the writings of chefs, and other texts dating from the late me- 
dieval and early modern periods to learn more about how foods were 
prepared and consumed, I made an interesting discovery, namely, that 
food was often prepared in elaborate dishes, served to guests with great 
ceremony, and then not eaten. These odd uses of food receive only pass- 
ing reference in academic discussions and are seldom seen in Japan to- 
day, but I thought they deserved greater attention. I began to make a men- 
tal note whenever I encountered mention of foods that were not eaten. 
Besides being a striking difference from modern customs in Japan, the 
fact that elaborate dishes were made and then not eaten suggested that 
these foods had other meanings beyond the basic need to satisfy hunger. 
I learned that sometimes uneaten food had magical properties or reli- 
gious significance. In other instances it was used solely for artistic dis- 
play. The prevalence of these customs indicated that there were some un- 
derlying rules for creating uneaten foods. 

The significance of uneaten foods brought to my attention the related 
phenomenon of foods that were described but not prepared. It became 
clear as I read early modern cookbooks that many of the menus within 
them would have been practically impossible to prepare in real life. Many 
of the recipes could be enjoyed as literature or appreciated for their hu- 
morous names and odd juxtaposition of ingredients without being actu- 
ally prepared. This has provoked the consternation of modern scholars, 
who complain about the sloppiness in a book of confectionery by the nov- 
elist Jippensha Ikku (1765-1831), Collection of Quick Recipes for Rice 
Cakes and Sweets (Mochigashi sokuseki teseishi, 1805), because many 
of its recipes are worthless as guides to cooking. But that conclusion misses 
an important point. Jippensha Ikku was a comic novelist, not a sweet 
maker; though some readers may have bought his work to learn how to 
cook certain dishes, others might have been interested in what the author 
of Shank’s Mare (Hizakurige, 1802-9) and other humorous travel sto- 
ries had to say about cooking. In the same way that readers of his travel 
literature did not actually have to retrace his characters’ journeys to en- 
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joy reading about them, readers of his confectionery book did not actu- 
ally have to make the recipes—nor could they, given the way these recipes 
were written. Both works had to be enjoyed vicariously. This taught me 
that cookbooks, like guidebooks, present an ideal version of reality, not 
an exact reflection of what people actually eat or where they go. 

Viewed collectively, these practices—for preparing foods but not eat- 
ing them and consuming dishes by reading about them—suggest under- 
lying rules for working with food meant to enhance its potential to sig- 
nify imaginary things. It is the argument of this book that these practices 
qualify as a cuisine. In other words, before Japanese thought about their 
food as a cuisine defined as a reflection of ethnic and national identity, 
they enjoyed a fantasy with food, following commonly held assumptions 
that associated food with religious, political, and artistic qualities to suit 
a variety of contexts. In this book I describe the development of this fan- 
tasy with food and how it culminated, in the early modern era, with the 
publication of cookbooks, which disseminated earlier customs and made 
new fantasies possible. 


KYOTO, CITY OF RESTAURANTS 


Before I visited Kyoto in 2000 to begin this study by interviewing chefs 
on the history of Japanese cuisine, my previous research on the masked 
Noh drama had attuned me to the value of speaking with a traditional 
art’s modern interpreters, namely, its performers.* Noh actors and mu- 
sicians have deeply ingrained knowledge of the traditions of their art, 
gained from years of training that begins in childhood. And they are re- 
sponsible for enacting and preserving these traditions today, which pro- 
vides them with a firsthand perspective different from that of modern 
Noh scholars—several of whom have admitted to me in private that they 
do not even regularly watch Noh plays. I surmised that, just as I gained 
an insider’s viewpoint from speaking to Noh actors and musicians, I could 
learn an inside perspective on culinary history by speaking to chefs, whose 
ideas are usually (and surprisingly) ignored in academic discussions of 
Japanese cuisine. I chose Kyoto as the site for this study because of its 
concentration of old restaurants, its long history as Japan’s capital—from 
794 to 1868—and its renown today for its cuisine. Several restaurants I 
visited in Kyoto date from before the origins of the restaurant trade in 
Japan, in the late seventeenth century, when shops in major cities started 
selling prepared dishes. Establishments did not offer full-course meals 
until the mid-eighteenth century.’ Speaking to chefs in Kyoto, I gained 
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insights into how establishments that once offered only snacks and pre- 
pared meals became full-service restaurants, but I had to rely on their 
testimonies without the benefit of confirming the particulars in written 
sources, as materials like old menus have either not survived or are not 
available for scholars to scrutinize.® Despite the limitations of oral his- 
tory, no one can fault the authority of my informants, who are fifth- to 
twentieth-generation descendants of the founders of their establish- 
ments, allowing them an intimate knowledge of the history of their restau- 
rants, the restaurant trade, and cuisine in Japan. This intimacy with their 
profession and family history led the chefs I interviewed to intertwine 
the history of cuisine with the stories of their own restaurants. Conse- 
quently, it is important to first introduce these establishments before ex- 
amining what their chefs report about the origin of Japanese cuisine. 

The oldest restaurant I visited was Yamabana Heihachijaya, which 
traces its history to 1575, seven years after the warlord Oda Nobunaga 
(1534-82) marched his army into Kyoto ostensibly to restore the last head 
of the Ashikaga family, Yoshiaki (1537-97), to power as shogun, but ac- 
tually to stake his own claim to the capital and thereby strengthen his ef- 
forts to unify a country disrupted by more than a century of warfare in 
the aptly named Warring States period. According to Heihachijaya’s cur- 
rent family head, Sonobe Heihachi, named after his ancestor nineteen gen- 
erations removed, the first Heihachi began a teahouse in the village of 
Yamabana, northeast of the capital, not far from the Shugakuin Detached 
Palace. The establishment served travelers on the road to Wakasa (Wakasa 
kaido), which meandered into Kyoto at that point. Wakasa (in modern 
Fukui prefecture) was an important port town and an entry point for sup- 
plies destined for the capital. Heihachijaya thrived on this trade route into 
Kyoto. It sold goods to travelers, such as umbrellas, sandals, and rain- 
coats, and it offered them refreshments for sale. The teahouse appears in 
an illustrated guidebook authored by Akisato Rit6 (fl. 1780-1814), Se- 
lection of Illustrated Sites in Kyoto (Shui miyako meisho zue), published 
in 1787.’ An illustration of Yamabana reveals several small grass huts 
resting between the road and nearby Takano River, which flows south 
into the Kamo River and passes along the eastern part of Kyoto. A no- 
tation reads, “Barley and rice teahouse” (mugimeshi chaya), indicating 
what visitors could expect to eat with their tea. Another caption notes 
that this barley and rice dish is a famous dish of the area. 

Other roads into Kyoto had similar teahouses. The present-day Hy- 
Otei restaurant began as a teahouse on the eastern edge of Kyoto where 
two major roads, the Tokaido and the Nakasendo, merged at the village 
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of Awataguchi. Many teahouses lined the road to the capital at this point, 
but Hy6tei was located off the main thoroughfare on a side street. Ac- 
cording to its present-generation owner-chef, Takahashi Eiichi, Hyotei 
catered to travelers who wanted to begin seeing the sights of the capital 
by first visiting the famous Zen temple Nanzenji nearby. Giant straw san- 
dals (waraji) still hang outside of Hyotei as an invitation to the weary 
traveler to sit, and large containers of water for tea stand ready to quench 
the traveler’s thirst. 

At the same time that teahouses began to offer snacks to travelers, 
other entrepreneurs realized the potential profits to be made in the home 
delivery of prepared foods. The founder of Uosaburé came from Sanuki 
province (modern Kagawa prefecture) to the Kyoto area in 1764, and he 
opened a catering business (shidashiya). Uosabur6 began its business by 
catering banquets for samurai officials and wealthy merchants who hired 
the establishment to cook for parties and other occasions that necessi- 
tated the preparation of complex dishes in greater amounts than usual. 
When called, Uosaburo’s employees prepared and served meals within 
their customers’ homes, explained the current owner, Araki Shigeo, who 
is the ninth generation of his family to run Uosabur6, which now oper- 
ates as a restaurant in Fushimi. 

The restaurant Harisei, located near the eastern part of Kyoto just 
south of Fifth Avenue (Goj6), began as a teahouse, but its operator also 
became a caterer. Morimoto Rywz6, current owner of Harisei, explained 
that his family’s restaurant opened as a teahouse in 1659 and started serv- 
ing meals in 1764. Its original clientele came from the ranks of city crafts- 
people who lived nearby, according to Chef Morimoto, including mas- 
ter carpenters, fan makers, and potters, who are famous in that area. 
When requested, Harisei either sent members of the cooking staff to pri- 
vate homes to cook or the staff prepared the meals in Harisei’s kitchen 
for delivery. By the late nineteenth century, Harisei served full-course 
meals to diners, and the restaurant is mentioned several times in the well- 
known diary of the merchant-class homemaker Nakano Makiko (1890- 
1970), Makiko’s Diary: A Merchant Wife in 1910 Kyoto. Nakano records 
that Harisei catered a New Year’s party on January 3, 1910, and sent 
along a professional server. Four days later, Makiko’s husband ate at 
Harisei for a meeting with the neighborhood association. She writes, “He 
said that they served lots of good food and sake.”® 

The early founders of Nakamura, like the founders of Harisei, began 
their careers as providers of delivered meals before opening a restaurant 
for diners. The current owner, Nakamura Fumiharu, explained that his 
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family started their business as fishmongers catering to Kyoto nobility 
in the Edo period. These nobles enjoyed highly refined tastes beyond what 
their incomes afforded and, consequently, proved more generous with 
their advice about food preparation than with their money, according to 
Nakamura. Using the information derived from his family’s noble clien- 
tele, Nakamura Fumiharu’s grandfather transformed the family business, 
switching from provisioning to catering, making and delivering meals to 
nearby inns and homes. The business became a restaurant after the Sec- 
ond World War under the family name Nakamura. 

In the Edo period, Nakamurar6 (no relation to the restaurant Naka- 
mura) was described as one of the “two teahouses” (nikenjaya) located 
near Yasaka shrine, then called Gionsha since the shrine compound also 
housed a Buddhist temple.’ The two teahouses outside the main gates of 
this religious institution specialized in sweetened tofu on a stick (tofu den- 
gaku), an early carryout food named after the medieval performing art 
that featured performers on wooden stilts. What can be called an expanded 
bible of tofu dishes, A Hundred More Tricks with Tofu (Tofu hyakuchin 
zokuhen), published in 1783, describes this “specialty of the two Gion 
teahouses” as grilled, miso-glazed tofu sandwiched between two rice cakes: 
“Spear a round rice cake, approximately nine centimeters, with a bam- 
boo stick and roast it. Place two of these together with grilled tofu cov- 
ered in miso in the middle.” Later recipes apparently omitted the rice cakes 
to serve the grilled tofu glazed with miso on a stick by itself, calling that 
dish dengaku.'° The popularity of this recipe for sweetened tofu on a stick, 
also called Gion tofu, grew to such an extent that it became a subject of 
popular songs in the Edo period.!! A reason for its popularity was its fo- 
cal role in a performing art intended to draw customers. According to Tsuji 
Masamitsu, the current owner of Nakamurar6, “Young girls sat in front 
of the teahouse, where they cut the tofu, making the noise ton, ton, ton 
to attract customers. Then they grilled the tofu in front of the customers 
and coated it with sweet, white miso.” This performance continued until 
the early 19208, Tsuji said, when Nakamurar6 first experimented briefly 
with serving Western food before becoming a restaurant featuring kaiseki, 
the multicourse selection of delicately prepared dishes. The four-century- 
old Nakamurar6 still takes pride in its recipe for tofu dengaku, to the point 
that its preparation is a family secret. 

A Hundred Tricks with Tofu (Tofu hyakuchin) published in 1782, the 
predecessor to A Hundred More Tricks with Tofu, mentions, besides the 
tofu of Gion, Kyoto’s famous Nanzenji tofu, the boiled tofu (yuddofu) 
served in restaurants near Nanzenji, one of Kyoto’s most famous Zen 
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FIGURE 1. Tangoya and Hyotei, teahouses outside the gates of Nanzenji temple, from 
Illustrated Sites around the Flowery Capital (Karaku meisho zue). Courtesy of the 
International Research Center for Japanese Studies. 


temples, located in the eastern edge of the city.!* One of the oldest of 
these tofu establishments is Okutan, said to have been founded in 1635. 
According to Ishii Yasuie, who is the fifteenth-generation owner of Oku- 
tan, there were once three tofu shops in a row all with the same name, 
Tangoya. One of these three establishments appears alongside the restau- 
rant Hy6tei in the guidebook Illustrated Sites around the Flowery Cap- 
ital (Karaku meisho zue), published in 1864. 

Since all three shops shared the same name and specialty, boiled tofu, 
the only way to distinguish them was by location: they were designated 
as “the closer,” “the middle,” and “the farther” Tangoya. The travel guide 
Illustrated Guide to Environs in Kyoto (Miyako rinsen meisho zue), au- 
thored by Akisato Rit6 and others and published in 1799, includes a large 
woodblock print of one of the three Tangoya establishments, revealing 
a restaurant with an expansive garden. In one corner, waitresses cajole 
customers to enter, and in another three diners sit eating. The caption 
reads, “Famous boiled-tofu establishment near Nanzenji.”!3 The closer 
and middle Tangoya restaurants went out of business in the late nine- 
teenth century, leaving only the “farther Tango shop” (Okutan), which 
still serves its signature boiled tofu. In 1894 Okutan was forced to move 
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to a new location closer to Nanzenji temple when Yamagata Aritomo 
(1838-1922), the founder of Japan’s modern army, desired to build a res- 
idence in the restaurant’s location. 

The restaurant Dai’ichi became famous for a specialty much rarer than 
tofu: terrapin (suppon) soup, which it still serves in its late-seventeenth- 
century building. Founders of Dai’ichi, located to the west of Senbondo6ri 
avenue in the western part of the city, began their family business as cater- 
ers in 1688, carrying pots of hot terrapin soup to customers’ homes. Horii 
Masayumi, the seventeenth-generation owner, reported to me that, a cen- 
tury later, the family opened a restaurant where customers could enjoy 
this specialty. Daiichi’s signature soup consists of terrapin cooked at high 
temperature in a stock of soy sauce and sake. After cooking, the soup is 
brought to the table in a ceramic pot for customers to serve themselves. 
“We serve only terrapin soup here,” stated Horii. This has proven a suc- 
cessful recipe for Dai’ichi, which draws customers from all over Japan 
and markets a canned version of its soup bearing its brand name. 

Although their histories go back centuries, most of these eating es- 
tablishments did not become restaurants until the nineteenth century, well 
after most of the culinary developments described in this book occurred. 
While more research is needed to understand the historical transforma- 
tion of teahouses offering only light snacks into restaurants that served 
full-course meals, Hy6tei provides an anecdotal example of this devel- 
opment. When it opened, Hyotei served light snacks, probably sweets and 
its trademark “half-boiled eggs” (han’yude tamago), to accompany its tea. 
Later in the Edo period, Hyotei became a destination for wealthy mer- 
chants (odannashi), who called on the restaurant early in the morning 
after a summer night spent in the pleasure quarter of Gion. “They would 
knock on the door,” reported Chef Takahashi, “and ask for something 
simple to eat.” So the chefs would add leftovers to rice porridge, flavor 
this with sweet kudzu starch (kuzu), and serve this dish to customers. “This 
was a filling meal, so not much else was needed.” In 1837, Hy6tei began 
to offer light meals, and these developed into more elaborate ones over 
time. It still offers a rice porridge breakfast in July and August. 

The Kyoto restaurant with the most distinct historical heritage is 
Mankamer6o, located in the central part of the city. Chef Konishi Shige- 
yoshi, owner of Mankamer6, holds the title of “family head” (emoto), 
meaning chief instructor, of the Ikama school of cuisine. Though the 
Ikama school has a long heritage of food preparation for the imperial 
and military elite in premodern Japan, today it is also known for pre- 
serving the art of the knife ceremony (shikibdcho), the ritual dismem- 
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berment of a fish or fowl for artistic display, an art I describe in further 
detail in the next chapter. According to Chef Konishi, this art dates to 
the Heian period (794-1185), while the Ikama school can be traced to 
the Kamakura period (1185-1333). He explained that the Ikama served 
the Ashikaga shoguns until Oda Nobunaga forced the last Ashikaga 
shogun, Yoshiaki, out of Kyoto in 1573. Thereafter, the Ikama served 
Nobunaga and his successor, Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1537-98). In the Edo 
period, the leaders of the Ikama gained employment with aristocratic fam- 
ilies in Kyoto, and the family name appears under the heading of cuisine 
(ryOri) in the massive list of places and people in Kyoto, Kyo habutae, 
published in 1685.'* After the death of his last patron, Princess Katsura 
no Miya Sumiko Naishin’n6 in 1881, the leader of the Ikama school, 
Ikama Masahaya, started teaching restaurateurs the art of the knife cer- 
emony. One of his top disciples was the owner of Mankamer6, a restau- 
rant that opened at the end of the Edo period, but which had a longer 
history as a sake purveyor. The restaurateur inherited the Ikama school’s 
traditions and was allowed to take the Ikama family name—along with 
the family’s collection of knives, specialized writings, and other ephemera 
for the cutting ceremony.!> The current owner of Mankamer6, Konishi 
Shigeyoshi, also known as Ikama Masayasu, is the twenty-ninth head of 
the Ikama school. 


KYOTO CHEFS AND CUISINE 


Though I was unable, on my modest research budget, to enter these restau- 
rants as a diner, the owner-chefs generously made time to meet with me 
to answer my questions. But when I brought up the topic of the origin 
and meaning of Japanese cuisine, they deflected my questions to discourse 
on the qualities of Kyoto cuisine. Study the history of Kyoto cuisine, they 
told me, explaining that Kyoto cuisine (Ky6 ry6ri) was not only the pro- 
totype for all of Japanese cuisine but also the most refined cuisine in Japan 
today—an assertion I wish I could verify by taking an eating tour of all 
the country’s top restaurants.!° 

So I took the hint and asked about the origins of Kyoto cuisine, and 
the chefs’ responses were surprisingly uniform. They noted three main 
historical sources for Kyoto cuisine: 


1. Buddhist vegetarian cooking (shdjin ry6ri)'” 

2. Kaiseki ryori (which, they indicated, referred both to the multicourse 
meals served at restaurants today and the simpler fare of the tea 
ceremony) 
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3. Kyoto specialties that included dishes (os6zai) prepared by commoners 
and the cuisine of the imperial court (y#soku rydri) 


When I started to read the scholarly literature on the history of Kyoto 
cuisine, I discovered that these same three styles of food preparation were 
similar to the ones that historian Murai Yasuhiko identifies in his 1979 
book on Kyoto cuisine. Either Murai had it right or my informants had 
all read the same book! 


KYOTO INGREDIENTS: ABSENCE AND ABUNDANCE 


Beyond references to earlier types of cuisine (and scholarship about it), 
one of the most distinguishing features of the chefs’ views about Kyoto 
cuisine was the connection they made between ingredients and location. 
Chef Araki Shigeo of the restaurant Uosaburo made the general obser- 
vation that the Japanese word for dining (gochisd) contains the Chinese 
character meaning “run” (hashiru). He extrapolated from this that “ev- 
idently chefs once had to run around looking for delicacies.” I discov- 
ered later that this keen observation also appears in culinary scholarship, 
albeit in an early modern text, written by Ise Sadatake (also known as 
Ise Teij6, 1717-84), Teijo’s Miscellany (Teijo zakki).!8 Chef Sonobe Hei- 
hachi of Heihachijaya said something similar, that Kyoto chefs “devised 
methods of preparation that brought out the most flavor in the ingredi- 
ents that were available to them,” and that “these techniques led to the 
development of cooking methods that gradually evolved into the Kyoto 
cuisine of today.” Nakamura Fumiharu put it this way: “Kyoto cuisine 
has always paid special attention to ingredients, and for that reason it 
has been often misunderstood.” He continued: “Kyoto cuisine is often 
criticized for being watery and bland, but actually that’s not because the 
taste is too light, but rather because superfluous flavors are not added 
that might ruin the flavor of the natural ingredients.” 

According to these statements, a chef had to rely on ingredients gath- 
ered locally to create an authentic cuisine, but Kyoto cuisine, they con- 
tended, developed in large part due to the absence of certain local in- 
gredients, namely, fresh seafood. I was told that this lack differentiated 
Kyoto cooking from its counterparts in other parts of the country. In the 
early modern period, it took a day and a night to transport seafood the 
thirty-mile distance over mountains from Wakasa Bay to Kyoto.!? Mod- 
ern chefs continue to recall Kyoto’s isolation from the coast as a forma- 
tive element in the local cuisine. Chef Tsuji Masamitsu of Nakamuraro, 
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commented, “A long time ago, transportation methods were poor and 
Kyoto was far from the coast. Consequently, it was extremely difficult 
to import good, fresh fish.” The distance from the coast meant that sea- 
food had to be preserved before it was brought to the city. Mackerel from 
Wakasa Bay arrived preserved in salt. Cod from as far away as Hokkaido 
was dried before shipping. Sushi was another method devised originally 
to preserve fish—as we have seen in Shosekiken’s recipe—by pressing it 
with rice laced with salt and, later, vinegar. “Pressed mackerel sushi” 
(sabazushi) wrapped in bamboo leaves—said to be the method originally 
used to transport the fish from Wakasa Bay—remains a local specialty 
in Kyoto. The dish serves as a reminder that the Wakasa Road was nick- 
named the “Mackerel Highway” (saba kaido). 

In the absence of fresh fish, Kyoto cuisine prominently featured veg- 
etables, according to the chefs I interviewed, and this provided them a 
segue to explain the historical importance of Buddhist vegetarian cook- 
ing in Kyoto cuisine. The large number of temples in the city served veg- 
etarian meals exclusively, providing a rationale for creating methods to 
cook vegetables in appealing ways. The focus on vegetables in Kyoto cui- 
sine has seen even more interest in the last two decades with the revival 
of “traditional Kyoto vegetables” (Ky6 dento yasai). These have become 
increasingly popular thanks in part to their promotion by local chefs.?° 
The term traditional Kyoto vegetables is a neologism coined in 1987 to 
designate local heirloom varieties grown in Kyoto prefecture—not just 
Kyoto city—before 1868. The Kyoto area is home to forty-seven of these 
traditional vegetables, more than in any other region in Japan. Chef Taka- 
hashi Eiichi of Hy6tei, in collaboration with other restaurateurs, area 
farmers, and the Society for the Fostering of Kyoto Cuisine (Kyo ryori 
mebokai), a professional organization for chefs, has worked for several 
decades to preserve and promote the traditional vegetables of Kyoto by 
writing cookbooks, hosting public demonstrations, and sponsoring schol- 
arly forums. One reason for the appeal of Kyoto vegetables is their per- 
ceived intimate connection with the city’s landscape and cultural legacy. 
Many are named for sites in the city where they were once grown—for 
example, Shogoin daikon, Kuj6 green onion, and Kamo eggplant. This 
makes the vegetables ideal, because any dish they are used in can be des- 
ignated as a local product, despite the fact that many Kyoto vegetables 
are now grown outside the city, if not also outside Kyoto prefecture. Yet 
the association of these vegetables with the city endures. 

Takahashi gave the example of Horikawa burdock (gobo), named af- 
ter an area where warlord Toyotomi Hideyoshi built his Jurakudai Palace. 
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“This palace was destroyed after his death, and the moat surrounding it 
became a dump,” explained Takahashi.?! “Burdock found growing there 
was discovered to be delicious and large. The burdock had grown wild 
there, and the distinct local conditions made it bigger than others in 
Japan.” Many other Kyoto vegetables were not native to Kyoto, but grew 
into distinct varieties after they were transplanted in Kyoto’s soils, accord- 
ing to Chef Takahashi. “Seeds for Shishigatani pumpkin were originally 
brought by farmers from the northern region of Japan’s main island. But 
the distinct soil of Kyoto transformed the original variety of pumpkin, 
called kikuza kabucha, into a new form.” Such accounts reveal how veg- 
etables enter into local culinary lore, which alleges an almost magical 
transformation when the seeds touch Kyoto’s fertile soil. 

The importance of ingredients in designating local place is also seen 
in disagreements I noted over the use of foreign foodstuffs in Kyoto cui- 
sine. Some owner-chefs in Kyoto, including Sonobe Heihachi and Naka- 
mura Fumiharu, stated their preference for native ingredients. Sonobe, 
for instance, has experimented with using the liver of Japanese anglerfish 
(ankO) as a substitute for foie gras to ensure the native character of his 
cuisine. Others, such as Takahashi Eiichi and Tsuji Masamitsu, incorpo- 
rate foreign delicacies, including foie gras. Tsuji, for one, found parallels 
in the adoption of Western ingredients and the eagerness with which 
generations of earlier chefs used foodstuffs brought to Kyoto from other 
parts of Japan. But foreign foods, cautioned Chef Takahashi, must har- 
monize with Japanese foods, otherwise cuisine loses its identity and be- 
comes “country-less” (mukokuseki). 

In one instance, the connection between place and cuisine reached 
an extreme when the conversation shifted to the importance of water in 
Kyoto cuisine. Chef Takahashi stated that good water was critical to serv- 
ing good tea, which was a mainstay of the earliest eating establishments, 
like his restaurant, which began as a teahouse before offering full meals. 
(Recall that large urns still sit in front of Hy6tei, just as they once awaited 
thirsty travelers in the Edo period). Chef Sonobe Heihachi went further 
and attributed the mild taste of Kyoto cooking to the water. 


Water above all else is the foundation of Japanese cuisine, and the water in 
the Kyoto area is soft, while the water in the Tokyo area is hard. Soft water 
brings out the most flavor in konbu seaweed and bonito flakes [(katsuo) used 
for making soup stock], but hard water doesn’t as easily. . . . Precisely because 
Kyoto’s water is soft, it is best suited for bringing out the taste of the konbu 
and bonito, and these are the basis for the flavor of the stock used in Kyoto 
cuisine. 
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Sonobe confided that chefs in Tokyo had to enhance the flavor of their 
soup stock with more bonito and soy sauce, producing a stronger taste 
than the lighter flavors allowed Kyoto. 


KYOTO CUISINE: WATER OR WORDS 


Statements about the purity of Kyoto’s waters and the traditions of its 
vegetables are well suited to differentiate Kyoto cuisine as something spe- 
cial and authentic; however, such claims are hard to substantiate, as Chef 
Morimoto Ryuzo of Harisei intimated. He affirmed the importance of 
water to Japanese cuisine but simultaneously undermined talk about the 
purity of Kyoto’s water supply, stating that chefs in Kyoto stopped us- 
ing the city’s well water long ago, after the wells became contaminated 
when the city built a subway system. He did not mention any of the chefs 
I had spoken with, but he did criticize the showmanship of another un- 
named restaurateur with an establishment near Yasaka shrine, who 
bragged about his cooking because the water he used came from “Pure- 
Water” (Kiyomizu) temple, which he hand carried to his establishment 
every day. And although the stories about Kyoto vegetables are part of 
their attraction and help to distinguish a Kyoto green onion from one 
grown in a different part of Japan, the particular shapes of Kyoto veg- 
etables result from farming techniques rather than the magic of Kyoto’s 
soils. The distinct elongated shape of Horikawa burdock, for example, 
results from the practice of unearthing and then reburying the root veg- 
etable sideways so that it grows long. Most of the modern “traditional 
Kyoto vegetables” are, like Horikawa burdock, named after places in the 
city that once produced these varieties but no longer have farms, so these 
vegetables represent a tradition of urban farming that has largely disap- 
peared in Kyoto city. Despite that fact, the inclusion of Kyoto vegetables 
marks a dish as “local” and a product of a distinct culinary tradition. 
Some chefs, such as the late Murata Yoshihiro of the restaurant Kikunoi, 
have gone so far as to write that vegetables grown in Kyoto city are es- 
sential to produce authentic Kyoto cuisine: “By definition the recipe for 
sweet miso on grilled eggplants [zasu dengaku] absolutely requires the 
use of Kamo eggplants.”*? While some might call this clever marketing, 
displacement is another term scholars have used to describe the process 
of turning foreign ingredients into local ones.” As the previous debate 
about whether French foie gras could be included in Kyoto cuisine demon- 
strates, Kyoto chefs can now use ingredients from around the world in 
their cooking, despite the history of deprivation and abundance that may 
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have shaped the diet in the past. As a consequence, cynics might wonder 
the degree to which “Kyoto cuisine” rests on the language used to de- 
scribe it rather than on any particular ingredient or cooking technique. 

The understanding of cuisine that can be extrapolated from the com- 
ments of Kyoto chefs hinges on a connection between prepared foods 
and local geography and culture. In place of a single standard definition 
of cuisine, chefs access a repertoire of landscape and historical refer- 
ences as needed. “Every restaurant in Kyoto interprets Kyoto cuisine dif- 
ferently,” explained Konishi Shigeyoshi of Mankamero. In an ongoing 
process of linking foods to local place and culture through the use of 
symbolically rich ingredients like traditional vegetables, chefs continu- 
ally redefine rather than reproduce culinary traditions. Horii Masayumi 
owner of Dai’ichi quipped, “People might write about a dish that it is 
the same today as it was three hundred years ago, but that’s a lie; and 
no one would eat it, because in all likelihood something like that would 
taste awful .. . If someone maintained a ‘traditional’ taste like that, their 
business would end.” Besides acknowledging that prepared foods must 
change with the times, Horii corrects the assumption that cuisine can- 
not be viewed as an unchanging museum piece, and he challenges restau- 
rateurs who purport to offer customers centuries-old recipes. Horii re- 
minds us that Kyoto chefs put forth their claims of creating authentic 
cuisine within a competitive environment in which vague cultural refer- 
ences are easier to substantiate than more specific claims about what these 
culinary traditions really are. Accordingly, the ways Kyoto chefs talk 
about their culinary traditions are creative and fill the need to satisfy the 
desires of their customers—who are predominantly tourists—for some- 
thing local and authentic. But their claims are also consciously vague. As 
a result, their definition of cuisine suggests how a cuisine is imagined, 
but this definition is less satisfying if one desires a more precise use of 
the term cuisine and its history. Kyoto cuisine, for one, has a much shorter 
history than one might at first think. 


(MODERN) (KYOTO) CUISINE 


Chefs in Kyoto proclaim the long history of their local cuisine, but Kyoto 
cuisine (Kyo ry6ri), like its counterpart Japanese cuisine, is a modern cat- 
egory: the word for Kyoto cuisine was coined at the same time in the late 
nineteenth century as the word for Japanese cuisine.** To the extent that 
Japanese cuisine marked a nationalist reaction to foreign foodways, 
Kyoto cuisine was a measure of local food culture against a modern na- 
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tion. This is not to say that writers in the early modern period did not 
associate different styles of eating with different places. They did. The 
vitamin-poor diet of polished rice in cities often gave rise to beriberi, 
which the Japanese called “Edo-sickness” (Edo wazurai). Shosekiken had 
a few observations of his own about different regional preferences in the 
early eighteenth century. 


It is said that dining customs in Edo are usually extravagant: there is a spe- 
cial delight taken in filling bowls with pretty items, and somewhat rare tastes 
are sought out. The flavorings are light, but a little salty. Sake is not used of- 
ten [for cooking]. It is also interesting that white miso is disliked, and that 
only red miso is used. 

In Osaka, fish is often used, perhaps due to the location. Above all, there 
is disinclination toward anything simple. 

Kyoto is far from the ocean, and depending on the season, fish and birds 
are rare. Usually, a lot of salted foods are used. There are many [chefs] there 
who are skillful in preparing [food] and clever in arranging it. Generally speak- 
ing, the most important element [in Kyoto] is the proper blending of tastes. 


Shosekiken stops short of creating a clearer picture of these different food- 
ways, noting, “Since there are many differences in customs in all of the 
provinces, it is difficult to write about them all.”?° Modern chefs may re- 
member his claim that deprivation was critical in shaping the character 
of Kyoto’s foodways. But in Shdsekiken’s usage, Kyoto seems to be at a 
disadvantage to Osaka and Edo, something Kyoto chefs have to compen- 
sate for by using clever arrangements and skillful preparations. 

Shosekiken’s generalizations, such as a preference for salty foods in 
Edo (Tokyo), appear to ring true today when we recall the accounts of 
Kyoto chefs, but the geographic boundaries of Shdsekiken’s places are 
far different from their modern equivalents. “Modern Kyoto,” for ex- 
ample, can refer today to Kyoto city or Kyoto prefecture, and the bound- 
aries of both of these regions are far different now than in Shdsekiken’s 
time. Kyoto city expanded in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies to engulf neighboring villages such as the hamlets of Awataguchi 
and Yamabana, mentioned earlier. Kyoto prefecture did not exist until 
1871, when it was formed as an amalgamation of parts of three ancient 
provinces—Yamashiro, Tanba, and Tango—each with its own geogra- 
phy, local customs, and history.*° Local and countrywide spaces have 
changed so drastically over time that is problematic to view their respec- 
tive foodways as static categories. 

Because modern nations and regions do not have premodern equiva- 
lents, neither do the cuisines associated with these areas. Concerning Japa- 
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nese cuisine, Katarzyna Cwiertka writes, “Like the concept of the Japa- 
nese nation itself, Japanese cuisine was built on two pillars—(r) a vari- 
ety of local consumption practices, customs, and attitudes; and (2) ele- 
ments imported from abroad.”?’ Likewise, Kyoto cuisine represented an 
evolving affinity for local foodways in a city that was no longer Japan’s 
capital but part of a new nation, whose seat of government had been 
transferred to Tokyo. Or, to adapt Arjun Appadurai’s perspective on lo- 
cal and national foodways in postcolonial India, Kyoto cuisine represents 
an expression of “ethnocentricity” involving a “set of generalized gastro- 
ethnic images” juxtaposed against an evolving national cuisine, which 
was itself a conglomeration of different regional and foreign cuisines.*® 
The appearance of regional and national cuisines in tandem in the mod- 
ern period is something Appadurai has noted about India, and Julia 
Csergo about France.”? This suggests that the rise of Japanese and Kyoto 
cuisine is far from unique and somehow symptomatic of the rise of na- 
tionalism. However, if we associate cuisine with modernity, this does not 
answer our initial questions about what, if any, cuisine(s) existed before 
modern times and how cuisine can be conceptualized in the absence of 
a modern state or industrialized society. Indeed, its assumptions do not 
even allow much room for these questions. Accordingly, scholars of Japa- 
nese cuisine have studied its history in other ways. 


A HISTORY OF CULINARY GENRES 


One approach that bypasses the identification of cuisine with modernity 
is to examine the evolution of different styles of cooking (rydri) to see 
how these gave rise to Japanese cuisine (Nihon ryori). Cultural histo- 
rian Kumakura Isao, for example, has documented how the “main table 
cuisine” (bonzen ryori) that developed in the 1400s among elite mem- 
bers of the warrior class influenced the kaiseki ryori of the tea ceremony 
in the late 1500s, and how that in turn gave rise to a style of restaurant 
dining in the early modern period.*° Kumakura, who avoids an explicit 
definition of cuisine, traces the relationship between different styles of 
cooking and food presentation the way a theater historian might chart 
the development of genres of performing arts. The complicated style of 
honzen ryOri used for banquets, in which many different dishes were 
served simultaneously on multiple trays of food for each guest, became 
refined into a simpler style of one or two shallow trays of delicacies for 
each guest at a tea ceremony. This in turn developed into the multiple 
courses of small dishes served at restaurants, which is also called kaiseki 
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today. Consequently, his use of the term ryori might best be understood 
and translated as “style of cooking and presentation.” In an edited vol- 
ume, historian Murai Yasuhiko takes a similar approach to Kyoto cui- 
sine, addressing its historical antecedents in different chapters dedicated 
to Buddhist vegetarian shdjin ryori, honzen ryori, and kaiseki ryori.>! 
And this is also how Kyoto chefs trace their city’s culinary roots, as we 
saw earlier. 

However, the Japanese word ry6ri has a wider range of meanings be- 
yond “style of cooking.” A list of definitions of ryori from an authorita- 
tive multivolume Japanese dictionary includes: 


1. To arrange and manage things. To handle things well. 
2. To prepare ingredients into a food that is palatable. To cook. 
3. Something that is cooked. Or a tray of food. 


4. To prepare, equip, or decorate something, or something that is prepared, 
equipped, or decorated. 


5. To inflict pain on someone, to be rough with someone.** 


Surprisingly, the now familiar definition of the word ryori as “cuisine” 
is missing from this list. This suggests a transformation in meaning for 
ryori when it is prefaced by the word Japanese or Kyoto: only when used 
in reference to a location does rydri seem to warrant translation as “cui- 
sine.” Lacking this designation, rydri remains a slippery term. Used as a 
verb, it can mean that someone is going to cook for you, arrange some- 
thing nice, or give you a beating. In English the range of culinary trans- 
lations for ryOri range from “cookery” to “style of cooking” to “a dish” 
to “a kind of food.” 

Kumakura’s approach in viewing rydri as a style of cooking and pre- 
sentation has merit in a discussion of premodern Japan, since it is a nar- 
rower, and therefore less problematic, category than “cuisine.” Yet this 
approach also limits ry6ri to only one nuance, which may not be the cor- 
rect one. An expert in warrior ritual, Ise Sadatake, remarked on this fact 
as early as the eighteenth century in his notations about food and ritual, 
Teijo zakki. 

The two Chinese characters ry6-ri mean “measuring and managing” [hakari 

osameru|. Consequently ryéri means a lot more than simply “preparing food.” 

One has to manage and prepare any number of things. Yet the heart of cre- 

ating ry6ri is preparing foods. In actuality, preparing foods involves cutting 

and flavoring. The two characters for salt [am] and plum [bai], used in the 
word for seasoning [anbai], reflect the fact that a long time ago there was no 


miso, soy sauce, and vinegar, and seasoning meant to prepare a flavor using 
salt and plums.*4 
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Preparing foods is the heart of the meaning of ryori, but Ise also reports 
that, to understand the full definition of the term, we have to look be- 
yond “styles of food preparation” to consider broader meanings. Writ- 
ing three centuries ago, he observed that, if we focus solely on ry6ri as 
food preparation, we will—even if we agree this is central to the term— 
miss something else that is critical. 


CUISINE AND CONTEXT 


Other scholars of the history of Japanese cuisine, notably Harada Nobuo, 
have attempted to broaden the study of cuisine by examining it within 
changes in the historical context.° In his most famous work, Culinary 
History of the Edo Period: Culinary Books and Culinary Culture (Edo 
no ryOrishi: Ryoribon to ryori bunka, 1989), Harada established the im- 
portance of published cookbooks in helping to disseminate elite prac- 
tices of cooking and food presentation during the long era of peace and 
prosperity in the Edo period, thereby linking changes in Japanese food- 
ways to the development of the publishing business, the spread of liter- 
acy, and political stability.3° In a later work, he offered some ideas about 
the definition of cuisine in a premodern context. Harada distinguishes 
between foodways (shoku seikatsu), food culture (shoku bunka), and culi- 
nary culture (ryori bunka). The first term, foodways, is the broadest for 
Harada, and it includes everything from eating at a subsistence level just 
to survive to the most elaborate banquets of the elite. Culinary culture 
represents the most refined type of foodways, involving etiquette, ritu- 
als, and the intellectual enjoyment of food. Food culture lies in between 
these two terms.*” Harada saw that a culinary culture flourished in the 
Edo period among wealthy townspeople and samurai, and that it was 
shaped by published food writings. He offers a point of departure for 
understanding different nuances of the term culinary (rydri) in premod- 
ern Japan; unfortunately the relationship between his culinary culture 
(ryOri bunka) and the modern category of “Japanese cuisine” (Nibon 
ryori), which he postulates as actually beginning in the Muromachi period, 
38 “Japanese cuisine” would appear to be a category broader 
than “culinary culture,” but precisely what distinguishes its culinary ele- 
ments is uncertain according to this model. 

One tack that places “culinary culture” at the center of a definition of 
cuisine in a premodern context is found in Priscilla Parkhurst Ferguson’s 
Accounting for Taste: The Triumph of French Cuisine. Combining a his- 
torical approach to food in early modern France with a structuralist view, 


is unclear. 
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Ferguson defines cuisine as a “cultural code that enables societies to think 
with and about the food they consume.” Cuisine, in other words, turns 
an “act of nourishment into an object fit for intellectual consumption 
and aesthetic appreciation.” Like Harada, Ferguson upholds the impor- 
tance of published culinary writings in defining cuisine. Printed texts and 
images, she explains, turn “culinary practices into a cultural phenome- 
non” by disseminating ideas about the proper enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of cooking and dining.*? Though her focus is on early modern France, 
Ferguson’s method can be useful for understanding early modern Japan. 

Ferguson’s structuralism is her reference to cuisine as a code, and it 
is reminiscent of the work of Mary Douglas on the structure of meals. 
Douglas rejected Claude Lévi-Strauss’s even more structural “culinary 
triangle”—his diagram of the raw, cooked, and the rotten that he used 
to distinguish “primitive” raw foods from the cooked meals of civilized 
societies. Criticizing Lévi-Strauss as too abstract, Douglas nevertheless 
affirmed that “food is a language that encodes,” and she undertook a lex- 
ical analysis of the structure of meals.*° Borrowing from the semiotic ap- 
proach of Roland Barthes, Douglas compared the rules for meals with 
the rules for poetry to study how foods are combined into the “language” 
of a meal. This allowed her to consider what designated a proper “meal” 
as opposed to a “snack” and what was (and was not) suitable to be con- 
sumed. However, Douglas stopped short of defining cuisine. 

The strength of Ferguson’s study is that, not only does she tackle the 
problem of cuisine structurally as a code, but she also relies on a histor- 
ical approach, thereby avoiding the pitfalls of a universal model of cui- 
sine that would be too broad, and so would have no meaning, or too 
specific, limited to traits found only in early modern France. In contrast 
to the other approaches to a definition of cuisine that pin the word toa 
modern context or limit it to cooking and serving food, Ferguson iden- 
tifles cuisine as a schema that guides the intellectual and artistic appre- 
ciation of food production and consumption, with the caution that such 
culinary codes are products of specific geographic and historical settings. 
We can test the applicability of such an approach to early modern Japan, 
beginning with the story of Kawabata Doki. 


THE EMPEROR’S UNEATEN BREAKFAST 


Every morning in the early modern period, following a custom that be- 
gan before the mid-sixteenth century and lasted until 1868, a man named 
Kawabata Doki brought the emperor a breakfast that the emperor would 
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not eat. Doki was the hereditary name given to the owner of the oldest 
confectionery business in Kyoto—one that is still in operation and fa- 
mous for its chimaki, a jelly of kudzu starch (kuzu) wrapped in bamboo 
grass (sasa), and for other sweets, particularly the “flower petal rice cakes” 
(hanabira mochi) sold at the new year in limited amounts and coveted 
by practitioners of the tea ceremony. 

In the centuries that they served the emperor his breakfast, the vari- 
ous successors in the Doki line worked as imperial purveyors, supplying 
the imperial court with rice cakes (mochi) and other foodstuffs for cer- 
emonies and banquets.*! However, Doki delivered the emperor’s break- 
fast free of charge. This is not to say that Doki was not rewarded in other 
ways. The gate he used every morning to enter the imperial compound, 
which remains just to the east of the main southern gate (Renreimon) of 
the palace in Kyoto, was dubbed the Doki Gate (D6ki mon). His daily 
visits caught the attention of chroniclers in the capital, including the ba- 
kufu official Kanzawa Teikan (1710-95), who in 1791 mentions Doki in 
his jottings on local society called Pasqueflower (Okinagusa). Centuries 
later, school texts up to the end of World War II cited Doki as an exam- 
ple of popular loyalty to the emperor.*” 

The history of the Kawabata household is told in more than a hundred 
documents in the family’s possession, which are themselves recognized 
as “important tangible cultural artifacts” (yikei bunkazai) by the Kyoto 
city government. The Kawabata family descended from a samurai named 
Watanabe Susumu (n.d.).43 According to the family’s 1805 chronicle, Mir- 
ror to our Household (Ie no kagami), Watanabe moved from the village 
of Toba south of Kyoto to the capital around 1500 and established a shop 
to the west of the imperial court compound; this was the site of the fam- 
ily’s residence until the twentieth century.** Learning of the hardship of 
the emperor and court, whose finances had suffered during the Warring 
States period, when warfare disrupted or ended the flow of income from 
provincial landholdings, Watanabe Susumu and his son-in-law, Doki I 
(d. 1592), began taking food to the emperor in the era of Gokashiwabara 
(r. 1500-26).*> One painting in Mirror to Our Household depicts Doki 
taking food to the emperor, who is living in a building with a hole in 
the roof. Another shows the dire need of the emperor for this breakfast, 
as samurai steal into the imperial compound and make off with chimaki 
(see plate r). 

By 1568, the year that warlord Oda Nobunaga entered Kyoto, the cus- 
tom of these food offerings crystallized as a breakfast called “morning 
things” (oasa or oasanomono) in the language of the court. The oasa con- 
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FIGURE 2. Chimaki. 
Courtesy of Kawabata 
Doki. 


sisted of six spheres the size of baseballs made from small rice cakes cov- 
ered in unsweetened, salted adzuki bean paste (shio an). Doki placed the 
oasa into three “Chinese chests” (t6bitsu) that fitted one inside the other, 
and he carried this into the imperial palace every day around ro A.M. 
These rice cakes would have been hearty to eat, if largely tasteless, but 
the emperor was not in a financial position to ignore this largesse in the 
Warring States period. 

The first Doki was a scholar, poet, and student of the tea ceremony 
under Takeno J6’6 (1502-5 5) and later Sen no Rikyi (1522-91), masters 
who today are associated with the founding of “rustic tea” (wabicha), 
the tea ceremony in its simplest form.*® Doki II (d. 1608) also studied 
the tea ceremony.’ Thereafter, every head of the family took the Doki 
name as a business name, but it was not until the fourth head of the fam- 
ily (d. 1686) that the family name changed from Watanabe to “River- 
bank” (Kawabata), a reference to the small stream near the family’s home. 
The family made its livelihood as imperial purveyors, selling rice cakes, 
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chimaki, rice and beans (sekihan), and other prepared foods used for cer- 
emonies in the inner court.‘ It cultivated relations with the warrior rul- 
ing elite and continued its cultural activities. The second Doki sent chi- 
maki to Toyotomi Hideyoshi, the warlord who would later unify Japan, 
when he was encamped at Yamazaki in 1582, and Hideyoshi later in- 
vited Doki to a tea ceremony presided over by Sen no Rikya.*? Doki is 
mentioned as a participant in Record of Rikyii’s One Hundred Teas 
(Rikya byakkaiki).° 

Besides daily breakfast, the Doki household and other commoners liv- 
ing near the imperial compound supplied the court with various essen- 
tials.°! Doki’s neighborhood provided charcoal and tatami mats when 
needed, and Doki led a coalition of six neighboring wards charged by 
Oda Nobunaga in 1577 to rebuild the court buildings. In his capacity as 
“sake supplier” (sake yaku), Doki supplied sake, apparently a necessity 
at such building projects. A pronouncement from Maeda Gen’i (153 9- 
1602), retainer to Nobunaga and then Hideyoshi, recognized in 1584 the 
loyalty and service of Doki father and son in reconstructing imperial 
buildings.* Included in the construction project was the special en- 
tranceway that came to be called the “Doki Gate.” Doki first used this 
gate to bring building supplies into the imperial compound and later to 
bring the emperor’s breakfast. The Kawabata household also changed 
the ash in the imperial family’s kitchen hearth when there was a death 
in the imperial family and replaced the hearth fire when a new child was 
born.*? This required the Doki household to maintain a “purified fire” 
(kiyobi) for such a purpose. 

The “morning things” became a ritual in the first decades of the sev- 
enteenth century, during the reign of Emperor Gomizuno’o (r. 1611-29).*4 
By this period, the imperial finances had improved to the point that the 
emperor no longer had to rely on his “morning things” for sustenance 
and could enjoy other, tastier dishes and a more varied diet.°* That might 
have been a relief, because the oasanomono would have been difficult 
to eat given their size, equal to that of a baseball, and the taste of their 
unsweetened-bean-paste coating. However, this daily “rite of the morn- 
ing rice cake” (asa mochi no gi) continued until the emperor moved to 
the new capital of Tokyo after the fall of the Tokugawa regime, in 1868.°° 

Understanding why the daily meals continued centuries after the em- 
peror stopped eating them requires probing the symbolic meanings of 
the oasa for Doki and the court. The rite of the morning rice cake fits the 
category of rituals described by historian Lee Butler, which depicted the 
emperor as a divinity (kami). Like a deity, the emperor was offered food 
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with the expectation that he would not eat it (in a conventional man- 
ner). The court maintained such rites in the Edo period, according to But- 
ler, in order to signify the emperor’s well-being and to provide evidence 
of the court’s adherence to precedent.°’ Historian Bob Tadashi Wak- 
abayashi has asserted that court rituals were one of the principal reasons 
for the preservation of the emperor system, and that “many early mod- 
ern Japanese commoners, especially in or near the Kyoto region, held the 
emperor in religious awe as a ‘manifest divinity’ (genzai no kami).”°* From 
this perspective, Doki’s daily visit to the court exemplified an intimate 
relationship with the emperor cum deity. In offering the emperor a meal 
he did not eat, Doki acted more like a priest offering foods to the deities 
than a purveyor preparing food for a human meal. Yet perspective on 
the custom has changed, even in the Doki household. In 1990, the fif- 
teenth head of the Doki family complained that the cost of providing a 
free breakfast to the emperor every day for more than three hundred years 
amounted to ¥12 million (more than a hundred thousand dollars).°? Nev- 
ertheless, for this largesse the Kawabata household received imperial pa- 
tronage, and the prestige of their close connections with the court has 
enabled the Kawabata to thrive to this day as a leading confectionery 
business in Kyoto. 

At first glance the emperor’s uneaten breakfast might appear to be a 
quaint custom, but it was an important exercise that confirmed percep- 
tions of the emperor’s sacred place on earth and of Kawabata Doki’s spe- 
cial relationship with him. The six baseball-size, bean-paste-covered rice- 
cakes would have been difficult to swallow, but in a form of gastronomic 
ritual, the emperor and Doki turned cooking and eating into acts of de- 
votion and mystery. The uneaten breakfast had such meanings because 
it supported popular views of the emperor and conformed to the rules 
of a culinary code “that enables societies to think with and about the 
food they consume,” to recall Ferguson’s definition. 

There are other examples of what we might call conspicuous non- 
consumption. One of these is found among commoners in the Edo pe- 
riod, in the celebration of “first eating solid foods” (Ruizome), a custom 
still practiced in parts of Japan. Kuizome occurs about a hundred days 
after a child’s birth, when the family presents the baby with boiled veg- 
etables, grilled sea bream, rice and red beans (sekiban), and other dishes 
that the infant cannot possibly eat, but which have important symbolic 
meanings. Parents pretend to feed the child, using chopsticks to convey 
morsels near the child’s mouth without actually offering the food. Al- 
though the child cannot eat these foods at this point in life, this ceremony 
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is to ensure that the child will be able to consume them later in life and 
grow up healthy.®° Sometimes the tray bearing these foods also has a small 
rock on it meant “to strengthen the child’s skull” (atama ga kataku naru), 
which is a prayer for health for the child, not for stubbornness.*! 

In a much earlier and more elevated example (described in chapter 3), 
Annual Rites of the Kemmu Period (Kemmu nenju gydji, 1330), a guide 
to courtly rituals, provides directions to the emperor on how to handle 
prepared foods in a ritual manner. Rather than eat foods served at cer- 
tain ceremonies, the emperor should, according to this guide, simply tap 
his tray to indicate that he has eaten: “Remove the chopsticks from the 
tray, or pretend to remove them, and signify that you have eaten by mak- 
ing a noise with the chopsticks.”® Such an act further distinguished the 
emperor from normal human beings, who must, or would deign to, eat 
in front of others. The ritual would have served the efforts of Emperor 
Godaigo (1288-1339), who reigned in the Kemmu period, to present him- 
self on a par with gods and enlightened beings, a connection also made 
in several posthumous portraits of the sovereign. 


FANTASIZING WITH FOOD: 
THE CULINARY CODE IN JAPAN 


One or two examples of the importance of uneaten foods are insufficient 
to substantiate a culinary code in premodern Japan based on creating 
meanings by conspicuous nonconsumption. But, in a book-length treat- 
ment of the subject, practices that seem at first to be counterintuitive to 
the definition of cuisine might actually be understood as central to it. In 
the medieval and early modern periods, not eating certain foods in specific 
contexts marked these foods as special, highlighting their aesthetic or mys- 
tical properties and making these qualities available to the diner. It can 
be said that not eating these dishes allowed the food to be consumed in 
other ways. Thus, to adapt Ferguson’s definition of cuisine, uneaten foods 
were the quintessential “object[s] fit for intellectual consumption and aes- 
thetic appreciation.” 

The importance of uneaten food in Japan’s culinary code remained a 
constant in the period surveyed in this book, from approximately 1400 
to 1868, but there were also important developments catalyzed by the 
dissemination of specialized knowledge in the early modern period, and 
these brought this culinary code to a culmination, warranting the “early 
modern” focus of my book’s title. This culinary code based on noncon- 
sumption began with medieval chefs. The introduction of new foods and 
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the creation of new genres of gastronomic writings in the early modern 
period—culinary books published for a general audience—enabled me- 
dieval customs of conspicuous nonconsumption to become a discursive 
technique. That is to say, instead of offering advice about preparing foods 
that would not be eaten, early modern culinary books focused on de- 
scriptions of food that would not, or could not, be prepared, as authors 
gave readers a chance to read about elaborate banquets and fantastic 
dishes that they could never eat in real life. In the rigidly controlled so- 
ciety of early modern Japan, these culinary fantasies offered vicarious 
pleasures otherwise denied readers due to their social status and economic 
level; and this was possible precisely because cuisine provided guidelines 
for creating and enjoying these fantasies. 

Japanese cuisine has hitherto been synonymous with the modern na- 
tion-state, but my study challenges such an assertion. Cuisine in early 
modern Japan may have lacked a referent such as the nation, but it was 
still a powerful means to draw out the artistic, intellectual, and spiritual 
qualities of food. Consequently, rather than assume an artificial starting 
point for cuisine sometime after 1868, or narrow the discussion of cui- 
sine to the history of styles of food preparation, my approach to cuisine 
as a fantasy with food reveals how chefs, food writers, and their audi- 
ences of diners and readers were dreaming with food centuries before 
they took it to represent “an imagined national identity and cultural ho- 
mogeneity,” to recall Cwiertka’s definition of modern Japanese cuisine. 
Indeed, the existence of a sophisticated and widely understood culinary 
code in early modern Japan helps explain why new categories for signi- 
fying with food, such as “Japanese cuisine” and “Kyoto cuisine,” could 
be so quickly formulated and assimilated in the Meiji period. Despite any 
excitement these innovations might stir in us, we should not forget that 
they also mark a circumscription in the imaginative potential for foods 
to signify things other than country and race. This book, then, is as much 
about documenting what was lost before the creation of modern Japa- 
nese cuisine as about what has remained. 


CHAPTER 2 


Of Knives and Men 


Cutting Ceremonies and Cuisine 


At the same time that chefs in the employ of shoguns, elite warlords, and 
aristocrats in the fifteenth century were developing the arts of cooking 
and banqueting, they were also doing other, less conventional things with 
food in demonstrations called “knife ceremonies” (shikibocho or hocho 
shiki) that produced inedible food sculptures. Studying inedible dishes 
like these might seem counterintuitive in a history of cuisine, which ex- 
plains why most culinary historians of Japan mention them only in pass- 
ing, if at all.| However, the inedible foods described in this chapter and 
elsewhere in the book are the ones that most often became objects of in- 
tellectual curiosity and aesthetic evaluation at elite banquets in the late 
medieval and early modern periods. Consequently, they cannot be ig- 
nored in a study that identifies these traits as central to the definition of 
cuisine. 

In a knife ceremony, a chef, with great formality and ritual, carved a 
large fish or game bird into a visual display similar to a flower arrange- 
ment (see plate 2). Knife ceremonies were one of several entertainments, 
like singing, storytelling, juggling, and the more serious Noh theater, per- 
formed to entertain the elite at banquets. For example, a text on etiquette 
by the ritual specialist Ise Sadayori (1529) for the Muromachi shoguns, 
Sog6 Oz0shi (ca. 1528), indicates that the shoguns witnessed chefs from 
the Shinji school carve a swan as part of annual celebrations of the new 
year at the mansion of the Hosokawa deputy shogun (kanrei) on the sec- 
ond day of the first month. In a similar annual rite in the Edo period, 
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emperors viewed chefs from the Takahashi lineage carve a crane on the 
twenty-eighth day of the new year.’ Tea master Endo Genkan (n.d.), in 
his manual on hosting daimyo and other high-ranking warriors, Guide 
to Meals for the Tea Ceremony (Cha no yu kondate shinan), published 
in 1676, explains that, “for occasions of a lord’s visit, a ‘thousand year 
crane’ is required,” indicating the appropriate animal and carving design 
for the hdch6nins’ display.* For these demonstrations, chefs left the be- 
hind-the-scenes world of the kitchen to showcase their skill with a knife, 
the principal tool of their trade. 

Beginning in the late fifteenth century, chefs recorded the procedures 
for knife ceremonies in culinary texts (ryorisho), private records con- 
taining the secrets of their occupation.° These writings reveal the preci- 
sion of movement required to execute a knife ceremony, suggesting that 
knife ceremonies could be appreciated as an art not simply for the var- 
ious designs created from fish and fowl but also as a type of seated dance. 
Chefs, however, viewed knife ceremonies as more than simple enter- 
tainments: they describe the religious significance of these rites at great 
length in their culinary writings. The spiritual dimension of dismembering 
a fish or bird seems hard to imagine, given that, in premodern Japan, 
Buddhism provided ample arguments against taking life and Shinto 
warned of contamination from close contact with blood and death. Nev- 
ertheless, chefs interpreted the knife ceremony as a powerful way to 
cleanse any spiritual ill effects of taking animal life for food, not only 
from themselves and their patrons, who included high-ranking aristo- 
crats and samurai, but also from the fish or bird that found itself on the 
cutting table. 

Knife ceremonies, due to their long history and prominence in elite 
food culture, are an important starting point for showing the connec- 
tions between food and fantasy—raw ingredients and thinking about 
them—that were the ingredients for cuisine in premodern Japan. Before 
returning to this issue of cuisine, it will be useful to examine what knife 
ceremonies looked like and how premodern chefs understood their reli- 
gious importance, as evidenced in their writings. 


OF KNIVES AND MEN: THE PROFESSIONAL CHEF 


Fans of sushi and sashimi, two dishes that are little more than sliced fish, 
know the degree to which slicing is crucial to modern Japanese cooking. 
Beginning with the gutting and boning of a fish and ending with the fil- 
leting of its select portions, the sushi chef needs to be familiar with an ar- 
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ray of knives and their use. Part of the enjoyment of ordering sushi at a 
restaurant is sitting at the counter to watch the chef slice fish with a long 
knife. A chef’s performance at a “Japanese steak house” is even more the- 
atrical. Seated around a grill, steak house customers can watch a chef dice 
steak and vegetables before their eyes, add a splash of oil to turn a pile of 
onions into a flaming “volcano,” and even juggle the pepper shakers. 

Unlike the modern steak house chef who is a vaudeville version of a 
short-order cook, medieval chefs who performed knife ceremonies were 
not ordinary chefs: they were at the top of their occupation, employed 
only by the military and aristocratic elite. Called “men of the carving 
knife” (bochonin), the title made them synonymous with the chief tool 
of their trade, the hdcho, a knife with a nine-inch blade used for fillet- 
ing fish, birds, and other animals. Chefs used different knives to cut up 
vegetables. Ise Sadatake, a specialist in warrior ritual who came from a 
long family line of experts in that topic, clarifies this point and the close 
connection between hochdénin and their trademark tools: 


It is wrong to presume that a ocho is simply something that cuts things such 
as fish, birds, and vegetables. A long time ago, a hocho blade was used for fish 
and fowl, and a knife called a saich6 was used for cutting vegetables. The h6- 
cho actually refers to the chef. When the Chinese character ho is read as kuriya, 
it refers to a kitchen, and the Chinese character cho, from the word shicho, 
means messenger. One can call a chef a messenger of the kitchen. According 
to one explanation, hdch6 was the name of someone who prepared foods a 
long time ago. Others say it was not a person’s name.°® 


Ise’s comments appear in Teij6’s Miscellany (Teijo zakki),a compendium 
on different points of warrior ritual and etiquette published posthumously 
in 1843. Ina different passage from the same text, Ise notes, “In ancient 
times, all the noble houses, beginning with the court, had héchonin ap- 
pear at parties for the spectacle of carving a fish or a fowl.”” Confucian 
scholar Hayashi Razan (1583-1657), in Record of the Knife (Hocho 
shoroku), composed in 1652, indicates the degree of respect given h6- 
chonin. He lauds the past and present masters of this art, writing, “The 
people who study this Way deserve great praise.”® Razan did not mean 
this as acompliment to anyone who worked ina kitchen: hochdénin came 
from respected lineages of cooks, such as the Takahashi house, who served 
the emperor, or the Sono branch of the Shijo school, which supervised 
the shogun’s kitchen in the office of kitchen head (daidokorot6).? Other 
prominent lineages included the Ikama, Shij6, Shinshi (or Shinji), and 
Okusa. These names spoke of entitlement and aristocratic or renowned 
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warrior lineages, and they also designated a style of cooking dating to 
the fifteenth century or earlier.!° The Shij6, for instance, traced their ge- 
nealogy back to a branch house—appropriately called the “fish name 
branch” (uona no ryu)—of the northern branch of the Fujiwara family, 
which dominated government during much of the Heian period. The fam- 
ily’s founder, Shijo Chinagon Fujiwara Yamakage (also known as 
Masatomo) (824-88), has been called the deity of Japanese cooking for 
allegedly inventing the cutting knife ceremony. Razan cited a famous story 
of the founder of the Sono house, Sonobett6 Nyiad6, also called Fujiwara 
Motofuji (1276-13 16), who was able to carve a carp a different way every 
day for one hundred days.!! Razan likely read that story in Yoshida 
Kenk6o’s Essays in Idleness (Tsurezuregusa), a popular collection of lit- 
erary sketches compiled around 1330. The latter work indicates that carv- 
ing fish was recognized as an entertainment and skill since at least the 
early fourteenth century, and that there was a perception even then that 
the art dated back to earlier times. !” 

Up until Hayashi Razan’s time, b6chonin might rightly be considered 
the only professional chefs, since commoners prepared their own foods 
and the earliest restaurants that served meals more complex than snacks 
did not appear until the 1680s.' These restaurants were supervised by 
chefs called itamae, men who were literally “in front of the cutting board,” 
which may have been a position of respect but not one that rivaled the 
position of the hochdnin, who worked for the elite.'* As the restaurant 
trade became more established in the Edo period, some hochdnin taught 
their art to itamae and other wealthy commoners who wanted to learn 
their art in the same way that they studied the tea ceremony or flower 
arrangement. This allowed the heads of hochonin lineages to become lead- 
ers and gain the title “family head” (iemoto) of “schools of cuisine.” As 
iemoto they were able to charge fees for lessons in the art of cutting, and 
to derive income from selling licenses that allowed students to practice 
new skills and wear formal trousers (hakama) of a different color at each 
successive rank.'° Townspeople who studied the knife ceremony followed 
in the footsteps of a few men of culture who had learned the art, including 
Hosokawa Yisai (1534-1610), a warlord and specialist in poetry and 
other cultural endeavors.!® 

In summary, the historical legacy of the hochonins’ knife ceremonies 
dwarfs that of the Japanese steak house chef, whose art was invented in 
the United States by a former professional wrestler and stock car driver 
named Rocky and dates only from the early 1960s. A rich and long his- 
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torical legacy does not necessarily translate into worldly success today. 
Rocky Aoki’s Benihana restaurant chain, however, which began in 1964, 
has grown to ninety-six stores worldwide as of 2006 and has spawned 
countless imitators. !” 

The art of the medieval chef is practiced only on very rare occasions 
in Japan today, such as at certain shrine festivals and at educational venues 
like the opening of a museum exhibit about food culture. Its current gen- 
eration of leaders has inherited the long traditions of their art unevenly. 
One current family head of the Shijo line, which divided into several 
branches long ago, is a former rock musician who played drums for the 
band Izumi Y6ji and Spanky, and another is the head of a culinary school 
and owner of a Japanese restaurant in Kyoto, who purchased his title.'® 
This marks an unfortunate decline for an art that was popular in the me- 
dieval period to the point that actors in the comedic kyégen theater wrote 
several plays mocking it.!? 

The decline is understandable. Unlike its medieval contemporaries— 
flower arrangement and the tea ceremony, which have successfully been 
adapted to modern life—an art that focuses on slicing animals on a wood 
table, transforming not only carp and sea bream but also protected species 
like crane into delicate slices, does not easily resonate with modern sensi- 
bilities. It is difficult to appreciate in the same way that a display of flow- 
ers or thick tea in a fine ceramic bowl can be appreciated. 

Consequently, to understand the importance of this art in the history 
of Japanese food culture, we must try to recover the medieval sensibili- 
ties that sustained it. We can begin by looking more closely at what this 
art entailed by reading writings by hochonin dating from the fifteenth 
century through the early eighteenth century and a description by Ishii 
Taijiro (1871-1954), in Encyclopedia of Japanese Cuisine (Nihon ryori 
taisei), published in 1898 and attributed to his father, Ishii Jihee (n.d.).?° 
Encyclopedia of Japanese Cuisine is an appropriate title for a work that 
covers the mythological origins and history of Japanese cuisine, provid- 
ing genealogies of lineages of cooks, different styles of serving food, and 
an extensive glossary of important culinary terms, all illustrated with ex- 
amples from medieval and early modern texts, making the book an im- 
portant reference to this day. It is clear from Ishii’s description in this 
book, and from writings centuries older, that the knife ceremony was both 
an aesthetic practice and a powerful ritual considered able to reverse the 
bad karmic effects of killing and consumption of animal flesh—though 
limited to fish and game birds—by both liberating the animal and ac- 
cruing longevity and merit for the chef and his patrons. 
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KNIFE CEREMONIES AS ART 


As is the case with many medieval art forms, it is difficult to distinguish 
the aesthetic from the religious in knife ceremonies since the two are 
closely intertwined, but there are two ways that knife ceremonies could 
be appreciated as art, as noted earlier. First, the chef’s skill with the blade 
and other movements can be described as a form of seated dance. Sec- 
ond, the displays that chefs created can be compared to sculpture or the 
art of flower arrangement. 

Similar to a costumed dancer on stage, a chef performing a knife cer- 
emony was dressed in a special outfit: a formal court dress with sleeves 
tied back and formal trousers (hakama). His set was a low wooden table 
called the manaita, which served as the ceremonial cutting board. His props 
were the single fish or bird that rested on the table and the long knife 
(bdch6) and long metal chopsticks, called manabashi, used for carving. 

Tea master End6 Genkan sets the scene and describes props needed 
for cutting a crane in Guide to Menus for the Tea Ceremony, published in 
1696. 


Set up a new cutting table in the room for cooking, insert the knife in a 
paper sheath, and set out the long metal chopsticks. Place the crane on its 
side. The host then makes his appearance in a formal kimono. Everyone else 
likewise wears a formal kimono to watch. 

The chef appears also wearing a formal kimono; he faces the cutting table 
and, with dignity, bows reverently. After that, he approaches the cutting table 
and carves the crane. The way of carving is transmitted in culinary lineages, 
and it is not something I know about.?! 


Endo was usually verbose on a range of topics, but in this instance he 
deferred to the experts, the hochdénin, who took responsibility for the 
proceedings once everything was in place. 

Like a master of the tea ceremony or a dancer, the chef followed codi- 
fied movements, called kata, to create a seated dance that could be ap- 
preciated for its adherence to precedent and its grace. Ishii used the term 
kata in his descriptions of the “preliminary rites” (Rakari) for the knife 
ceremony that occur before a fish or bird is carved. These he describes 
as a “set pattern [kata] of the Shij6 school.”?? In one kata called “inspect- 
ing the blade” (h6ch6 aratame) in Ishii’s descriptions, the hochonin thrusts 
the knife several times outward with the blade upturned. The final time 
he performs this move, the hochonin flips the paper wrapper for the knife 
off the table with the knife. 

The term kata is one found in the performing and martial arts in Japan. 
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In the dances of Noh theater, for example, the kata called sashikomi hi- 
raki indicates taking a few steps forward and pointing with one’s fan 
(sashikomi), followed by a taking a few steps backward while spreading 
one’s arms (hiraki). Noh dances are created and preserved by combining 
different kata. Since they are a standardized vocabulary of gesture and 
movement, kata provide a degree of precision for the dancer. As Ishii Ji- 
hee notes about the kata for the preliminaries to the shikibocho, “They 
cannot be contrived to suit one’s personal convenience,” recognizing that 
kata provide a degree of uniformity to movements, ensuring that tradi- 
tional arts that utilize Rata—whether Noh, the tea ceremony, or cere- 
monial cutting—maintain traditional patterns of movements. Like Noh, 
shikib6cho, then, is not an improvisatory art but one guided by specific 
motions, like the choreography of a Noh dance that an actor seeks to 
emulate accurately. 

Just as in a traditional game of Japanese kickball (Remari) or a mod- 
ern game of soccer, in which players cannot touch the ball with their 
hands, a hoch6nin could not touch the fish or bird on the table with his 
bare hands: he had to rely instead on his knife and chopsticks to ma- 
nipulate and slice. The chef’s set movements incorporated dramatic flour- 
ishes, as when he brandished the long knife in the air. The performance 
also included aural punctuations equivalent to a Noh musician’s vocal- 
izations (kakegoe), as when the chef struck his metal knife against the 
chopsticks. The following description from Ishii Jihee’s writings captures 
some of the ceremony’s drama: 


Holding the knife in the right hand, lift it high upward to the right while 
raising your right knee and straightening your hips. At the same time, move 
the chopsticks up to the left, upward and outward to the front, until they 
are the height of your head. Hit the back of the knife blade and chopsticks 
together to make a sound. With the blade of the knife facing to the right, dis- 
play the surface of the blade. Stretch out your arms straight and stand. The 
chopsticks brush the backside of the knife, stopping when their handles are 
at the level of the blade. Use the thumb of your right hand to grasp both 
chopsticks. The knife and chopsticks form a cross; the héch6nin holds this 
out in front of him slightly higher than his face.”? 


This passage offers a sense of the theatricality of the knife ceremony. Broad 
movements of the blade, standing up from a kneeling posture, and creat- 
ing gestures with the knife and chopsticks reminiscent of Buddhist sacred 
gestures called mudra were all devices to capture the audience’s attention. 
If these specific motions had meanings the way some Noh kata do, these 
were for left the audience to ponder, since Ishii did not offer any clues. 
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Turning to the second way to appreciate knife ceremonies—seeing 
them as reminiscent of the art of flower arrangement—chefs created stun- 
ning visual displays that evoked the seasons and were attuned to the set- 
ting and specific events. Secret Writings on Culinary Slicing (Ryori 
kirikata hidensho), published in the mid-seventeenth century, provides 
names and illustrations for forty-seven different ways to cut carp, in the 
same way that writings on flower arrangement, calligraphy, and paint- 
ing supplied models for students to copy, and audiences standards for 
making aesthetic judgments. The names of these are suggestive for the 
occasions they suited: Departing for Battle Carp (shutsujin no koi), Cel- 
ebratory Carp (iwai no koi), Taking a Bride/Taking a Son-in-Law Carp 
(mukotori yometori koi), Flower Viewing Carp (hanami no koi), and 
Moon Viewing Carp (tsukimi no koi). Other names sound poetic: Snowy 
Morning Carp (yuki no asa koi), Long Life Carp (chomei no koi), and 
Carp within a Boat (senchi no koi).”4 In the case of the method Eternal 
Carp (chokyu no koi), the name is reflected in its sculptured form: ac- 
cording to Ishii’s description, the chef slices the carp’s tail into four pieces 
and then positions them to form a simplified version of the Chinese char- 
acter for “eternal” (ch6; nagai).?> However, the correspondence between 
the shape of the sculpture and its name is not usually so apparent. 

To give a sense of what these fish sculptures looked like and how they 
were created, we can turn to Ishii’s directions for creating Eternal Carp: 


Having completed the preliminaries, remove the fin from the back of the 
carp and use the chopsticks and knife to move it to the spot in front of you. 
Cut the fin into four parts. Remove the first and second parts off to the side 
and, holding these two down with the chopsticks, scoop them up with the knife. 
Place them near the area [on the cutting board] called morning worship [see 
below]. Open both the knife and chopsticks outward in this area in the sim- 
plified version of the shape of the Chinese character “eternal” [ch6; nagai]. Use 
the knife to push over the third piece. After placing the tip of the blade on the 
cutting board, scoop up the third piece with the knife, form a pattern by plac- 
ing it on top of the previous two pieces making part of the Chinese character 
for “eternal.” Place the fourth piece on top to finish the character. 

Next, cut off the head. Cut a slice from the body of the fish and move this 
to the area called morning worship. Move the severed head back to the neck 
area of the fish, holding onto the fins of the head with the knife and chop- 
sticks, and, without dropping it, spread out the fins. Debone the fish. After 
cleaning the stomach and laying the fish down, cut the bones and remove them. 
Place the slices below the pieces on the area called morning worship. Removing 
the bones, cut and extract the lower fin [Romori], turn it around and place it 
below the head. Bending the bones inward, cut the tail into two parts as shown 
in the illustration. Turn the tail downward and place it on the knife blade, 
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and pass it over the cutting board in a circle three times. Place it as shown in 
the illustration, and then use the knife and chopsticks to spread out the tail, 
concluding everything.?° 


Besides the theatrical gestures, like moving the fish’s severed head above 
the cutting board, the chef’s movements included visual reminders of the 
name of the piece in the way the chopstick and knife were held to form 
the Chinese character for eternal, which was also mirrored in the posi- 
tioning of pieces of the fish to create the same character. 

After the drama of the cutting ceremony, the fish could be appreciated 
as an object of temporary display, since it was not meant to be consumed. 
Once it was removed from display and brought back to the kitchen, it is 
conceivable that parts of the carp might wind up in a soup stock, but at 
that point it was no longer an art object. What happened to a fish after 
it was cut up for display did not merit discussion in culinary texts, in the 
same way that writings on flower arrangement did not concern them- 
selves with discussing what to do with wilted flowers. 

Important to the appreciation of certain fowl and fish as sculpture 
was their symbolic value; and, of all the varieties of fish and birds that 
a hochonin might cut up, carp was the most valued, reflecting its popu- 
larity as a food and as a symbol, especially in the medieval period.*” Carp 
was auspicious. Yoshida Kenko writes, “The carp is a most exalted fish, 
the only one which may be sliced in the presence of the emperor.”?* Three 
centuries later, Hayashi Razan explained that carp was both a delicacy 
(bibutsu) and an auspicious food nicknamed a “gift to Confucius,” since 
the Chinese scholar received one when his son was born. Razan recounted 
the Chinese legend of a carp transforming into a dragon to climb a water- 
fall, which he cited as another reason for the high esteem for that fish.”? 

The rationale for why fish and birds were considered suitable for the 
ceremonial cutting table, and other animals were not, is provided in the 
oldest text from the hdcho tradition, Shijo School Text on Food Prepa- 
ration (Shijoryu hochdsho), under the heading “Ranking Delicious 
Foods” (bibutsu joge no koto): 


The best foods are from the sea, followed by those from the river, while 
those from the mountain rank last. That is the general rule, although pheas- 
ant alone stands apart. 

River fish might rank behind seafood, but carp [koi] is better than any sea 
fish... . 

By custom, mountain foods [i.e., game birds] rank at the bottom. How- 
ever, birds taken at hawking deserve particular admiration.” 
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These bibutsu, “delicious things,” were ranked by virtue of the location 
associated with them, and their common characteristic is that they are 
all caught in the wild: none are domestic animals like the chicken, which 
never became a subject for the chef’s knife ceremony. Venison, wild boar, 
rabbit, and similar game meats were not used, although these were con- 
sumed in the medieval period. The /échonin restricted the animals used 
on the ceremonial cutting table to fish and “mountain” game birds, since 
these were aesthetically the most pleasing to dissect for display: boar and 
deer would have proved far too unwieldy on the cutting table. 


THE RELIGIOUS MEANINGS OF THE KNIFE CEREMONY 


The entertainment value of cutting up a carp or a beautiful crane in front 
of an audience might be easier to understand than the religious dimen- 
sion of such a ceremony. The practitioners of the art of the knife cere- 
mony, and their audience, who ranked among the highest social elite and 
included the emperor and shogun, evidently were able to rationalize the 
practice of carving dead animals. They appreciated it as an entertainment 
and for its spiritual significance, which is apparent in three areas: first, 
the magical values associated with the animals used; second, the religious 
symbolism of the utensils employed; and, third the ritual enacted. Col- 
lectively these allowed the chef not only to save himself and his patrons 
from negative karma associated with taking and consuming animal life 
but also to liberate the spirit of the animal served. 

Culinary texts like Secret Writings on Culinary Slicing (Ry6ri kirikata 
hidensho), which provide illustrations of different ways to cut fish and 
birds, also describe the multiple names of specific fins that affected their 
use in sympathetic magic. One fin, called the “babysitter fin” (ko ma- 
bori), was also known as the “water falling fin” (mizufuri no hire), “be- 
tween the cypress fin” (sugisashi no hire), “the master’s fin” (shukun no 
hire), and the “pocket fin” (kaichi no hire).3! Ise Sadatake mentioned that 
the same fin was also known as the “child prevention fin” (kotodome no 
hire). He placed great significance in this observation, warning that chefs 
avoided using that fin at wedding ceremonies since it was considered un- 
lucky.*? Apart from a fish’s nutritional value, its body contained magi- 
cal properties that a chef could manipulate for specific purposes. This 
suggests that the various ways of cutting carp mentioned earlier were de- 
signed not only to suit the aesthetic dimensions of an occasion but also 
to work a sympathetic magic to benefit that event. Unfortunately, culi- 
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nary texts are mute on that topic, albeit Ise Sadatake’s remarks hint that 
such interpretations circulated orally. 

Turning to the utensils for the cutting ceremony, we can learn their 
religious significance from several premodern sources, including the Com- 
plete Manual of Cuisine of Our School (Toryu setsuyo rydri taizen), by 
Shijd Takashima, published in 1714.3 This work is especially interest- 
ing for the meanings the author ascribes to the dimensions of the long 
metal chopsticks used in the cutting ceremony. He writes that they mea- 
sure “one shaku [30.3 cm] and eight bu [approximately 2.4 cm], with 
the handles being four sun [12 cm] in length.” This seems mundane 
enough until the author describes them in detail: 


There are thirty-six notches on the chopsticks. The length of four sun repre- 
sents the four Buddhist Devas [shitennd], and the thirty-six notches represents 
the eight volumes and twenty-eight sections of the Lotus Sutra. The length of 
the chopsticks [measuring] one shaku eight bu represents the 108 defilements.* 


The measurements of the chopsticks are precise in their Buddhist refer- 
ences, according to this account, and speak to the four Devas, protectors 
that guard the four directions; the Lotus Sutra, thought by many to be 
the final word of Buddha on salvation; and the 108 mental defilements 
that afflict humanity. Numerology such as this could be expected in an 
object used in a religious ritual; clearly, the chopsticks are meant to serve 
as such. 

Similar Buddhist associations surround the geometry of the knife; the 
same text notes that the knife “is eight sun [approximately 24 cm] from 
the neck [machi]. The length of the blade of eight sw refers to the eight- 
character phrase ‘form is emptiness and emptiness is form.’ It also repre- 
sents the eight-branched sword of Shinto.” Here, the noted Buddhist apho- 
rism from the Heart Sutra about the relationship between relative and 
absolute existence, form and emptiness, is joined to a reference to the eight- 
branched sword (yatsuo no ken) in Shinto. The ritual use of the knife is 
clear from the next passage: “This is the knife that invites the presence of 
the divine [hocho kanjo].” Thus the ceremonial knife not only symbolized 
religious truths but was also a tool like a shaman’s wand used to summon 
divinities to the ceremony. These divinities were not conjured to feast at 
the sacrifice, for it is made clear in the description of the cutting board that 
the animal was liberated after death for salvation in a Buddhist paradise. 

Shikib6cho writings—beginning with the earliest, the 1489 Shij6 
School Text on Food Preparation—note that certain places on the cut- 
ting table had names. These were not drawn on the actual table but were 
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TABLE I LOCATIONS ON A CEREMONIAL CUTTING TABLE 


celebration (ensui) morning worship (chdhai) 
ceremony (shiki) 


five agents (gogyo) four virtues (shitoku) 


instead added to diagrams of these tables drawn from the perspective of 
a hdchonin facing the table. Under the heading “Traditions of the Cere- 
monial Cutting Table,” the Complete Manual of Cuisine of Our School 
defines the names of the four corners. 


Celebration [ensui] is for being quiet and composed, performing ina stable way. 
Morning Worship [chohai] is for carefully honoring deities harmful to the lord, 
and it represents integrity. Four Virtues represents the benevolence of the ruler, 
the grace of the sun and moon, and the compassion of parents. Protective as- 
tral bodies have descended into these places from heaven. One should not think 
this is untrue. The Five Agents protects all four. These five agents are wood, 
fire, earth, metal, and water. There are further oral instructions about this.*> 


While the knife was an instrument for summoning divine forces, the cut- 
ting board, according to this description, already had supernatural forces 
residing in it, making it akin to a sacred statue or some other venerated 
object housing a divinity. Information on how these various agents were 
harmonized together in the context of a cutting ceremony appears to have 
been restricted to oral instructions, which we do not have, but we do 
know that the names provided a mnemonic function for learning the art 
of knife ceremonies. Ishii, for example, often directs his readers to per- 
form certain actions over specific named corners, as we saw earlier in his 
directions for carving an Eternal Carp. 

Like the knife and chopsticks, the cutting table also had Buddhist sym- 
bolism integral to its use for liberating the animals prepared on it. Ac- 
cording to the early-to-mid-seventeenth-century Ryori kirikata hidensho, 
the ceremonial cutting board was a manifestation of Amida Buddha’s Pure 
Land, as indicated by its geometry. 


The length is 3 shaku [90.9 cm], and the width is one shaku and eight sun 
[54 cm]. Adding the width and length together totals 48 sun, which expresses 
the forty-eight vows of Amida Buddha. The 3-sun [3 cm] thickness refers to 
the Three Pure Land Scriptures [j6do sanbu kyo]. The legs, . . . totaling 8 sun, 
signify the eight petals of a lotus. The entire dimensions of the cutting board 
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are 9 shaku and 6 sun. The 9 shaku refer to the 9 types of rebirth [kubon] of 
Pure Land Buddhism, and the 6 sum refer to the six-word invocation of Amida 
Buddha [i.e., I call on the Amida Buddha—na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu].°° 


The description adds that Amida also manifested as the Shinto deity of 
longevity, Taka Mydjin. The cutting board invoked the divine presence 
of Amida-Taka My6djin in its symbolism and in the ceremonies occurring 
on it. The reason for this invocation becomes clear when following the 
ritual actions that occurred prior to the cutting ceremony. 

The liberation of the animal took place at the culmination of what 
were called “preliminaries” (kakari), the ceremony performed before a 
fish or bird was carved.%” Ishii described the preliminaries for cutting a 
carp in the style of the Shijo school. They consisted of fifteen steps and 
involved a series of complicated movements to formally purify the cut- 
ting board and prepare the fish or game bird for dissection. The prelim- 
inaries culminated in step fourteen, when the chef lifted the animal up- 
ward using the knife and chopsticks before dropping it onto the board 
as described in Ishii Jihee’s account. 


Turning the blade to the left, place the fish on the blade of the knife. Lift the 
carp upward “as to save it” [suku yo ni]. Drop the carp onto the cutting board 
and spread open your arms wide with the chopsticks off to the left and the 
knife to the right. Strike the cutting board with the knife making a noise. One’s 
posture is such that the knife is over the corner “morning worship” and the 
chopsticks are over the “five agents.” 


The phrase “saved carp” (sukui koi), which appears twice in phonetics in 
Ishii’s description, presents a challenge to interpret. There are two possi- 
ble meanings for the Japanese word. One is “to scoop,” as in the way small 
fish might be scooped up with a net or a basket. Another meaning is “to 
rescue,” which would be ironic, given the fact that if the carp had been 
rescued it would not find itself on a cutting board in the first place. How- 
ever, this second meaning of sukui has religious connotations similar to 
the English word salvation. In a Buddhist context, one is saved from hell 
and other realms of rebirth either through enlightenment or through the 
grace of Amida Buddha, who allows devotees to escape the cycle of rein- 
carnation after death by being born into his Pure Land paradise. The knife 
ceremony functioned as a way for Amida to save fish from rebirth, since 
they would be unable to enter his Pure Land by invoking his divine name 
the way humans can. It was too late, though, for the dead fish or bird to 
benefit from Amida’s manifestation as the Shinto deity Taka Myojin, who 
was responsible for longevity: that blessing was meant instead for the par- 
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ticipants in the ceremony, the hochdnin and his audience, who would by 
Buddhist reasoning suffer the karmic consequences of a shortened life due 
to their killing and consumption of animal flesh. 

In summary, the ceremonial cutting ritual functioned as a type of kar- 
mic prophylactic for the chef, who regularly took the lives of creatures, 
and for the people who consumed his meals. This provided a justifica- 
tion for cutting ceremonies, if not a rationale for persisting in hunting 
and dining on animal flesh, since these could be viewed as a Buddhist 
“skillful means” (upaya) to bring salvation to animals that the latter could 
not otherwise obtain. Significantly, the salvation of the carp or other an- 
imal occurred at the climax of the preliminaries, when its body rose with 
the hdchdnin’s assistance before being unceremoniously dropped onto 
the cutting board, with the hochdnin theatrically spreading his arms and 
hitting the board with his knife for added emphasis. This change in the 
handling of the carp marked the moment the spirit of the carp left to 
enter Amida’s Pure Land, leaving only the body, which could be safely 
cut up without karmic repercussions. 

That a dead carp could bring bad luck to an event like a wedding sim- 
ply by the way it was prepared indicates that its body retained a degree 
of magical power even after its spirit departed for the Pure Land. With 
the preliminaries completed, the chef manipulated that power by grad- 
ually slicing away the mundane body of the fish and creating a new body 
in symbolic form. Since this reconstituted body was not offered to any- 
one to eat, it was “sacrificed,” an act anthropologist Daniel Miller has 
defined as “the violent destruction of some otherwise useful resource in 
an act of expenditure.” This destruction was not entirely wasteful, in the 
sense that something was gained. Miller explains, “Sacrifice transforms 
consumption into devotion.”>* In the case of the knife ceremony, the an- 
imals were not sacrificed directly to a deity, yet neither did they become 
sashimi for human consumption. Instead, in shapes such as Taking a Son- 
in-Law Carp and Long Life Carp, fish and fowl carved in knife ceremonies 
embodied culinary rules for turning the gutting of animal flesh into an 
aesthetic and spiritual practice and for judging the outcome. Cuisine in 
premodern Japan provided rules for imbuing food with artistry, magic, 
and whatever else provoked the intellect, and those dishes that were not 
consumed—such as those created in knife ceremonies—were the most 
clearly associated with transcendent concepts. This observation is equally 
true of the foods served at elite banquets, examined in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 


Ceremonial Banquets 


“What did you eat?” would probably be the first question we would ask 
someone returning from a fancy meal. But in late medieval and early 
modern Japan a more appropriate question to ask would have been: 
“What could you eat?”—especially if the banquet was at the imperial 
court or for a high-ranking samurai like the shogun or a powerful 
daimyo. This question recognizes the odd fact that avoiding eating was 
often the most polite thing to do at a formal banquet. On some occa- 
sions, manners compelled guests to delay touching certain dishes until 
important moments in the banquet, and to not eat them at all until they 
had admired them in a prescribed way. In other instances the polite thing 
to do was to pretend to eat something, surreptitiously pocketing a morsel 
of food instead of consuming it. Some dishes served at banquets were 
meant to be taken home rather than eaten immediately. Certain snacks 
were served in a form that could not be consumed at all. In extreme in- 
stances, a guest might sit down to an elaborate and visually stunning 
banquet in which only a small number of dishes could be eaten. To know 
what to do in these circumstances, diners had to rely on past custom, vi- 
sual cues, and a familiarity with the symbolic associations of ingredients 
and of the meanings of certain place settings, and remain attentive to 
any hints from their host about what they were expected to eat and what 
they should not try to consume. 

The question “What could you eat?” also has direct bearing on the 
main theme of this book: cuisine in premodern Japan can be defined as 
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a fantasy with food, a process that fashioned artistic and intellectual con- 
tent from food production and consumption, so that people saw beauty 
and meaning in food rather than viewing it as simply something to put 
in their mouths. The knife ceremonies (shikibdcho), discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter, enabled “men of the carving knife” (bOchdnin) to show- 
case their occupational skills at banquets in brilliant displays of carving 
fish and fowl as both an entertainment and a religious ritual, but the pri- 
mary duty of these chefs was the creation of elaborate banquets for 
daimyo, shoguns, aristocrats, and the emperor. 

The most formal of these banquets was the shikisho ryori, which we 
could translate as “ceremonial cuisine” or “ceremonial style of cooking,” 
recalling the ambiguities of the term ry6ri for premodern Japan, as de- 
scribed in chapter 1. Not a term precisely defined in the period—or by 
scholars today—ceremonial cuisine was synonymous with practices of 
not eating that demanded the appreciation of food in other ways, some- 
times as a symbol evoking transcendent values such as martial virtues or 
marital felicity, and other times as an art form akin to flower arrange- 
ment or sculpture. The persons chiefly responsible for creating the guide- 
lines for viewing food in these ways—that is, for creating this culinary 
code, to borrow Priscilla Parkhurst Ferguson’s turn of speech—were the 
same people who made these dishes, the héch6nin. They wrote about 
these matters in their occupational writings called culinary texts (ryd- 
risho). Because these texts provide the main source of information for 
this discussion, it is important to understand their characteristics before 
examining what they reveal about not eating as a means to designate the 
thought-provoking and artistic aspects of food. 


CULINARY TEXTS: THE WRITINGS OF HOCHONIN 


The early and detailed culinary writings (ry6risho) of hochdnin include 
not only information about knife ceremonies (shikibocho) but also re- 
cipes, descriptions of model banquets, information about table manners, 
and most important for this chapter, details about the significant role of 
inedible dishes in banquets as markers of artistry and metaphor. From 
the late fifteenth century through the mid-seventeenth century, before the 
advent of published culinary books (rydribon), these texts were the dom- 
inant writings about cuisine.! In contrast to the ry6ribon, which were 
printed works for a popular audience, culinary texts were created by and 
for a select readership of specialists to facilitate creation of the most 
refined dining experiences for the elite. Even after the advent of published 
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works, culinary texts remained authoritative because they described an 
elite style of dining that lasted until the end of the Edo period. 

Table 2 presents a list of the earliest culinary texts.27 As we can see 
from the titles, most of these culinary texts, beginning with Shij6 School 
Text on Food Preparation, are associated with a specific hochonin lin- 
eage, a hereditary line of chefs like the Shijo and the Okusa, who espoused 
distinct styles of cooking.’ The creation of these culinary texts marked 
the consolidation of these hochonin lineages and their artistic styles in 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries.* However, practitioners 
claimed a much older historical legacy for their lineages dating back to 
as early as the ninth century. 

Though distinct in their subject matter, culinary texts were repre- 
sentative of wider trends in arts and manuscript culture that prized “se- 
cret” writings associated with established lineages of occupational spe- 
cialists. Writing, possessing, and selectively disseminating specialized 
texts were prominent ways to demonstrate authority in medieval and 
early modern Japan. Accordingly, “secret writings” (bidensho), texts dis- 
cretely transmitted from master to disciple, were ubiquitous during these 
periods. They covered subjects ranging from carpentry to garden design 
to the martial arts to swimming to the tea ceremony. Especially valued 
were texts that demonstrated connections with prominent families. These 
followed a widely used strategy that equated membership either by blood 
or by apprenticeship in a prominent lineage as indispensable to any claim 
to authority in a given subject, from poetry to Noh theater to religious 
practice. 

When we move beyond these broad generalizations, it is, unfortunately, 
difficult to connect the aforementioned culinary texts to specific authors 
and readers. Colophons in manuscripts usually provide the date and au- 
thor, and sometimes the intended reader, but these offer little help in con- 
textualizing the culinary texts. Seven of the ten texts listed in the table 
do not provide the name of the author, although a few bear the names 
of copyists who might be the actual authors. For example, Culinary Text 
of the Yamanouchi House ( Yamanouchi ryorisho) contains the statement 
that it is a transcription of “oral instructions of Yamanouchi Saburo Sae- 
mon (n.d.) of the Headquarters of the Middle Palace Guards (bydefu).”° 
The Yamanouchi house became a prominent warrior house in Kyushu 
in the sixteenth century, but there is no evidence to suggest that some- 
one in this lineage produced this text. Not much more is known about 
the people mentioned as authors of the other writings. Shij6 Takashige 
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TABLE 2 EARLY HOCHONIN CULINARY TEXTS (RYORISHO) 


Date of 

Title Author Compilation 

Shij6 School Text on Food Preparation Unknown 1489 
(Shij6ryu hochdsho) 

Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House Unknown 1497 
(Yamanouchi ry6risho) 

Ancient Traditions of Flavorings for Warrior Shij6 Takashige 1535 
Households (Buke chomi kojitsu) 

Transcript of Lord Okusa’s Oral Instructions | Unknown c. 1535-73 
(Okusadono yori s6den no kikigaki) 

Transcript of the Knife (Hoch6 kikigaki) Unknown c. 1540-1610 

Culinary Text (Ry6ri no sho) Unknown 1573 

Culinary Text of the Okusa House Unknown c. 1573-1643 
(Okusake ry6risho) 

Record of Three Formal Rounds Okusa Kinmochi 1606 
of Drinking and 7-5-3 Trays 
(Shikisankon shichigosan zenbuki) 

Shij6-House Decorations for 7-5-3 Trays Unknown 1612 
(Shijoke shichigosan no kazarikata) 

Secret Writings on Culinary Slicing Takahashi Gozaemon etal. Before 1659 


(Ryori kirikata hidensho) 


(n.d.), named as author of Ancient Traditions of Flavorings for Warrior 
Households (Buke chomi kojitsu), might be an early master of the Shijo 
lineage, but he is otherwise unknown. Likewise, Okusa Kinmochi (n.d.), 
mentioned as author of Record of Three Formal Rounds of Drinking and 
7-5-3 Trays (Shikisankon shichigosan zenbuki), could have been from 
the Okusa family of héchonin in the employ of the Ashikaga shoguns. 
Ise Sadayori, specialist in warrior ritual, indicates in his text on bakufu 
customs and rituals, Sog6 dzdshi (ca. 1529), that the Ashikaga shoguns 
employed chefs from both the Shinji and Okusa schools.” Chefs from the 
Okusa school later served the Shimazu daimyo house in Kyushu from 
1615 to 1855.° However, in the absence of other evidence about Okusa 
Kinmochi and the rest of the people named as authors, their identities 
remain the object of speculation. For that reason, modern scholarship 
on these texts considers these works to be anonymous and has focused 
on their contents, not their authorship.’ 

Secret Writings on Culinary Slicing (Ryori kirikata hidensho, hereafter 
Secret Writings), published before 1659, provides the most detailed in- 
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formation about authorship and readership, but it also raises the most 
questions. Secret Writings is a compilation of eight different culinary 
texts.!° After each of its volumes, it bears a colophon stating that it was 
a transmission of writings of the Shij6 school from Takahashi Gozae- 
mon to Nakamura Jiisaemon (n.d) in 1642.'! According to the culinary 
historians Kawakami K6z6 and colleagues, both of these men were chefs 
in the employ of the Tokugawa shoguns.'? In the colophon, several ad- 
ditional authorities are listed before Takahashi’s name, as people in the 
“Shij6 lineage who have transmitted and received this” (Shijoke denju). 
They are Sonobe Shinbyde, Yoshida Go’uemon, Sonobe Izumi no Kami, 
Haneda Kamiuemon, and Takahashi Konbyée.'? However, no conclu- 
sive evidence associates these individuals with Secret Writings, or indi- 
cates that they actually existed. Although these may have been real people 
who authored or once held these writings, the use of their names in this 
way suggests that Takahashi Gozaemon or someone else simply added 
these five names as a way to grant cohesion and authority to the work, a 
practice seen in other published collections of “secret” writings in this 
period." Significantly, the earliest extant version of Secret Writings lacked 
a shared title for its nine volumes.!* In other words, the consistent use 
of the same names of culinary authorities provided evidence to readers 
that the texts were related. While the individuals listed were not them- 
selves famous—we know this by the lack of other mention of them in pe- 
riod sources—their family names were recognizable as hochonin who 
served the Tokugawa bakufu. Thus if the names were simply concocted 
and added to the text by someone as a way to lend greater legitimacy 
and coherence to the writings, that person could not have created a more 
authoritative provenance for a work on cooking. 

Adding a title with the words Secret Writings (hidensho) gave the work 
further prestige and lent it irony, since, besides being the only text in table 
2 with the word secret in the title, it was also the only one to appear in 
print in the Edo period. The publishing trade in the seventeenth century 
saw the market value of “secret writings”; many older treatises in fields 
such as Noh theater, tea ceremony, and flower arrangement that had once 
been circulated in manuscript form were being revealed and published. 
Other “secret writings” were simply being cut out of whole cloth for this 
new readership, such as a text on the tea ceremony, Nanpo’s Record (Nan- 
poroku). This work, composed of teachings attributed to a disciple of 
tea master Sen no Rikya, was actually concocted by Tachibana Jitsuzan 
(d. 1708), who hoped to use the text to jump-start a new school of tea. 
Earlier culinary texts written by hochonin before Secret Writings may 
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not have been labeled as secret, but they were secret in practice by virtue 
of the fact that they were created for a restricted audience of initiates. 
They also remained secret because they were not widely disseminated 
until after the Edo period.!® 

The attempt to make Secret Writings appeal to a wider readership 
by adding the names of authorities and by using the word secret in the 
title indicates the work’s transitional nature. On the one hand, the infor- 
mation in Secret Writings stemmed from the older traditions of hocho- 
nin. For example, the first volume, Secrets of the Knife (Hocho himitsu), 
provides information about preparing foods for courtly celebrations, 
along with detailed descriptions of cutting ceremonies (shikibocho) that 
were the hochonin’s trademarks. Three of the other texts in this com- 
pilation consist of diagrams of different designs for slicing fish and fowl 
in the knife ceremonies. The general tone of the volumes is specialized, 
and the contents difficult to decipher. On the other hand, as a published 
text that saw at least three print runs in the latter half of the 1600s, Se- 
cret Writings was available to an audience that encompassed not only 
professional hochdnin but also aristocrats, upper-level warriors, and 
wealthy townsmen—in other words, anyone who could afford the cost 
of a technical work priced as much as several weeks of meals.!” Secret 
Writings was also contemporaneous with Tales of Cookery (Ry6ri mono- 
gatari), published in 1643, the first culinary book written for an audi- 
ence other than hochonin.'® Despite the fact that the former was for 
specialists and the latter was for a wider readership, both works share 
a feature common to published culinary books in that they have tables 
of contents, an innovation not found in earlier hoch6nin writings. For 
these reasons, Secret Writings stood at a threshold in the history of cui- 
sine in Japan. It marked the beginning of a boom in culinary books 
written for a popular audience by a variety of authors outside of the 
ranks of hoch6nin; and, it was the first hochonin text to divulge pub- 
licly the “secrets” of the hochénin’s art, from ritual cutting to the cer- 
emonial meals served at court. Secret Writings was also the last text to 
draw exclusively from the culinary texts of hochdnin. Later authors who 
wrote about cutting ceremonies and ceremonial cuisine also incorpo- 
rated information about published culinary books, such as Tales of 
Cookery, in their efforts to adapt ochonin traditions for a popular au- 
dience.!? Hence, Secret Writings both marked the popularization of 
knowledge of the hochonins’ craft and signaled an end to their monop- 
oly on culinary writings, as published culinary books began to dominate 


this field. 
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INSIDE A CULINARY TEXT 


The characteristics of medieval culinary texts can be described in terms 
of what these writings lack in comparison to modern cookbooks or even 
early modern culinary books (ryoribon). First, culinary texts omit a pref- 
ace that states the reason for the work’s compilation. They simply begin, 
and consist of simple entries on different topics listed consecutively. For 
example, Shijo School Text on Food Preparation (hereafter Shij6 School 
Text) consists of sixty topics listed one after another, ranging from the 
tools needed for carving ceremonies, to the different qualities of ingre- 
dients, to methods of food preparation and serving. In other words, culi- 
nary texts are lists of information. 

Some of the entries in culinary texts are recipes, but these tend to lack 
the specificity of ones found in early modern culinary books, marking a 
second distinction between these two types of writings. The culinary book 
Tales of Cookery offers the following recipe for Snow Cakes (yuki mochi), 
which can serve as a useful point of comparison for measuring the recipes 
in earlier culinary writings by hochdnin. This recipe is typical of ones 
found in published culinary books, in that it lists ingredients (although 
only a few books indicate the specific amounts to use) and provides some 
information about preparation (although not as much as modern cook- 
books). These added details would be helpful to readers of culinary books, 
who would not necessarily have the same level of expertise as profes- 
sional hochénin. 


To 1.8 liters [1 sh6] of nonglutinous rice add .54 liters [3 gd] of glutinous rice 
and pulverize these into flour. Add a little water to moisten. Spread a cloth in 
a steamer. Flatten and then steam. Put dried persimmons, chestnuts, and nut- 
meg in the middle. To make them yellow, moisten the rice with water infused 
with gardenia.*° 


In contrast to this recipe, the ones in culinary texts by hochonin are 
terse to the point of being cryptic, as in the case for the recipe for sashimi 
from Shijo School Text: “For sashimi: wasabi vinegar is for carp, ginger 
vinegar is for sea bream, smart-weed vinegar [tadesu] is for sea bass, mus- 
tard vinegar [mikeshizu] is for ray, and fish vinegar is for turbot.”*! This 
is the earliest recipe for cutting fish into thin strips to make sashimi, but 
the word sashimi itself is not defined, nor are directions provided for cut- 
ting the fish, which is the most important part of making the dish.?* The 
entry is meant for a chef who already knows how to prepare sashimi but 
needs to know the proper sauce to serve with it in an age before soy sauce 
became the usual accompaniment.*? In comparison, Tales of Cookery de- 
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votes an entire section to sashimi, providing twenty-seven recipes.74 Some 
of these are shorter than the one in Shij6 School Text, but others are much 
more descriptive, offering advice about cutting techniques. For example, 
the recipe for duck and goose sashimi in Tales of Cookery suggests two 
methods of preparation: steaming a whole bird and serving it with a sauce 
made from Japanese pepper, miso, and vinegar; or removing the bones 
and cutting it into small, round pieces and serving these with either a 


sauce made from wasabi and vinegar or one of ginger and miso.*° 


CULINARY TEXT OF THE YAMANOUCHI HOUSE 


The first six texts listed in table 2 are largely compilations of recipes, ex- 
cepting Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House, which has two features 
that distinguish it from the others and make it more valuable for under- 
standing hochonin cuisine. First, it includes general pronouncements about 
cooking, serving food, and table manners. Second, it provides diagrams of 
how dishes should be served in a formal banquet. The pronouncements, 
which appear at the beginning and end of the text, offer some interesting 
pointers, but they are too diverse in their subject matter to allow us to draw 
general conclusions. A few examples will suffice. According to one of the 
eight pronouncements at the beginning of the text: “At times when there 
has been a long interval of sake [drinking] after a light meal, it is appro- 
priate to serve chilled barley noodles as a snack.” According to another 
one: “For a daimyo, be sure to serve chopsticks with the snack foods ac- 
companying each round of drinks.”*° The text concludes with eleven more 
comments: “Don’t mix the fermented intestines of sea cucumbers [kono- 
wata] with dried sea cucumber intestines [iriko].” This instruction may have 
been prompted by concerns about taste or by fears of indigestion. Another 
concluding comment reminds readers that the only proper way to eat hawks 
is with the hands, not with chopsticks.?” These comments give us some 
idea about table manners and perhaps food taboos, but they are otherwise 
unremarkable. Other culinary texts have similar notes about manners and 
food safety, but these are interspersed with the recipes. 

The illustrations in Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House are the 
second feature that distinguishes this work from other fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century culinary texts, and these illustrations provide a context for 
understanding how dishes could be assembled to create a meal. The illus- 
trations themselves are only diagrams. A square with flattened corners in- 
dicates a sanbo, a ceremonial wooden tray ona stand.** Circles and other 
shapes within the square indicate dishes on the tray. All the circles look 
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similar, so it is fortunate that the contents of the dishes are labeled. Mar- 
ginal comments next to the diagrams indicate that these trays of food are 
related: each is served simultaneously to a guest in a dining format used 
for elite banquets called the “main tray” style of serving (honzen ryori). 
Before studying examples of honzen meals in Culinary Text of the Yama- 
nouchi House, and the important role of inedible foods in these banquets, 
we need to familiarize ourselves with the main-tray banqueting style. 


MAIN-TRAY-STYLE BANQUETING 


As far back as at least the Nara period (710-84), the typical mode of 
dining for commoners and nobles was from an individual serving tray.”? 
The simplest of these trays might be little more than a wooden board 
called an oshiki, which allowed the commoner who sat on the floor of 
his home to keep his meal of soup and grains off of the ground. Aristo- 
crats who sat on the floor to eat made use of more stylish trays with short 
supporting legs to raise their meals farther off of the floor, making them 
easier to consume. Picture scrolls such as Story Book of Hungry Ghosts 
(Gaki soshi) dating from the early Kamakura period (1185-1333) de- 
pict aristocrats dining from individual trays. By the Muromachi period 
(1336-1573), a style of banqueting had developed from customs sur- 
rounding formal shogunal visitations (omari) to high-ranking warriors 
and temples. It featured multiple trays of food served simultaneously to 
guests, beginning with a main tray (bonzen) and several auxiliary trays 
served adjacent to it in front of the diner.*° This style of presentation be- 
came customary among elite samurai from the late fourteenth century 
and later spread to other classes, becoming, until the modern period, the 
most formal mode of dining.?! The structure of honzen dining, which 
featured rice, soup, pickles and side dishes, set the pattern for Japanese 
meals until after World War II.*4 

Medieval and early modern sources listed a number of rules for honzen 
dining that hold true for most descriptions of these banquets. 


1. All the trays of food were served simultaneously in front of the seated 
diner.*> The main tray was placed directly in front of the guest. From the 
diner’s perspective, the second tray was placed to the right of the main 
tray, and the third tray was situated on the left. Additional trays could 
be placed behind the second and third trays. 

2. All the trays, including the main one, had to have at least one soup. 
Accordingly, the number of soups corresponded to the number of trays 
and vice versa. 
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3. Only the main tray contained a serving of rice.*4 Following custom, the 
rice was served on the left corner of the main tray closest to the guest, 
and the soup was placed on the right side.*° 


4. The number of trays varied historically and according to the style of 
cooking, but three, five, or seven sets of trays per person were typical. 
The higher number of trays indicated a correspondingly more elaborate 
and formal banquet.*° 

5. When more than three trays were used, the fourth tray was called the 
“additional tray” (yo no zen) to avoid using the number four (shi), 
which was a homonym for the word for death and therefore unlucky. 

6. Trays had a set number of side dishes on them, and the number varied 
according to the complexity of the meal. A typical pattern was “seven- 
five-three” (shichi go san), indicating that there were three trays (each 
containing one soup) with seven, five, and three side dishes on the first, 
second, and third trays, respectively.>” 

7. Usually no alcohol was served during the honzen banquet. The ban- 
quet might be preceded by the “three ceremonial rounds of drinks” 
(shikisankon), which was a sake drinking ritual accompanied by snacks 
(sakana), or by less formal drinking. Drinking usually resumed after the 
honzen trays were removed and guests were enjoying more dishes in 
a relaxed atmosphere.** Later they might take tea and refreshments 
and even tuck into heartier dishes as part of an “after meal” (godan). 
Elaborate banquets might have only three trays with a small number 
of dishes on them, but follow these with snacks and refreshments after 
the meal.*? 

8. Besides the trays of snacks preceding and following the banquet, addi- 
tional trays of food called hikimono (or hikidemono or hikide) were 
sometimes served with the honzen meal after the diners had started to 
eat. The function of these trays varied. They might be an individual tray 
served to each guest, or one for the host or his servants to pass among 
all the guests, or a tray of foods for the guests to take home as a sou- 
venir to consume at another time. 


Joao Rodrigues, a Portuguese Jesuit who traveled in Japan in the last 
decades of the sixteenth century, provides a concise portrait of a honzen 
meal that helps to contextualize these rules. His description of a main 
tray and two additional ones corresponds to the format found in Culi- 
nary Text of the Yamanouchi House: 


Nowadays at banquets they usually place three principal tables in front of 
each guest. All the tables are generally of white cedar wood square in shape 
and with legs a span in height; the table placed in the center is the highest and 
has another table on either side. The covered bowl of rice is placed on the 
middle table in the left-hand corner nearest the guest, while the bowl of shiru 
[soup], also covered, is in the right-hand corner, and the salt-cellar stands next 
to them; and there is food, either fresh fish or bird, on a plate in each of the 
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two corners and in the middle. The second table after this is placed on the 
right-hand side and bears the principal shiru, as has been described, and two 
dishes. The third table is placed on the left with another shiru and two other 
dishes, one of which will be their highly thought of raw fish cut into small 
pieces; along with it there will be a dish containing a tart sauce or one which 
burns like mustard, and this takes away the rawness of the fish.*° 


The locations of the dishes on the trays held significance, according to 
Rodrigues, who comments, “Each dish has a fixed and suitable place on 
the table [i.e., tray] and a dish which is in one place is never put in an- 
other.”*! This comment explains why the author of Culinary Text of the 
Yamanouchi House took pains to draw the location of the dishes in the 
menus. 

Manners dictated how the foods on the trays should be consumed. 
Transcript of Lord Okusa’s Oral Instructions (Okusadono yori soden 
no kikigaki) explains that diners should begin by “wetting their chop- 
sticks in the soup on the main tray and picking up the rice bowl; after 
eating rice, sip the soup, but do not eat any morsels in it.” The guest would 
then take a little salt with the chopstick, eat some more rice, and sip more 
of the soup, before finally eating one of the side dishes on the main tray. 
But before trying the soup on the second tray, the guest had to take an- 
other bite of rice.*7 As this text indicates, it took some knowledge of table 
manners to enjoy a honzen banquet politely, and guides to etiquette writ- 
ten for commoners in the Edo period dedicated considerable attention 
to the subject of dining so that commoners could gain confidence in this 
elaborate style of eating.*? 


HONZEN MEALS IN CULINARY 
TEXT OF THE YAMANOUCHI HOUSE 


For a concrete example of a honzen meal, we can turn to Culinary Text 
of the Yamanouchi House, which contains a description of two complete 
menus, including the snacks that precede and follow them.*4 Culinary 
Text of the Yamanouchi House is not a record of actual meals, because 
its menus are not dated and only vague indications about seasonality are 
provided. Instead, this text, like all of the culinary writings by hochdénin, 
was intended as a general model to follow in planning banquets. For this 
reason, the briefly noted recipes offer readers alternatives depending on 
the availability of ingredients. 

Since both of the menus in Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House 
follow the same format of 5-4-3 (i.e., three trays, each with a soup, and 
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Cooked 
Salad 
(aemaze) 


Soup of 
Bamboo 
Shoots 


FIGURE 3. Main tray from Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House (Yamanouchi 
ry6risho) 


with five, four, and three side dishes, respectively), we can focus our at- 
tention on just one of these. The menu translated here is the second of 
the two and is identified as one for summer.*° 

The main tray includes the dishes shown in figure 3. The diagram of 
the “cut corner” (sumikiri) tray contains the prerequisites for honzen cui- 
sine, reproduced from the perspective of the diner, who would find the 
soup in the nearest corner on the right of the tray and the rice in the near- 
est corner on the left. The cooked salad was a variation of “fish salad” 
(namasu), a typical dish for a main tray in the Muromachi period con- 
sisting of sliced fish and vegetables in a marinade. The type of fish is not 
specified, but Shijd School Text, which stated that namasu was abso- 
lutely required for the main tray, includes recipes for Shredded Fish Salad 
(ito namasu) made from crucian carp, Yellow-Rose Fish Salad made of 
turbot, and Butter-Fish [anagatsuo] Salad made with water pepper 
and vinegar.** Turning to another dish on the main tray, Shijo School 
Text explains that, when octopus is served as a side dish, it should be cut 
into thin, round slices with the suction cups and skin removed.*” The sushi 
here is not specified either—the author of Shijo School Text opined that 
sweetfish (ay), a freshwater fish, was best to use for sushi.*® Sweetfish 
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Summer 

Dish Sweetfish Salted Sea 
[salmon Namasu Bream 
roe] 


Sea Bass 
Simmered in 
Vinegar 


FIGURE 4. Second tray from Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House 


appears in several dishes in this menu, as in the fish salad on the second 
tray, shown in figure 4. 

A notation provides some cooking instructions and suggestions for the 
“summer dish” (zatsu mono) on the second tray. “Include something like 
a white pickling melon. An eggplant is also fine. Simmer it in a light soy 
sauce. Allow the salted sea bream to marinate in sake.” The “summer dish” 
is not specified in this menu, but a dish with the same name appears in 
Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House with the gloss that it is salmon 
roe.” No cooking directions are provided for the heron, but it is proba- 
bly served in a soup, given its location in the right corner of the tray and 
the requirement for a soup on each tray.°° Sweetfish must have been a fa- 
vorite, since it reappears on the third tray, shown in figure 5. The notation 
for this tray reads: “The soup is a fish soup. Any type of fish is fine. The 
dried fish is steamed and covered with sake. Serve the grilled sweetfish with 
green leaves underneath [as a garnish].” The rice on the third tray violates 
the rule that only the main tray should have rice, but in this case it ap- 
pears that the cold soup is meant to be eaten as a sauce on top of the rice. 
Having an extra serving of rice on this tray would allow diners to keep 
the rice on the main tray unadulterated, a suitable neutral complement to 
the rest of the meal after pouring the soup on the rice on the third tray.*! 
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Salted Grilled 
Abalone Sweetfish 


Separate Rice 
(wake no 
meshi) 


FIGURE 5. Third tray from Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House 


This menu includes an additional tray (hikimono). As noted earlier, 
the contents of hikimono were meant for guests to take home with them, 
or they were passed around at the banquet. Since this tray contains a 
soup, it would have been difficult for guests to take this tray of foods 
home, indicating that the tray was either passed around to the guests or 
the hikimono is simply a fourth tray served to each guest individually.°? 
The notation indicates: 

When an oriental pickling melon [shirouri] is not available, use a winter melon 

[kamo uri] for the following. Slice the melon into fairly large pieces of ap- 

proximately four centimeters [1 su 5 bu] in length, and simmer them in fla- 

vored miso, adding shavings of dried abalone. The halfbeak [sayori] is steamed 


and covered with sake. A halfbeak is a fish similar to a sand borer [kisu]. The 
small bird is grilled [aburu].°3 


The handling of the foods in the final tray returns us to the central 
question of this chapter, about how many of the foods at a banquet were 
meant to be eaten. Given the directions for flavoring the dishes on the 
final tray, it appears that they were to be consumed. By the same logic, 
the lack of directions for other dishes on the other trays, notably the heron 
on the second tray and the cold soup and additional serving of rice on 
the third tray, leaves open the possibility that these were decorative dishes. 
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Fortunately, guests could rely on other culinary cues to determine 
whether foods were meant to be eaten or not. The first cue was the point 
when these foods appeared in a banquet. For instance, the snacks (sa- 
kana) served in the “ceremony of the three rounds of drinks” (shiki- 
sankon) that preceded formal banquets included several items that could 
not be consumed. The second cue regarding edibility was the physical 
appearance of the foods. 


SHIKISANKON: INEDIBLE SNACKS 
ACCOMPANYING CEREMONIAL DRINKING 


The “ceremony of the three rounds of drinks,” shikisankon, provides an 
example of the culinary rules that imparted transcendent qualities to food 
to enhance guests’ aesthetic appreciation of it and to provoke contem- 
plation of its symbolic qualities. While the custom of drinking sake in 
Japan had long been an important means to celebrate new and old rela- 
tionships, elite warriors in the Muromachi period developed that prac- 
tice into the ceremony of the shikisankon. But it was actually the snacks 
accompanying the drinks that carried the most symbolic meaning.*+ Each 
of the three rounds of sake was accompanied by snacks (sakana) that 
were not meant to be eaten, but which did have important significations 
they imparted, like magical talismans, on the participants of the shiki- 
sankon. Consequently, our main focus in the following description of 
shikisankon, derived from Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House and 
other sources, is on the importance of these inedible foods in differenti- 
ating cuisine from ordinary food and its preparation and consumption.» 
Cuisine was a practice of conspicuous nonconsumption. 

Jodo Rodriguez, a keen observer of social customs among the samu- 
rai elite, describes the importance of drinking wine (i.e., sake) as a ritual 
to cement relationships: 


Among the Japanese . . . the first and chief courtesy and token of interior love 
and friendship is the [sake cup] sakazuki; this is to entertain with wine, and 
two or more persons drink alternatively from the same cup as a sign of unit- 
ing their hearts into one or their two souls into one. They use this entertain- 
ing with both people drinking wine from the same cup first of all as a token 
of courtesy and friendship; hence if a person does not wish to accept the cup 
from which the other has drunk, it is taken as a sign of enmity and of his not 
wishing to be friendly. On the other hand this is done when two enemies are 
reconciled; both drink from the same cup from which one of them has drunk, 
and they pass it to each other as a sign of reconciliation and union of hearts. 
Secondly, it is performed when they make a conspiracy, alliance or promise 
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which must be fulfilled at all costs; they also do this when they take oaths of 
loyalty to each other, sometimes mixing in the wine some drops of blood which 
both draw by pricking their finger, and then both drink the wine mixed with 
blood.*¢ 


By sharing the same cup, the host and guest renewed their relationship 
or a married couple began theirs, since a similar ceremony of sipping from 
the same cup was used for weddings. 

Shikisankon means “three rounds (kom) of drinking sake.” Each round 
consisted of draining a shallow cup (sakazuki) of sake three times.°” Thus, 
performing the “ceremony of three rounds” required drinking three cups 
of sake three times, or nine shallow cups of sake total. Each cup con- 
tained little more than a mouthful, allowing the event to retain its for- 
mality without degenerating into a drinking contest.°* 

Each of the three rounds of drinks included snacks to accompany the 
sake. It has been suggested that the word for “snack,” sakana, indicates 
that the foods originally served with the sake (saka) were vegetables (1a), 
that later these snacks became prepared meats like fish and seafood.°? 
The origin of the word for “menu” (Rondate), which dates to the first 
culinary text by hochonin, namely, the 1489 Shij6 School Text, is as a list 
of foods to accompany drinks. Or, as Shosekiken Sdken, the author of a 
culinary book published in 1730, indicated, a menu was the “plan for 
the rounds of drinks.”® From the Muromachi period onward, typical 
shikisankon snacks included pickled apricots (umeboshi), abalone, konbu 
seaweed, dried chestnuts (Rkachiguri), and dried squid. All these foods have 
important symbolic meanings. 

Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House offers diagrams of two trays 
for shikisankon.*! Figure 6 reveals three cups, stacked on top of one an- 
other, one for each round of drinks, accompanied by other foods. Unlike 
the banquet trays that would be served individually to each guest, there 
was one common tray bearing the sake cups and snacks for all the guests 
to use.®* Sharing the same cup allowed for the “union of hearts,” to re- 
call Rodrigues’s words. 

In contrast to the rest of the meal, which presented a variety of dif- 
ferent dishes in a unique combination, the composition of the shikisankon 
was standard, allowing us to reference an illustration from an early Edo 
period culinary text, which is nearly identical to the version in Culinary 
Text of the Yamanouchi House. Accompanying the sake cups in that il- 
lustration are, clockwise from the top, five strips of dried konbu seaweed, 
five dried chestnuts, and five strips of dried abalone, all on pieces of white 
paper.°? Excepting the number of konbu, which numbered only two pieces 
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FIGURE 6. Shokon 
hikiwatashi (shiki- 
sankon), from Scroll 
of Seven Trays and 
Nineteen Rounds of 
Drinks (Shichi no zen 
juikya kon no maki), 
Edo period. Courtesy 
of Mankamero. 


in the version in Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House, this Edo pe- 
riod painting of a shikisankon is practically identical, for these snacks 
were typical of those served for shikisankon in the Muromachi and Edo 
periods. All these foods share the distinct characteristic that none of 
them could be consumed when served in this form. Since these were dried 
foods, they would have to be soaked in water before they were eaten, 
and the process would take several hours at minimum. The dried chest- 
nuts, for instance, would have to be soaked overnight before being sim- 
mered to make them edible.® Konbu still is the chief ingredient for mak- 
ing stock, prepared by placing the seaweed in boiling water, but unless 
it is cooked, dried konbu is too tough to eat. The dried abalone could 
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not be eaten until it was soaked in water and then steamed, boiled, or 
eaten raw, or cut into small pieces to be used as a flavoring. 

Since the shikisankon snacks could not be eaten, they were included 
for the symbolic values derived from their names. Konbu seaweed, often 
called kobu, as it is in Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House, brought 
to mind the word happiness (yorokobu). The abalone was dried, pounded 
flat, and cut into long slices. Transforming a shellfish best eaten raw into 
a dried, flat form not only preserved it and allowed it to be eaten in places 
that, like Kyoto, were removed from the ocean, but it also added im- 
portant symbolic meanings and some interesting visual puns. Since it 
could be stretched out, abalone promised an extended lifespan. Dried 
abalone was also a military food, probably because, as a preserved food, 
it could be easily taken on a campaign. The word for abalone in this form 
was noshi awabi, or simply noshi as it was used in Culinary Text of the 
Yamanouchi House, a word that also meant “victory.” When the same 
preparation was called “flattened abalone,” uchi awabi, the words con- 
jured up the idea that one would “smite” (tte) one’s enemies. These mean- 
ings made abalone an auspicious gift for warriors. Dried abalone was 
often used as a decoration on gifts, a custom preserved today in the de- 
signs on gift envelopes and the wrapping paper used by many Japanese 
department stores called “abalone-paper” (xoshigami). Like the names 
of these other foods, the word for dried chestnuts (Rachiguri)—made from 
mountain chestnuts (sasaguri) that were first dried, then roasted, and then 
pounded in a mortar to remove the astringent skin—was a homonym. 
Kachi not only meant dried but also meant victory.®° 

Martial associations with the shikisankon snacks may date to as early 
as the Heian period, when warriors were toasted with sake and snacks 
on festival days and before going into battle.°’ Flattened abalone was one 
of the snacks served to accompany drinking at the annual New Year’s feast 
hosted by the Kamakura bakufu for retainers (gokenin).°* The sixteenth- 
century culinary text Transcript of Lord Okusa’s Oral Instructions in- 
cludes a pithy statement about the military symbolism of the chestnuts, 
abalone, and konbu, respectively: “On departing for battle, smiting [utte], 
winning [katte], and rejoicing [yorokobu] are joined together.” The same 
text notes later: “On returning from battle, winning, smiting, and rejoicing 
are joined together.”®? This indicates the order in which these snacks were 
to be handled to ensure their felicitous properties at drinking ceremonies 
either before departing for a battle or after returning from one. The 1714 
publication Complete Manual of Cuisine of Our School (Tory setsuyd 
ryOri taizen) expounds further on these associations: “Kobu is the widest 
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of all seaweeds; since it is so large, it is auspicious. Dried chestnuts are 
felicitous due to their association with the word victory. It is said that 
there was a hermit named Tonansei who collected and ate these and lived 
seven hundred years.””° 

When other snacks were used for shikisankon, these too had impor- 
tant symbolic meanings. Dried squid (surume) suggested the word sue- 
hirogari, meaning “enjoying increased prosperity.” Dried bonito flakes 
(katsuo bushi), also used to make soup stock and as a flavoring, evoked 
the same word for victory (katsu) as dried chestnuts.”! Like the other 
shikisankon snacks, these, too, were dried foods; but unlike them they 
could be consumed immediately.’? 

The inedible snacks of the shikisankon are analogous to the sculptures 
of marzipan, lard, and sugar called “subtleties” that graced royal ban- 
quets in thirteenth-century Europe. Anthropologist Sidney Mintz has de- 
scribed these as “message-bearing objects that could be used to make a 
special point.””? In both contexts, the presence of such culinary symbols 
bespoke martial prowess and political authority. The only difference is 
that the Japanese did not eat their symbols, and this gave them greater 
transcendence, allowing their properties to endure longer by virtue of not 
being consumed. Indeed, that warriors participating in the shikisankon 
did not consume these foods, but instead secreted them on their persons 
as if they were protective amulets, deserves note for being not only a way 
for the foods to outlast the banquets but also a way for their bearers to 
enjoy the martial qualities of these snacks and persevere in any challenge 
they might encounter. Jodo Rodrigues notes that, at formal New Year’s 
celebrations, konbu, chestnuts, dried squid, and other foods that “indi- 
cate a good omen” were served to guests, but that these were not con- 
sumed. Instead, “everybody takes one or two grains [of food] with two 
fingers of his right hand and puts them in his mouth, or at least pretends 
to put them there without actually doing so.””* The sixteenth-century 
héchonin text Transcript of Lord Okusa’s Oral Instructions, too, indi- 
cates that guests should mime eating the snacks and discreetly tuck them 
into a sleeve or fold of a kimono (kaichi): “Take the second strand of 
flattened abalone from the front and bring it up to your mouth, and then 
tuck it away into your pocket.” After pouring sake into the top cup and 
taking three drinks, the guest took up the second sake cup and chose the 
middle of the five chestnuts; this he also mimed eating before secreting 
it away like the abalone. The instructions for handling the konbu were 
similar. As noted earlier, the drinker took up these snacks in the order in 
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which they would be most important to a samurai in battle, signifying 
that he would go forth and smite the enemy (noshi, abalone), be victo- 
rious (Ratsu, chestnuts), and celebrate (kobu, konbu). 

Guidebooks to etiquette published in the Edo period disseminated the 
procedure for handling shikisankon snacks so that commoners became 
aware of these practices. One of the earliest of these texts was Treasury 
for Women (Onna chohoki), a popular compendium on behavior and 
general knowledge for women by Namura Johaku (1674-1748) first pub- 
lished in 1692. Johaku’s text reveals that commoners had adopted the 
shikisankon for wedding ceremonies but still needed guidance about 
what to do with the snacks. He writes, “The groom and bride consume 
the three rounds of drinks [shikisankon],” but, “they should only pre- 
tend to eat the food.”” Another guidebook, Chastity Bookstore House 
for Teaching Women Loyalty (Onna chiky6 misao bunko), published in 
1801, provides women with more explicit instructions about what to do 
with the snacks: “Delicacies [sakana] one should receive with the hands, 
and take them while folding a nose [blowing] paper, put [the delicacies] 
inside [the paper], place [the latter on the floor] at one’s side, and take it 
along at the time one stands up.””° Edo-period commoners employed 
shikisankon for occasions other than weddings, too, such as the first for- 
mal meeting of a client and a high-ranking courtesan, so it became a cus- 
tom used for many different purposes.’” 


A FEW EDIBLE SNACKS ALONG WITH SAKE 


In contrast to the inedible symbols used in the shikisankon, a second tray 
of tasty dishes, meant to be eaten as an accompaniment for further drink- 
ing, is depicted in Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House.’* Muromachi- 
period records indicate that as many as seventeen additional rounds of 
drinks could follow the conclusion of the shikisankon.’? However, ed- 
ible foods were served only after the third or fifth round of drinks. Longer 
drinking bouts would have necessitated that participants have something 
to eat, both to stimulate further drinking and to ensure that they did 
not pass out from having too much alcohol in their empty stomachs. 
The formality of the initial shikisankon would have also been difficult 
to maintain after so many rounds of drinks, adding another reason why 
the drinkers might have been inclined to consume the snacks they were 
served. 

The illustration of the second tray in Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi 
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House (not reproduced here) shows five dishes, three small dishes fur- 
ther away from the guest and two larger ones closer. The former include: 


Fish cake (Ramaboko) ‘Turbot (sazae) Potato bulbs on skewers (nukago 
sashi) 


A notation explains that three or five servings of fish cake should be 
served. A separate note explained that three or five potato bulbs should 
be served, so the portions of these foods were probably meant to corre- 
spond to one another. The ingredients of the fish cake are not specified, 
but fish cake can be made from any fish mashed into a paste. The paste 
is then thickened with a starch, dyed, and modeled into a shape.®? The 
potato bulbs (also called mukago) are small growths that appear on yam 
vines, rather than small potatoes. Shijo School Text indicates that, when 
kamaboko and potato bulbs on skewers were served together, they should 
be accompanied by small pieces of paper used to hold them while eat- 
ing, called kisoku (literally “turtles’ feet”), the design of which should 
suit the rank of the guest.®! Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House also 
provides possible substitutions for the turbot if it was unavailable: “fer- 
mented sea cumber intestines [Ronowata] or blue crab [gazame, also 
called gazami].” Konowata was an especially esteemed dish, one of the 
top three delicacies of the Edo period.*” 

The two larger dishes on the tray were: 


Separate rice (wake no meshi) Cold soup (hiyashiru)** 

Recall that the honzen menu also had a notation for a dish of “separate 
rice” served with cold soup. The dish appears to be characteristic of Culi- 
nary Text of the Yamanouchi House but atypical of most honzen ban- 
quets, which restricted rice to the main tray. Unfortunately, the annota- 
tions do not provide further clarification. As noted earlier, cold soups were 
a staple of Muromachi-period banquets, though less popular in the Edo 
period. The ingredients in the one here are unspecified, so it could be a 
decorative dish, but Shijd School Text contains a recipe for one made 
from oysters and sea cucumber that sounds tasty enough to eat.** As be- 
fore, the soup could also be meant as a sauce for the rice. 

After the initial drinking session, the party adjourned to another room 
to begin the honzen banquet. When a Muromachi shogun paid a formal 
visitation (onari) to a vassal or a religious institution, the shikisankon 
was a relatively private affair that occurred in a small room featuring 
Chinese art objects. The banquet that followed occurred ina larger room 
called the hiroma.*> 
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DECORATIVE SERVINGS AT HONZEN BANQUETS 


The second indication of whether something could be eaten at a honzen 
banquet was the appearance of the dish itself. Writing about earlier forms 
of banqueting (i.e., before the rise to power of Oda Nobunaga in the 
late 1560s), Joao Rodrigues explains that banquets of three, five, and 
seven trays often had many dishes that were not meant to be consumed: 
“In these banquets many of the dishes were served on plates in the form 
of pyramids neatly arranged with their corners as in the Chinese fash- 
ion, and it was from China that they derived their origin; but they were 
served only for decoration and were there to be looked at and not 
eaten.” °° The type of presentation that Rodrigues described is known 
by the generic term high serving (takamori), a way of serving food that 
dated back to at least the Heian period and indeed originated in China. 
One theory holds that this pile of food symbolized the mountain home 
of a Chinese immortal, but medieval and early modern sources provide 
other interpretations.*” 

Takamori measured approximately fifteen to eighteen centimeters in 
height and were found at some of the most elaborate banquets for the 
aristocratic and samurai elite of the Muromachi and Edo periods. When 
we consider the definition of cuisine (rydri) as denoting more that sim- 
ply a style of cooking, as including the way in which food could be ap- 
preciated intellectually and artistically, takamori played an important role 
in Japan’s culinary history by adding visual and symbolic depth to ban- 
quets, thereby differentiating these occasions from ordinary meals lack- 
ing these special dishes. The special function of takamori in the artistic 
and intellectual appreciation of a meal was confirmed by the fact that 
takamori were created especially for their decorative and symbolic pur- 
poses and were not meant to be eaten. 

Culinary historians Otsubo Fujiyo and Akiyama Teruko, who have re- 
searched the history of takamori, indicate that these types of servings were 
derived from earlier customs of religious offerings. It is still a custom to- 
day at some shrines and temples to offer fruits, nuts, and other foods piled 
in high offerings to the deities and Buddhas. Otsubo and Akiyama indi- 
cate this mode of serving was incorporated in honzen banquets for im- 
perial rituals. For example, the emperor was presented with a ceremonial 
meal on the second day of the new year called daishojinomono, and an- 
other the next day for a long-life ritual called “tooth strengthening” (oha- 
gatame), reflecting the idea that healthy teeth are important for a long 
lifespan. The emperor ate neither of these trays of food, which were served 
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in the takamori style. According to a late Heian-period description of the 
imperial ohagatame rite, Collection of Illustrated Guidelines for Miscel- 
laneous Procedures (Ruiju zatsuyOsho sashizu), foods served takamori 
style included separate plates stacked with slices of venison, wild boar, 
sea bream, carp, and whole raw vegetables (see plate 3).°* Instead of even 
trying to eat these foods, the emperor merely tapped the tray with his chop- 
sticks. Directions for this procedure appear in Annual Rites of the Kemmu 
Era (Kemmu nenchu gyoji), which dates from 1330: “Remove the chop- 
sticks from the tray, or pretend to remove them, and signify that you have 
eaten by making a noise with the chopsticks.” *? It appears that the use of 
food in ceremonies—whether an offering to deities and Buddhas or an 
offering used in a longevity ritual for the emperor—required that it not 
be eaten; and arranging it in a “high serving” marked the food for this 
purpose. 

Other modes of service likewise marked dishes as being for ceremo- 
nial or display purposes rather than for consumption, and the use of these 
extended beyond the court. Otsubo and Akiyama supply an example 
by citing a banquet menu for a New Year’s celebration served in the 
Hosokawa warrior house in the Horeki period (1751-64), as described 
by one of its descendants, Hosokawa Morisada (1912-2005).”° The same 
New Year’s meal was served for several consecutive days and consisted 
of three trays with five, five, and three side dishes, respectively: 


Main Tray 
Sea bream serving (taimori) 
Small sea bream 
Soup 
Fish salad (Rake namasu) 
Serving of pickles (ko no mono) 
Sardines 
Rice 
Second Tray 
Dried squid “cluster serving” (surume fusamori) 
Yellowtail “corner serving” (buri kadomori) 
Spiral shellfish (ashi)?! 
Soup 
“Green moss” stew (aogoke fukume)** 


Pheasant serving (kiji mori) 
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Third Tray 
Spiny lobster in the shape of a boat (ebi [no] funamori) 
Whale cleat-wood serving (kujira sangi mori) 


Duck wing serving (kamo hamori) 


The dishes called “servings” (mori), and a few others here, were not meant 
to be eaten. Hosokawa states this clearly in reference to the menu: “It 
was customary to have some things that would not be touched: on the 
main tray, the sea bream serving, the serving of pickles, and the sardines; 
on the second tray, the dried squid cluster serving, the spiral shellfish, 
and the pheasant serving; and on the third tray, the spiny lobster in the 
shape of a boat, the whale cleat-wood serving, and the duck wing serv- 
ing were not meant for eating, but were a type of decoration that one 
did not touch with chopsticks, according to custom.” (See plate 4.) It 
seems only the soups, the rice, and a few other things could be consumed. 
The foods that had been consumed would have to be replaced with every 
meal, but the decorative dishes could be reused for several days in a row.”? 
After surveying similar Edo period banquets for the warrior elite, Otsubo 
and Akiyama conclude that “trays with high servings are best considered 
to be decorations exhibiting opulence rather than food.”* 

However, the issue of serving style is more complicated than the single 
term high serving (takamori) suggests. In the aforementioned example 
the dishes are not described as high servings: the word mori is instead a 
suffix attached to certain words denoting them as “servings.” Moreover, 
the term high serving does not appear as a significant category or de- 
scriptive term in héchonin culinary texts. Instead, these texts indicate that 
there are two categories of servings. The first category was decorative 
dishes called servings (mori), akin to those in the previous menu for the 
Hosokawa family.?> This mode of serving highlighted the principle in- 
gredient by presenting it in a creative way, such as “spiny lobster in the 
shape of a boat” (ebi [no] funamori). Since these came in a variety of 
shapes, high serving is a misnomer, especially since h6chonin used more 
specific terms. The second category describes the abstract shapes that 
pieces of foods could be sculpted into. Physically these were “high serv- 
ings,” measuring about half a foot in height, but hochdnin again used 
more specific and poetic terms to describe them. In contrast to the first 
type of serving—which emphasized naturalistic depictions of ingredi- 
ents as culinary sculpture, for example, by adding feathered wings to a 
cooked duck (kamo hamori) to make it appear as if it might fly away— 
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the second category of servings evoked more abstract interpretations far- 
ther removed from the meanings of the actual foods themselves. Each 
category must be evaluated if we are to understand that, in defining a 
cuisine, Japan’s elite food culture placed as much emphasis on decora- 
tion and symbolism as it did on cooking and eating. 


LOBSTER BOATS, FLYING DUCKS, 
AND OTHER DECORATIVE SERVINGS 


The first category of dishes called servings required considerable effort 
to produce their visual effects, according to medieval culinary texts. Tran- 
script of Lord Okusa’s Oral Instructions described them as “things that 
require skill” to create.?° Decorative servings appear to be a character- 
istic of culinary texts, since they do not figure prominently in published 
culinary books written for a popular audience. The latter are more con- 
cerned with how foods should be combined (moriawase), as opposed to 
the appearance of the dishes when they are served, which was the focus 
of hochonins’ culinary texts.”” 

Ryori no sho provides some lucid descriptions of several decorative 
dishes, including “natural crab serving” (Rani no onomori), “abalone 
shell-serving” (awabi no iemori), and “wing serving” (hamori): 


Kasame means crab [kani]. Served with chopsticks, paper wrapping [Risoku], 
and colorful ribbons [7izubiki]. A gold ribbon is attached and tied in the shape 
of a dragonfly .... The ideal way to serve this is to create a natural appear- 
ance, like it is alive and crawling. This is called “serving a natural crab [Rani 
no onomori|.” 


... For abalone shell serving [awabi no iemori], attach streamers [shibe] to 
the abalone, then as a base attach seven or nine “waves” made from paper of 
five colors cut into round pieces; place the abalone on top. It is fine to serve 
the abalone [whole] in this fashion or to slice it with a knife. This is the great- 
est accomplishment of a chef. It is not appropriate to use decorative skewers 
for this dish. 


... Regarding wing servings [hamori] and the decorative setting for them— 
it is best to prepare these as one usually does. When they are brought into a 
room, point the dish itself to the right, but the wings on it to the left. It is best 
to serve this on an ornamental box or on the type of table used for religious 
offerings. There are many oral secrets about this.?® 


These descriptions share a common focus on the appearance of the 
dish, how it should be decorated and served. The middle part of the pas- 
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sage on “wing serving” refers to the proper display of the bird, usually 
a duck or a quail, at a banquet. In the hamori serving style, the feathered 
wings of the bird are reattached after the bird is cooked, giving the ap- 
pearance that the cooked bird might revive and fly away. The preceding 
descriptions reveal the attempt to present food in a lifelike way, like a 
flying bird or a crawling crab, but at the same time they are concerned 
with ornamentation, indicated by the use of streamers and colorful paper. 
It is understandable why the text Transcript of Lord Okusa’s Oral Instruc- 
tions noted that they required skill, because they are all spectacle pieces 
showcasing the chef’s art. 

Another dish, “spiny lobster in the shape of a boat” (ebi no funamori) 
is mentioned alongside these decorative dishes in Ry6dri no sho, and it 
appears frequently in other culinary texts. Shijo School Text indicates that 
it “is a major culinary work. This should be restricted to only one aris- 
tocrat [at a banquet], everyone else should receive just split spiny lobster 
instead.”?? Hocho kikigaki indicates that information about this dish is 
among the “oral secrets.”!0° The entry from Ry6ri no sho also references 
oral secrets but discloses some details: 


Spiny lobster served in a boat shape (ebi no funamori) is the spiny lobster 
from Kamakura. The shell is opened, and the meat is served upon it. Raise 
the feelers up like a ship’s masts, and stand the legs off to the sides. Make sure 
that the serving tray for this is carefully prepared. It is best served with painted 
decorations on it in silver and gold. It is best if the serving tray has a foot to 
it. There are oral secrets.!?! 


If any dishes qualify as decorative artwork, it would be the preceding 
ones set off on special trays and with silver and gold ornaments to draw 
further attention to them. 

Even more remarkable is the fact that there was a special moment in 
the banquet set aside to appreciate the artistic qualities of these servings, 
as indicated in the description in Transcript of Lord Okusa’s Oral Instruc- 
tions of the proper way to handle a “wing serving of quail meat” (uzura 
no habushi mori). The passage indicates that the dish was ultimately con- 
sumed, but not until it was painstakingly appreciated. 


The quail is not eaten during the course of the banquet. Once the banquet is 
over, when the sake containers appear and the guests have assumed more com- 
fortable seating positions, seeing that the sake has been passed three times 
around the room, take up the stand bearing the quail in your right hand and 
then your left. Gaze at it as if you are peering under the bird’s left wing. Then 
replace the bird in its original position with the beak facing you. Use your 
right hand and remove the flowers that have been placed inside the bird. With 
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your left hand take hold of the bird as if you were going to examine it a little. 
First appreciate the flowers. Then remove the flowers and place them between 
the main table and the second one at the edge of the tatami mat in front of 
them. Take up the stand for the quail in your right hand and place this as well 
on the tatami in front of the second tray on your right. Bring your left hand 
and then your right in front of it making a short bow. Place your left hand on 
the stand bearing the quail, and use the right hand to remove some of the meat 
on the left side of the quail, placing it on the stand. There is a significant amount 
of meat inside, so use your right hand to remove the meat served on the bird 
and place it on the wings. Next, again pick up the stand in the right hand and 
place it in the left hand. Take a long appreciative look at it. Return the stand 
to the right hand, and place it in front of the main table. Now, remove the del- 
icacies from the wings with your right hand and place them on your left hand. 
Enjoy them with your right hand. These can be consumed while the sake is 
being served. Finally, when hot water is being served, use your chopsticks to 
remove any remaining meat that stands out from the wings and place it on 
the main table, and use your right hand to cover the quail with its wings. Pick 
up the flowers with your left hand and offer a few words of praise about them, 
smell them, and then tuck them into your pocket.! 


This was a dish meant to be savored in more ways than one, from en- 
joying the color and fragrance of the flowers decorating it, to appreciat- 
ing the shape of the wings, to ultimately tasting the meat, eating it with 
one’s hands. The diner’s ceremonial observation of the dish and his bow- 
ing to it are reminiscent of the opening of the tea ceremony, when guests 
kneel before the utensils to admire them before the host enters the room. 
Though the chef was also absent from the banquet, the products of his 
labors were present, and the aforementioned rules indicate that they were 
meant to be painstakingly admired. The same text provides similar di- 
rections for appreciating spiny lobster served in a boat shape. Before it 
was consumed, the lobster was held aloft “with the utmost feeling of ap- 
preciation for it.”!% 

Given the complexity of the rules for eating these servings, it is easy 
to imagine that guests might not make an attempt to eat them, especially 
since they would do so only after having consumed several trays of food 
during the banquet proper. Some guests might even find a whole cooked 
bird with its feathered wings reattached too intimidating, especially if 
the chef had really given the bird the appearance that it might at any mo- 
ment fly away. These reasons help us understand why the wing serving 
and lobster in a boat shape listed on the Hosokawa banquet menu cited 
earlier were not eaten. There would have been other snacks available dur- 
ing the postbanquet drinking session in case guests wanted something to 
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eat without the difficulties associated with attempting to consume one 
of these display dishes. 


CEDAR, PINECONE, AND OTHER SERVING SHAPES 


The second type of decorative serving is characterized by the way the foods 
were served piled in high-serving style (takamori). Shijo-House Decora- 
tions for 7-5-3 Trays (Shijoke shichigosan no kazarikata) is a short writ- 
ing covering the appropriate banquet settings for weddings, which it refers 
to as “banquet trays” (kyo no zen), and it includes illustrations of these. 
One set of illustrations is for a five-tray banquet, and this exemplifies how 
the high-serving style gave new meanings to familiar foods. Unlike the 
trays served for a usual honzen banquet, the first two of the five banquet 
trays here lack soups, providing one clue that they were not meant to be 
consumed. However, the main clue was provided in the shape of the dishes. 

The main banquet tray (honkyo) contains dishes in several different 
serving styles, and one of these dishes is squid in a “decorative serving” 
(uzumori). Hocho kikigaki defines decorative serving (also called usumori) 
as “rolled, dried squid” (maki surume).' This is a recipe for flat, dried 
squid tightly rolled up and then cut into circular pieces that could be bent 
into decorative shapes such as butterflies. These were a typical ornamen- 
tation for wedding banquets, because butterflies represented the couple’s 
future happiness together.!® In the case of Shij6-House Decorations for 
7-5-3 Trays, the dried squid is shaped into what looks like two different 
types of stylized flowers, rather than butterflies, on either side of the near 
corners of the main tray (see plate 5). 

Turning to the other items on the main tray, the large circle in the mid- 
dle is rice, requisite for the main tray. The book’s reference to “cranelike” 
(tsuru yO) could be to a soup, because soup is missing; however, soup is 
also missing from another illustration of a main tray in the same text, and 
that same illustration includes a figure of a crane in that location, one of 
a pair of small figurines on either side of the chopsticks. So the reference 
here is probably to a small, inedible model of a crane. Cranes were asso- 
ciated with long life, as legend held that they lived for a thousand years; 
consequently, cranes were popular motifs in wedding decorations. A salt- 
cellar is also mentioned, but not drawn in its location to the right of the 
chopsticks. Other drawings in the same text pair the salt with a small con- 
tainer of ginger (shdga) on the other side of the chopsticks.!°° Both were 
condiments. The scale of the image is hard to judge, but the chopsticks 
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lying in a small rest are quite large relative to the size of the tray and other 
dishes. In this respect they are similar to the long chopsticks for the de- 
ity’s use that are added to food offerings at Shinto shrines, providing fur- 
ther indication that these foods were not meant to be eaten. 

The remaining five dishes on the main banquet tray have a special sig- 
nificance as a group, especially because of their colors. The middle dish 
is identified as shaved abalone (kezurimono noshi), one among five such 
dishes of “shredded things” (Rezurimono) that customarily formed a set. 
The set here also includes: sea bream belly (tai tori), sea bass, sea eel (hamu 
or hamo), and some type of fowl (tori), probably pheasant, served with a 
paper decoration (kisoku).!°’ The colors of these five dishes are well known, 
although colors are not indicated in the text. Culinary Text of the Yama- 
nouchi House provides the colors and their locations: “The five varieties 
of shredded things [kezurimono] are served as follows. The same [format] 
is true throughout the year.” 


Red White 
Black 


Yellow Green!°8 


Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House does not explain what the five 
dishes are, but indicates that they are approximately 1.5 to 1.8 centimeters 
in height (five to six bu), indicating that they are low plates of food, the 
miniature versions of high servings. Ise Sadatake details the kezurimono 
used in the Okusa culinary school, providing their respective colors and 
some other details. 


The five varieties of shredded things in the Okusa school are: green—dried shark 
[sametari]; yellow—flattened abalone [noshi awabi|; red—dried bonito [katsuo 
bushi]; white—dried conger eel [gongiri]; and black—dried sea cucumber 
[iriko]. These five things are thinly sliced and made into a decorative isle of the 
immortals [tekake ni moru]. They are added to the tray with the rice-cake soup 
[z6ni]. They are presented on a turtle’s shell, which is a six sided tray.!°? 


The significance of the five-color combination (goshiki) is well known. 
It appears frequently in artistic motifs, including on the curtain separat- 
ing the backstage area from the Noh stage. According to yin-yang the- 
ory (onmyddo), the five colors are associated with the five agents. White 
represents sunlight and yang, and black stands for darkness and yin. The 
remaining three colors, green, red, and yellow, represent wood, fire, and 
earth, respectively, indicating that the white and black also represent the 
remaining two elements, metal and water. Five-agent theory opens up a 
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universe of interpretations for these foods, since each one was associated 
not only with a color but also with a direction, a season, a taste, and an 
internal organ, to name just a few associations.!!° 

Another exploration of the wealth of meanings of the kezurimono is 
found in Secret Writings: 


The serving of sea bream is oceans and male; the serving of sea bass is rivers 
and female. The bird is mountain and male; the taro in the shape of a pinecone 
[matsukasa] is female. The sea squirt [hoya] serving and the refined sea salt 
are male; the rolled dried squid [uzumori] is river water and female. The ge- 
ography of the kezurimono represents the country. And the country that is 
represented is none other than Japan.'!! 


The interweaving of protonationalist sentiment with gender almost sug- 
gests the description is by a twenty-first-century semiotician, not the au- 
thor of an early-seventeenth-century culinary text. The fanciful inter- 
pretation takes some liberties, since the sea salt and rolled squid were 
not part of the kezurimono set. However, this fault does not diminish the 
inventiveness of this particular fantasy with food. 

The “pinecone serving” (matsukasa mori), mentioned above, de- 
scribes the shape of the piles of Rezurimono, just as uzumori indicates a 
way to serve the squid. Secret Writings states that the taro is in the shape 
of the pinecone. However, in the illustration from Shijo-House Decora- 
tions for 7-5-3 Trays (see plate 5), all the kezurimono are in that shape: 
narrow at the bottom and broad at the top. 

On the second tray in this text (and others), the serving style is called 
“cypress serving” (sugimori). The name indicates not only a mode of serv- 
ing the dishes on the tray (specifically the rice in the circle) but also a 
designation for the entire tray. If the fish salad (namasu) can be taken as 
indicative, in the pinecone serving the top flares out, but in the cypress 
serving it comes to a point at the top. These two modes were said to rep- 
resent different genders, according to Secret Writings: “The pine of the 
main table is male, and the pine of the cypress serving is a female.” The 
text goes on to say that the pines on the respective trays also represent 
the Hachiman and Kasuga deities and longevity, as “the pine is a prayer 
for a thousand years of blessings.”!'!* A reference to Zeami’s Noh play 
Takasago, about the enduring love of the spirits of two pine trees for one 
another, may have been too obvious a reference for the author to include, 
since singing passages from the play at weddings was a custom dating 
to at least the sixteenth century, and it had been a typical motif for wed- 
ding decorations since that time. 
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Like the rice on the second tray, the fish salad (namasu) is in a cypress 
serving. It occupies the central point in a visual repetition of the kezuri- 
mono from the first tray, which includes dried conger eel (gongiri) in the 
top right corner, fowl (probably pheasant) with serving paper (tori 
kisoku) below that, dried squid in a corner shape (kakumori surume) in 
the left top, and “yam basket” (imogomi) below that. The directions for 
creating this dish are partially missing, but the “yam basket” is made from 
yams (imo) mixed with rice flour, which is then wrapped in konbu sea- 
weed, simmered in miso, and sliced into small pieces. Another rice cake 
(mochi) dish occupies the bottom left corner, and an unnamed whole fish, 
probably a carp, rests in the bottom right one.'! Felicitous decorations 
of a tortoise (Rame) and crane (tsuru) are indicated but not drawn, along 
with a serving of salt (shio). 

In addition to dishes in the pinecone and cypress serving styles, Tran- 
script of Lord Okusa’s Oral Instructions offers a recipe for abalone served 
in the pine needle style (awabi matsuba mori): 


Spread cypress needles in the middle of a shell, place citron leaves on top of 
that, make a depression on top, and then flatten the abalone on top of that. 
The serving height is about 15 centimeters [5 suv]. The [proper] serving style 
is to have it gradually taper at the top.!4 


The dish might derive its name from the cypress needles included, but 
since it measures fifteen centimeters or nearly half a foot, it is clearly a 
form of high serving, which, like the cypress serving, tapers at the top. 

As noted earlier, Ise Sadatake offers a different geographical expla- 
nation of the five kezurimono, claiming they represented a “decorative 
island of immortals” (tekake), also called horai island. The story of an 
island of immortals is, like the mountain of immortals described earlier, 
Chinese in origin, and it remains an auspicious decorative device for ban- 
quets at New Year’s celebrations and wedding ceremonies in Japan. And 
on both occasions, it is usually admired but not consumed.!!> Modern 
versions have a variety of small treats tucked under a model of a pine 
tree on a suhama dais (also called a shimadat), a short table that resem- 
bles an island because of its wavy shape; this makes it easier to imagine 
it representing the immortals’ paradise (see plate 6). How the five kezu- 
rimono in a banquet represent the island of immortals requires more 
imagination, but if one can envision that the dishes represent Japan, then 
an island of immortals is not a far step away. Rather than end the dis- 
cussion, Ise and other food writers open up interpretations for dishes, 
facilitating inventive ways to think about them. 
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ZONI: EATING THE KING OF DEMONS 


Before I conclude the discussion of message-bearing foods at honzen ban- 
quets, z6mi, a soup made from rice cake and other delicacies, warrants a 
short examination. In his description of the five kezurimono, Ise notes 
the addition of z6ni on the same tray. Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi 
House also includes z6ni as an accompaniment to the kezurimono, and 
it was often served as snack to accompany the three ceremonial rounds 
of drinks (shikisankon).''!© Zoni remains to this day a customary food 
for New Year’s celebrations, usually eaten on the fourth day. However, 
the medieval and early modern interpretations of zoni seem largely to 
have been forgotten. 

The word zoni, meaning “a variety of simmered things,” dates from 
the fourteenth century, and the recipes for it are varied, but all use a rice 
cake (mochi) as the central ingredient.''” Guide to Meals for the Tea Cer- 
emony (Cha no yu kondate shinan), published in 1696, provides the fol- 
lowing recipe for z6ni: 


For z6ni, put grilled tofu in the bottom, with daikon layered on top. Place 
two rice cakes cut into squares on top of one another, and skewered abalone, 
dried abalone cut into strips and tied together, abalone, konbu, dried chest- 
nut, and small fish on skewers on top of the rice cake. Place these seven items 
together and simmer in seasoned miso.!!8 


Although abalone is used three times, the different methods of prepara- 
tion for it allow the author to count each version as a separate ingredient. 

A variety of ingredients was important in making z6ni and for the sym- 
bolic meaning of the dish. The Complete Manual of Cuisine of Our School 
(Torya setsuyo ryori taizen), published in 1714, attributes special sig- 
nificance to the ingredients of this dish, which it glosses as “simmered 
organs,” based on a homonym for the word zoni. The “simmered organs” 
belong to none other than the King of Demons (Mao).!!9 


The zoni is arranged to model the five organs of the King of Demons. The 
heart of fire is red. Bonito, which represents this, rests at the bottom. The spleen 
is yellow, the color of earth. Abalone on skewers is made to resemble the lungs. 
The liver is green like a tree. A gourd [manakotsume] is cut long and round. 
The lungs are metal and white. The rice cake courses with energy. The kid- 
neys are water and black.!° 


In this meandering and mystical description, the overall associations 
between foods and demonic organs in z6ni is clear, as is the connection 
between food and the five colors and five agents noted earlier in the de- 
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scription of the kezurimono. Late-seventeenth-century tea master Endo 
Genkan includes a similar interpretation of z6ni, but he adds a note of 
caution: “According to one interpretation, zOni symbolizes the organs 
of the King of Demons, and this explanation holds that it works a type 
of magic, but such assertions are dubious.” !*! Nevertheless, Endo, who 
liked to write in great detail, included this reference, explaining that some 
believed consuming the dish provided magical power, aiding the body 
against demonic influences. Even though Endo might not subscribe to 
such ideas, they could still amuse him. Consequently, though the zoni 
might not actually give anyone magical powers, it does exemplify how 
food, when prepared according to culinary rules, took on the ability to 
provoke intellectual activity and aesthetic appreciation. 


SOMETHING OTHER THAN FOOD 


In medieval and early modern Japan, the custom of not eating prepared 
dishes served at a banquet was a way to highlight symbolic meanings of 
foods and to produce and accrue other qualities from them. Actually eat- 
ing one of the snacks served with a ceremonial rounds of drinks would 
have been a social blunder, and it would have been nearly impossible to 
do, given the form of the foods served. The same was true of other ban- 
quets foods that appeared in preserved form, piled into pyramids, or 
molded in decorative servings resembling sculpture. Through their skills, 
hochonin transformed foods already laden with symbolic meanings into 
dishes that, by virtue of their shapes and their appearance at certain mo- 
ments of a banquet, reinforced their symbolic importance, overriding their 
simple nutritional and gustatory qualities—as illustrated by the examples 
of a spiny lobster served in the shape of a boat, the crawling crab, and 
the quail presented with its feathered wings. The rules for transforming 
foods into symbols were codified by hochdnin serving the court and high- 
ranking samurai in the late medieval period. Through publication of texts 
such as Secret Writings and Complete Manual of Cuisine of Our School 
from the mid-seventeenth century onward, and the subsequent works that 
borrowed from these books, the rules became more widely known. To- 
day some vestiges of this cuisine are preserved in the more conservative 
wedding banquets and in ceremonial foods like zoni eaten at New Year’s 
celebrations. More important, these customs served as an inspiration for 
viewing food in its raw and prepared forms as something other than sim- 


ply food—as a cuisine having artistic, moral, and emotional resonance. ! 


CHAPTER 4 


The Barbarians’ Cookbook 


The culinary texts (ry6risho) by men of the the carving knife (hochdnin) 
referenced thus far remained the dominant form of culinary writing un- 
til the mid-seventeenth century. These writings never lost their impor- 
tance in the Edo period, because they provided information about cut- 
ting rituals (shikibocho) and ceremonial banqueting (shikisho ryori) that 
continued to be important to the employers of héchonin—the military 
elite and imperial aristocracy. Yet after the publication of the first culi- 
nary book (ryéribon), Tales of Cookery (Ryori monogatari) in 1643, culi- 
nary texts by hdchonin were no longer the sole writings on cuisine in cir- 
culation. In fact, since nearly all culinary texts by hochdnin remained 
in manuscript form until the modern period, it would be more accurate 
to recognize that culinary books like Tales of Cookery were actually the 
first popular writings on cuisine and signaled the popularization of elite 
modes of dining and the broadening of the authorship, readership, and 
subject matter of culinary texts, to name several important developments. 

But before we leave the world of culinary manuscripts behind to ex- 
amine published culinary books, one more text deserves mentioning be- 
cause it speaks to important changes in Japan’s foodways in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the era of transition in these two genres of 
culinary writing. Southern Barbarians’ Cookbook (Nanban ryorisho, 
hereafter Barbarians’ Cookbook) is a manuscript that was written in the 
seventeenth century, if not earlier, and not published in the Edo period.! 
In that regard it is similar to culinary texts by hochdonin, and it may have 
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been authored by one. On the other hand, characteristics of Barbarians’ 
Cookbook foreshadow many of those of published culinary books. It in- 
troduces new ingredients, methods of preparation, and nomenclature not 
found in the culinary texts of hdch6dnin and, at the same time, ignores 
the chief focus of these works on cutting rituals and ceremonial cuisine. 

Nevertheless, the foreignness of this work sets it apart from these other 
genres because Barbarians’ Cookbook is a collection of Portuguese and 
Spanish recipes, making it unique among premodern culinary writings 
in Japan. Accordingly, Barbarians’ Cookbook offers insight into histor- 
ical developments outside of cooking, such as the impact of Iberian cul- 
ture on Japan that began with the arrival of the Portuguese in 1543 and 
extended beyond their prohibition from the country by 1639. The abil- 
ity of Japan to regulate its foreign relations was one result of the crea- 
tion of a stable hegemonic military regime, the Tokugawa bakufu, whose 
establishment in 1603 finally ended the long period of Warring States 
(1467-1573) and the battles of unification of the final decades of the six- 
teenth century. The founding of the Tokugawa regime ushered in an era 
of peace that allowed for the growth of cities and the creation of a dis- 
tinct urban culture, which included a thriving publishing industry that 
produced hundreds of culinary books. 

Barbarians’ Cookbook is the missing link in the transition from culi- 
nary texts to culinary books; it is also a document revealing broader de- 
velopments in foodways in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. Barbarians’ Cookbook reveals the introduction of new ingredients, 
cooking techniques, and dishes that would reshape the Japanese diet. 
Sugar candies and baking, to cite two examples, did not make an ap- 
pearance in culinary texts before the Edo period, but they were funda- 
mental to recipes in Barbarians’ Cookbook and in Edo-period culinary 
books thereafter, especially works on confectionery. In addition to in- 
troducing these new ingredients, Barbarians’ Cookbook indicates a shift 
in attitude toward foods like chicken and eggs, which were well known 
in Japan but considered taboo as foods, at least among the upper classes, 
before the Edo period. Barbarians’ Cookbook uses chicken and eggs to 
create dishes new to Japan, many of which, like the sponge cake (kasu- 
tera), and a chicken-and-rice dish called Southern Barbarian Dish (nanban 
ryOri), became household names and were frequently included in culi- 
nary books in the period. 

As the example of Southern Barbarian Dish illustrates, Barbarians’ 
Cookbook offered new ways to describe recipes, by giving dishes evoca- 
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tive names. This development shows that foods and cooking methods 
were made to signify in new ways, marking a watershed in the develop- 
ment of cuisine as foods were seen through new intellectual and artistic 
lenses. In sum, Barbarians’ Cookbook may not have been widely circu- 
lated until modern times, but it offers a chance to examine the links and 
the gaps between the elite medieval culinary world and the developing 
popular trends in the Edo period in terms of ingredients (food) and think- 
ing about food (fantasy). Before examining the book’s significance in this 
regard, we must closely study the text itself, a full translation of which 
is included as an appendix. 


THE MYSTERIOUS END AND BEGINNING 
OF BARBARIANS’ COOKBOOK 


The colophon at the end of Barbarians’ Cookbook and the title at the 
beginning provide few clues about the history of the text. The colophon 
lacks a date but lists the names of two people, Morita Shirs Uemon, who 
is presumably the author or copyist, and Tanaka Sahy6e, apparently the 
work’s recipient. These individuals may be hdchonin, but they remain to 
be identified.? The title on the oldest extant version of the manuscript, a 
copy dating from the late Edo period in the Kano Collection of Tohoku 
University Library, is in a different hand than the manuscript itself.4 The 
Kano Collection is the former library of Kan6 Kokichi (1865-1942), a 
Meiji-era philosopher and educator, and Kano is likely the person who 
added the title to the text. 

The choice of title seems appropriate to the work’s contents. South- 
ern barbarian (nanban) was originally a derogatory term in Chinese used 
for the “southern islanders” from Southeast Asia. In Japan the word came 
to be used in reference to Europeans, especially Portuguese and Span- 
ish merchants and missionaries, who landed first on Japan’s southern 
islands. Some scholars mark the date of their arrival in 15 43 as the start 
of the “Christian century.” Estimates place the number of Japan’s con- 
verts to Christianity during the era of Iberian contact as high as three 
hundred thousand by 1600. But in the first three decades of the seven- 
teenth century, the Tokugawa bakufu virtually eliminated Christianity, 
forcing converts to give up their faith, be exiled from Japan, or be put 
to death. It also prohibited the Spanish and Portuguese from its shores 
in 1624 and 1639, respectively. 

Despite persecution, remnants of Iberian influence survived in Japan, 
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as exemplified by the Spanish and Portuguese recipes contained in Bar- 
barians’ Cookbook, some of which became increasingly popular over 
the course of the Edo period. Tempura, made from breaded fried shrimp 
and vegetables, is perhaps the most famous of these contributions to 
Japanese foodways, one available in Japanese restaurants worldwide to- 
day.° While the recipe for tempura is not included in Barbarians’ Cook- 
book, there is a dish called tenpurari and several other recipes for sweets, 
like the yellow sponge Castilian Cake, kasutera. These dishes along with 
cookies (béro), the bumpy sugar-ball candy known as konpeitd, and 
arubeitd, a candy that can be molded into lozenges or more fanciful 
shapes, would became favorites in the Edo period and have not lost their 
popularity today. 

The inclusion of these dishes and others demonstrating Iberian in- 
fluence appears to date the period of compilation for Barbarians’ Cook- 
book to a time when the Japanese authors of the text could sample and 
learn how to prepare Portuguese and Spanish dishes firsthand, but be- 
fore Japanese had adapted these dishes to their own taste. As we will see, 
a comparison of the recipes in Barbarians’ Cookbook with more tech- 
nically advanced versions found in published culinary books of the Edo 
period provides evidence that dates the manuscript to, if not before the 
period of Iberian expulsion, then shortly afterward. However, this does 
not completely resolve questions about the work’s date of composition 
and authorship. 


SWEETS IN THE BARBARIANS’ COOKBOOK 


The Barbarians’ Cookbook is a collection of forty-five recipes without 
preface or additional commentary. This format is consistent with medi- 
eval culinary texts, which are simple listings of material without a table 
of contents. Later-published culinary books usually have a preface, table 
of contents, and other signposts that make them easier for readers to con- 
sult. Despite its similarities to earlier culinary texts, Barbarians Cook- 
book omits the cooking techniques typical of the medieval period: it does 
not feature recipes for fish and vegetable salads (namasu, aemono), sim- 
mered dishes (nimono), grilled dishes (yakimono), sashimi, and pickles 
(tsukemono) comparable to the ones found in fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century culinary texts by hochdnin.® Instead, half the book is devoted to 
recipes for Iberian and Japanese confectionery, and the other half con- 
tains Iberian-inspired meat dishes and recipes for Japanese noodles and 
dumplings. 
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The first half of the book consists of twenty-seven recipes. This sec- 
tion lacks a header, but all of the recipes are for sweets. The first eigh- 
teen recipes are for sweets of Iberian origin or inspiration, as indicated 
by their foreign-sounding names written in phonetics. 


Cookie (b6ro) 

Fried Dough (kosukuran) 

Cheese Cake (kesachtina) 

[Fried Dough] (haruteisu) 

[Sweet Grilled Bread] (oiriyasu) 

Castilian Cookie (kasute b6ro) 

[Sesame Seed Candy] (chichira’ato) 
Aruheito 

Caramels (karumeira) 

Konpeito 

Colorful Grilled Rice Ball (k6ren) 

Fried Goodie (aburamono) 

[Fried Rice Flour Dough in Syrup] (hiryozu) 
Egg Noodles (tamago somen) 

[Meat Pie] (hasuteira) 

Bread (pan) 

Southern Barbarian Dumplings (nanban mochi) 
Biscuits (bisuk6to) 


Significantly, recipes such as haruteisu and oiriyasu are identified only by 
the phonetic versions of their foreign-sounding names. (I have provided 
a translation in brackets of the less familiar dishes.) The fact that the com- 
piler of the cookbook did not supply translations for the names of these 
dishes indicates both a close degree of familiarity with them and the lack 
of a native equivalent. 

The remaining confectionery recipes in Barbarians’ Cookbook are for 
“Japanese sweets”—confectionery that may have originated outside of 
Japan but had a history of several centuries in Japan before the arrival 
of Europeans. 


Uir6 mochi 

Whale Dumplings (kujira mochi) 
Karasumi 

Snow Rice Cakes (yuki mocht) 
Yorimitsu 

Pearls (akoya) 
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Sweet Adzuki Bean Paste (yokan) 
Leaf-Wrapped Rice Cake (asaina chimaki) 
Stuffed Buns (manji) 


The recipe for uir6 mochi, a gelatinous cake made from glutinous rice, 
contains the annotation that it is a “sweet for use in the tea ceremony” 
(sukiya kashi). The sweets that followed—five of which are variations 
on the recipe for uir6 mochi—were also served with tea in the late me- 
dieval and early modern periods, so the notation probably applies to them 
as well.’ All of these dishes predate the arrival of Europeans in Japan. 
Rice cakes wrapped in leaves (chimaki) date to as early as the Heian pe- 
riod, while wird, manju, and yokan arrived from China in the Kamakura 
and Muromachi periods as tenshin, midday snacks for Buddhist monks.® 

The Japanese sweets, in contrast to the Iberian ones, were made with 
little if any sugar, which was seldom used in cooking before the early 
modern period. Japanese knew about the existence of sugar by the eighth 
century, well before the arrival of Iberians; however, they did not use it 
for cooking and instead valued its medicinal properties.” Sugar was not 
raised in Japan until the early modern period, so before then other sweet- 
eners were occasionally used instead. As Ise Sadatake notes in Teij’s Mis- 
cellany (Teij6 zakki): “Long ago when there was no sugar, all sweets were 
sweetened with something called sweet arrowroot (amazura).” He says 
of sweet arrowroot that it is “a viny plant. Concocting an infusion of the 
leaves and turning it into a syrup makes something like a thick malt syrup 
that will sweeten any foods it is mixed with.”!° Besides amazura, rice 
glucose (mizu ame) and honey were used as sweeteners in Japan.!! 

The recipes for “sweets for the tea ceremony” in Barbarians’ Cook- 
book indicate that the text was written at a time when sweets (kashi) 
were only beginning to become synonymous with sugary confectionery. 
The Jesuit Portuguese-Japanese dictionary Vocabulario da Lingoa de Ia- 
pam (Nippo jisho), published in Nagasaki in 1603, describes “sweets,” 
or kashi—written as quaxi in this dictionary—as fruit eaten after a meal.!* 
Other foods besides fruits were served after meals to accompany tea, but 
these were not usually sweets in the modern sense of the word. For ex- 
ample, two trays of “snacks for tea” (cha no ko) are listed in Culinary 
Text of the Yamanouchi House (Yamanouchi ryorisho) dating to 1497, 
but only one of these snacks is sweetened, namely, thin slices of gelatin 
served in rice glucose (mizu ame), found on the first tray. Other snacks 
on that tray are oysters on skewers, seaweed, and chestnuts; while the 
second tray holds dried devil’s tongue (kon’yaku), fermented soybeans 
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(natto), wheat gluten, konbu seaweed, and kumquat (kimkan).' Tea mas- 
ter Sen no Rikya (1522-91) most often used wheat gluten, chestnuts, sar- 
dines, and konbu seaweed as “sweets” to accompany his teas. The sweets 
served most frequently in the tea ceremony record titled Matsuya’s Record 
of Gatherings (Matsuya kaiki, 1604-50) were chestnuts, gingko nuts, tan- 
gerines, persimmons, sugared yokan, rice cakes, octopus, abalone, sweet 
potato, and wheat gluten.!+ The late-seventeenth-century culinary book 
Assembly of Standard Cookery Writings (Gorui nichiyo ryorisho), pub- 
lished in 1689, contains a remarkably similar list of tea sweets, which 
combined fruits with savory rather than sweet dishes: pear, rice cake 
wrapped in camellia leaf (tsubaki mochi), grilled rice cake (yaki mochi), 
yam (yama no imo), arrowhead (kuwai), “preserves in honey” (mitsu- 
zuke), shiitake mushrooms, citron-flavored steamed dumpling (yubeshi), 
grilled wheat gluten (fu no yaki), manju, taro, and chimaki.'> In short, 
the fact that wird and five of its variations are listed as “sweets for tea” 
in Barbarians’ Cookbook, but are not made with any sugar, is congru- 
ent with the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century idea that “tea sweets” 
were unsweetened snacks.!° These sweets could still be served with great 
style, as they were to Emperor Gomizuno’o in a famous banquet in 1626 
(see plate 7). 

Nevertheless, Barbarians’ Cookbook also foreshadows the sweeten- 
ing of Japanese confectionery in its use of sugar in recipes for two tra- 
ditional favorites: stuffed buns (manjuz) and yokan. Ise Sadatake under- 
stood this history, stating that yokan and manju were once sugarless 
snacks, not sweets. 


In ancient times, sweets [kashi] did not refer to the items like steamed sweets 
and dry sweets of today: in most cases kashi referred to fruit. Sweets for tea 
were things such as chestnuts, persimmons, pears, mandarin oranges, citrus, 
ripe persimmon, and tree-ripened persimmon, and also boiled things such as 
potatoes, arrowhead, kotake mushrooms, and shiitake mushrooms, as well 
as things pierced with skewers, such as grilled, dried pike conger, and boiled 
things such as abalone and turbot. Items like rice cakes and manju were called 
refreshments [tenshin]. Things such as yokan and bekkan [“softshell tortoise,” 
a dish made from Chinese yam, flour, and sugar; after it is steamed, it is shaped 
to look like a tortoise, giving the dish its name] are called kan. They were not 
called sweets [kashi].'’ 


Today, manju may be synonymous with buns stuffed with sweet adzuki 
bean, but before the Edo period they had many different fillings, includ- 
ing vegetables.’ Modern yokan is made from sweet, jellied adzuki bean 
paste and agar agar (kanten) or kudzu starch, but when this dish arrived 
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in Japan from China, it was a vegetarian substitute for mutton soup, as 
indicated by its name written using the Chinese character yO, meaning 
“sheep,” and the word kan for “soup.”!? Up to the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, if sugar was added to these recipes, they were called sugar manji 
(sato manju) and sugar yokan (sato yokan) to designate a special added 
ingredient.”° It was not until the 1680s, when the word kashi had be- 
come synonymous with sugary treats, that the designation sugar was 
dropped from manju and yokan, a change in meaning that coincided with 
the rise of the confectionery business in Japan and the increased impor- 
tation and consumption of sugar.”! 

In contrast to the use of little or no sugar in the Japanese sweets in- 
cluded in the Barbarians’ Cookbook, the use of large amounts of refined 
sugar characterizes the Iberian sweets, evoking the close connection be- 
tween the Portuguese and the sugar trade at the turn of the seventeenth 
century.’* The recipes for kasutera and caramels each require six hun- 
dred grams of refined sugar in equal proportion to the flour used. Before 
the first three decades of the seventeenth century, when Japanese had yet 
to refine their own sugar, white sugar would have been imported, ini- 
tially from Iberian traders and later from the Dutch and Chinese mer- 
chants who replaced them.’ This was an extremely profitable trade for 
the Portuguese, who in the same period also controlled the sugar market 
in Europe, producing sugar on Brazilian plantations and other colonies. 
In the late sixteenth century, Portuguese in Nagasaki purchased white 
sugar in Canton and resold it for two to three times the original price. 
Brown sugar was ten times more profitable for them.*4 This made sugar 
an expensive commodity for Japanese consumers. In the early seventeenth 
century, the amount of refined sugar needed to create the kasutera recipe 
in Barbarians’ Cookbook cost 6.5 ry0, approximately twenty-five to 
thirty-six times the cost of an equal amount of rice.”> Not only did Por- 
tuguese dominate sugar production and trade globally around 1600, 
but they were also leaders in the use of sugar in confectionery. Scholar 
Eddy Stols comments, “More than others, the people in Portugal, Anda- 
lusia, and other Spanish regions developed and maintained surprising 
ingeniousness and an almost disturbing creativity to vary and differ- 
entiate their sweets in all forms and colors and under the most evocative 
names.”*° Thus the Portuguese traders who brought sugar were also ex- 
pert in how to use it, and they transmitted their art to Japanese. 

Japanese who wanted to learn how to make the Portuguese sweets 
konpeito, aruheito, and caramels would need to master the tricky art of 
candy making, and Barbarian’s Cookbook provides useful advice. The 
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first challenge was learning how to heat sugar with a little water to make 
a syrup without having it crystallize, which could turn a promising syrup 
“with lightning speed into a grainy mass,” ruining it for candy making, 
as one modern cookbook warns.”’ The recipe for hard candy, konpeito, 
in Barbarians’ Cookbook cautions readers to heat the sugar until just 
before it crystallizes. 


Use cinnamon and sesame for the centers [of the candies]. Place these in a 
smooth bowl. Heat sugar until just before it crystallizes into candy [ame], pour 
this over the cores, and roast. When these become bumpy on the edges, di- 
vide into three parts. Dye one part red, one part green, and one part white. 
Mix these three colors together. There are oral instructions.?® 


Barbarians’ Cookbook advises readers to remove crystals and other 
impurities in sugar syrup by adding egg whites, as the recipe for the soft 
candy arubeito describes: “Add the whites from two eggs to one kin [600 
grams] of white sugar. Add one cup of water and beat together. Then, 
bring it to a boil, strain the liquid, and boil again.”?? Tales of Cookery 
clarifies this point in its directions: “For making a syrup, stir up an egg 
and mix it in. All the sugar crystals will adhere to this [egg] and can be 
removed.”*° Tricks like these helped candy makers avoid ruining syrups 
that had heated too quickly. 

Other recipes in Barbarians’ Cookbook provide clues to the candy 
maker on how to judge the correct temperature of the syrup for differ- 
ent types of candy. The higher the temperature of the syrup, the more 
concentrated the sugar becomes, and the harder and more brittle the re- 
sulting candy. The recipe for arubeit6 indicates that one should “boil un- 
til the mix would harden when added to water but would still be pli- 
able.” This passage directs the chef to perform the “cold water test,” used 
to judge when a syrup has reached the correct temperature. The candy 
maker drops a dollop of syrup in cold water and measures the hardness 
and consistency of it after it has cooled.*! The syrup turns into a thread 
at 230 degrees; it can be shaped into a soft ball at 250 degrees, and a 
hard ball at 260 degrees. At 275 degrees, the syrup forms a mass that 
cracks when bent; and at 300 degrees, the syrup creates hard-crack candy 
the consistency of a sucker.** Thus, the pliable arubeito would be ready 
at a lower temperature than konpeito, while a hard-crack candy like the 
caramels (karumeira) required an even higher temperature. Without a 
modern thermometer, the cold-water test and experience were essential 
in making these candies successfully. 

Besides sugar, another ingredient that distinguished Iberian-inspired 
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foods in Barbarians’ Cookbook from earlier Japanese dishes was eggs.°? 
Culinary historians Harada Nobuo and Kumakura Isao contend that eggs 
and chicken were not part of the Japanese diet until the latter part of the 
sixteenth century.** The reasons for this conclusion are unclear, and it 
seems to be based largely on negative evidence of egg and chicken dishes 
in culinary texts (ryOrisho) and menus, which are records of only the elite 
foodways.*° In contrast, eggs are essential to create the recipes in Bar- 
barians’ Cookbook. The directions for kasutera and for the bread called 
oiriyasu call for ten eggs each. The recipe for the pastry kesachiina re- 
quires egg yolk as a binder and a dough lightener. In the next section of 
the cookbook, eggs are used as a sauce in the recipe Shredded Chicken 
and are prepared as a stuffing for Boneless Chicken Roll. The text also 
has several recipes that feature eggs as the main ingredient: sweet Egg 
Noodles, which are yolks drizzled over syrup, known today as keiran 
somen, and Egg Tofu, eggs scrambled with soy sauce and sake.*° 

With these prominent recipes, Barbarians’ Cookbook foreshadows the 
culinary books of the Edo period that reveal a growing fascination with 
egg dishes and suggest a popularization of egg consumption. Tales of 
Cookery (1643) lists several recipes for chicken eggs: “Egg Drop Soup 
[fuwafuwa], Grilled Wheat Gluten [fu no yaki], Sunny-Side Soup [mi no 
ni|, Hard Boiled [maruni], Terrine [Ramaboko], Somen Noodles, Dress- 
ing [nerizake], and other various uses.”>” In case some diners still won- 
dered if eggs were safe to eat, the Complete Manual of Cuisine of Our 
School (Toryu setsuy6 ry6ri taizen) touted their medicinal value in 1714: 


They stop diarrhea. They are good for eye pains after childbirth, and they as- 
sist in the passing of the placenta. They are good for melancholy, and they in- 
crease energy. Avoid eating them with onion and garlic, since that causes skin 
inflammations. They are a medicine for poor hearing and for reducing pu- 
trefied blood after pregnancy. They are good for people who are weak due to 
weight loss. Stop use immediately after a fever breaks.>8 


Eggs were valuable for their medicinal properties for some ailments, 
but their versatility as an ingredient was almost unparalleled, according 
to late-eighteenth-century culinary books. The year 1785 witnessed the 
publication of two books that celebrated manifold culinary uses for egg: 
A Secret Box of Ten Thousand Culinary Treasures (Manpo ryori himitsu 
bako) and A Collection of Menus of Ten Thousand Treasures (Manpo 
ryOri Rondateshu). Both works are by an author who published under 
the name Kidod6 (n.d.). Little is known about him except that he dom- 
inated a new genre of cookbook, the so-called hundred-tricks texts that 
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showcased different ways of preparing singular ingredients. This genre 
began with the publication of One Hundred Tricks with Tofu (Tofu 
hyakuchin) in 1782.°? Part one of A Secret Box of Ten Thousand Culi- 
nary Treasures covers chicken recipes and river fish, and the remainder 
of the text is egg recipes. In total this work contains 103 egg recipes, sur- 
passing the amount suggested in the work’s alternative title, One Hun- 
dred Tricks with Eggs (Tamago hyakuchin). Some of the names of the 
dishes derive from the ingredients added to the eggs or their method of 
preparation: Egg Simmer with Matsutake Mushrooms and Egg, Salad with 
Egg and Herring Roe (kazunoko tamago ae), Egg Crackers (tamago sen- 
bei), Egg with Miso Sauce (tamago dengaku), and Egg Pickles (tamago 
no k6 no mono). Other names for dishes are fanciful: Eggs Genji (Genji 
tamago), Eggs Rikyu (Riky# tamago), and Eggs Teika (Teika tamago) 
are named after the famous warrior clan, the noted tea master, and the 
Kamakura-period poet, respectively. Individually, the recipes are inter- 
esting, but as a group they form an encyclopedia of egg cookery. Kidod6’s 
second book on eggs, A Collection of Menus of Ten Thousand Treasures, 
contains not only menus that feature egg dishes but also information 
about other ingredients that go well with eggs. 

Cookery books like these tell us what people could eat, not what they 
actually ate; egg consumption was hardly regular or universal in the 
Edo period. Recipes that include eggs are found in Edo-period culinary 
books, but these works are directed toward a wealthy urban audience. 
Conversely, egg dishes are absent from the 119 recipes in a more prac- 
tical guide to cooking, Record of a Year’s Dishes (Nenchu bansairoku), 
published in 1849.*° By the end of the Edo period, daimyo of the Date 
house in Sendai domain may have eaten eggs every day, but a lower- 
level samurai living in the same period, Ozaki Junnosuke Sadamiki, who 
left a meticulous diary of his meals called Sekij6’s Diary (Sekij6 nikki), 
recorded eating only an egg a week.*! 

As with egg dishes, it took time for sugary sweets to fully enter the 
diet in the Edo period, because of both the high cost of sugar, as noted 
earlier, and the association of “southern barbarian sweets” with the out- 
lawed religion Christianity.47 From the time when the foreign mission- 
aries arrived, until around 1580, the language barrier forced them to use 
symbols and rituals to convey Christian messages to Japanese audiences, 
and sweets were among the presents given to Japanese to interest them 
in the new religion.*? Nanbangashi, the word for “southern barbarian 
sweets,” first appears in the written record in 1608 in the documents of 
Satsuma domain, Sabban kyitki zatsuroku, in Kyushu, describing how a 
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foreign priest (pateren) brought sake and southern barbarian sweets as 
a New Year’s offering.** Years earlier, in 1569, the Portuguese Jesuit Lois 
Frois (d. 1597) had visited the building site of Nij6 Castle in Kyoto, where 
he presented Oda Nobunaga with a glass jar containing the hard candy 
konpeito.*> One story identifies the first Japanese to make kasutera as 
Maruyama Toan (1566-1619), who took the Christian name Antoniyo. 
Toan lived in Nagasaki, a port administered by Jesuits from 1580 to 1588, 
until warlord Toyotomi Hideyoshi took control of it. Toan is said to have 
opened a store in 1587, where he sold a sweet called kasutera Toan, a 
treat he presented to both Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Ieyasu.*° Although 
there are no religious references in the Barbarians’ Cookbook, the con- 
nection between sugary treats and Christian proselytizing was clear to 
Oze Hoan (d. 1640), author of Chronicle of Toyotomi Hideyoshi (Tai- 
koki), published in 1626. In response to the question posed to himself in 
the introduction of this text—“What foul things have foreign priests [pa- 
teren| done to Japanese converts?”—Oze offers a scornful response: 


They have only done foul things to the converts. They are the worst enemies 
of Japan. It is said that they begin spreading Christian teachings to countries 
ignorant of them, and then they do not need to conquer that place. . . . Their 
black ships carry goods, and they set up rare items for display and create mar- 
kets. . .. If someone comes to look, for people who like to drink alcohol they 
offer chinta, grape wine [buddshii, roke, ganebu, and mirinchu, and for tee- 
totalers they proffer things like kasutera, boro, karumeira, arubeito, and kon- 
peito to enlist followers to their sect.”*7 


Oze was not alone in his distrust of foreign missionaries. Taikoki was 
written in an era of persecution of Christians, published four years after 
the bakufu executed fifty-five Christians in Nagasaki. Significantly, all 
of the sweets mentioned appear in Barbarians’ Cookbook, but simply as 
foods, not as Christian symbols. Consciously avoiding past associations 
with Christianity allowed these sweets to continue to be enjoyed in Japan 
long after Christianity was banned and Iberians barred from the country. 

The Western and Christian associations of some sweets did prompt ef- 
forts to reinvent their origins, if novelist Ihara Saikaku (1642-93) is to be 
believed. He offered a Chinese origin story for konpeito in Japanese Fam- 
ily Storehouse (Nippon eitaigura) published in 1688. Saikaku explains how 
a Japanese merchant discovered the secret to making konpeit6 from the 
Chinese, and how he sold the sweet until ordinary housewives learned 
to make it themselves.*® The comedic storybook (kokkeibon) Pack of Lies 
(Usonarubeshi), published in 1834, includes a more outlandish origin 
story about two other zanban sweets and their creators. Two brothers, 
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Teira and Meira, decide to open a confectionery business. The older 
brother constantly lends (kasu), while the younger brother always bor- 
rows (kariru). Because of this, the older brother earns the name “Lend- 
ing Teira,” or Kasuteira (referencing the kasutera cake), and the younger 
brother the name “Borrowing Meira,” or Karumeira (caramel).*? Such 
inventions were humorous but probably not necessary by the nineteenth 
century. As early as 1626, Rasutera and aruheito appeared on the menu 
of the famous banquet that Shogun Tokugawa Iemitsu and his father, 
retired shogun Hidetada—two shoguns noted for their persecution of 
Christianity—hosted for Emperor Gomizuno’o in Kyoto.°° Records in- 
dicate that, nine years later, the noted Kyoto confectioner and imperial 
purveyor Toraya was making kasutera, karumeru (karumeira), and 
arubeito for its aristocratic clients in Kyoto.*! Soon southern barbarian 
sweets, including kasutera, boro, karumeru, and konpeit6, became rec- 
ognized as “local” delicacies in Nagasaki and Kyoto.°? 


KASUTERA, THE COOKIE FROM CASTILE 


Japanese grew to love kasutera, but not until they changed the recipe and 
adapted new technology to the task of making it, which means that the 
kasutera evidenced in Edo-period cookbooks is a more advanced dish 
than the one in Barbarian’s Cookbook. The recipe Cookie from Castile 
(kasute boro) in Barbarians’ Cookbook is an early version of kasutera. 
It is different from the kasutera found in stores throughout Japan today, 
which is a rich, golden sponge cake with a browned top.°? The eggs and 
sugar, which are the hallmarks of this cake, make it fattening: one slice 
of kasutera weighing a hundred grams is 316 calories, more than twice 
the amount of calories in a typical slice of pork the same size.** In that 
regard, the recipe for kasutera presented in Barbarians’ Cookbook is 
healthier, since it requires less sugar and eggs than modern versions. How- 
ever, it produces something more like a pancake than a sponge cake.*° 


Knead together ten eggs, 160 monme [600 grams] of sugar, and 160 monme 
of wheat flour. Spread paper in a pot and sprinkle it with flour. Place the dough 
on top of this. Place a heat source above and below to cook. There are oral 
instructions.*° 


The real mystery here is how the kasutera is baked. The instructions 
for kasutera and cookies (boro) in Barbarians’ Cookbook call for 
“putting a flame above and below” (ue shita hi o oki). This refers to a 
primitive form of baking without an oven, a kitchen appliance not avail- 
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able in Japanese homes until the twentieth century.*” One of the earliest 
published recipes for kasutera, which appears in the culinary book As- 
sembly of Standard Cookery Writings, adds a modification to the recipe 
in Barbarians’ Cookbook. It suggests lining a special confectionery pan 
(kashi nabe) with oiled paper (aburagami) and then pouring the mix on 
top of this.°* An encyclopedia published in 1712, Wakan sanzai zue, ex- 
plains the process of cooking on top and bottom in more detail in its 
recipe for boro. It directs readers to place the boro in a pot over a fire, 
and to place another pot filled with coals on top, thereby sandwiching 
the boro between two heat sources.°? A recipe for kasutera in the first pub- 
lished book on Japanese confectionery, Secret Writings on Famous Japa- 
nese Confectionery New and Old (Kokon meibutsu gozen gashi hidensho; 
1718), suggests using two pans, placing the container for the kasutera 
inside another one: 


Spread paper onto a flat copper pan and pour [the batter] on top. Place the flat 
pan in a larger pan and close with a metal lid. Place a heat source above and 
below this and cook until browned. When this has finished cooking, cut into 
various shapes. When heating, the lower heat is stronger than the upper heat.®° 


The sequel to this book, published in 1761, Schema of Famous Japa- 
nese Confectionery New and Old (Kokon meibutsu gozen gashi zushiki), 
provides more specific instructions for kasutera, a sweet it glosses with 
the Chinese characters “spring garden sweet.” In comparison to the recipe 
in Barbarians’ Cookbook, it uses more eggs, equal to the amount of flour, 
and more sugar, exceeding the amount of flour: 


Break open 100 monme [about 350 grams] of eggs and add these to 100 
monme of flour. Mix these in an earthen mortar. Run 115 monme [about 431 
grams] of sugar through a bamboo sieve and add, blending well. Make a fire 
in a charcoal brazier and distribute the heat on the four sides of the brazier. 
Make a frame from boards inside a cooking pan and place thick paper inside 
cut into a box shape. Pour the mixture into this. Place over this a paper cover 
that has been strengthened with persimmon juice, and put over heat. Wait un- 
til the heat begins to penetrate the center of the pan and remove the covering 
paper and replace with a steel lid. On the center of this lid, arrange a fire around 
the outside of the lid except for the center. 

In a short time, when the heat above has burned sufficiently, the kasutera 
expands and rises upward. When it appears to have browned well, pierce it 
with a piece of thin bamboo here and there to check it. When it is cooked 
through, it no longer sticks to the bamboo. When you have judged this to 
have occurred, remove the pan from the heat and let it cool. Remove the ka- 
sutera and cut into portions. In terms of the level of heat, it is better if both 
the heat on the top and bottom are low. It takes about four hours to make. 
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There is no relation [between the cooking time and] the amount of the in- 
gredients: make them according to the proportions described earlier.°! 


Though more detailed, the method of baking kasutera described here 
in Schema of Famous Japanese Confectionery New and Old would still 
produce a cake much flatter and drier than the modern version.™ It was 
not until the invention of a specialized apparatus for cooking kasutera 
that a more cakelike creation was possible. The so-called kasutera pan 
(kasutera nabe), which looks like a baking pan with a lid, allowed for 
more even distribution of heat. The first reference to the kasutera pan 
appears in the popular cookbook Speedy Guide to Cooking (Ry6ri 
hayashinan) by Daigo Sanjin (n.d.) published in 1822, which also included 
an illustration.© 

Baking without an oven by placing “a heat source above and below” 
might have been the solution to the question of how to bake the bread 
in Barbarians’ Cookbook, but the recipe itself offers no confirmation of 
this: “Knead flour with sweet sake [amazake], and allow it to rise. Cover 
with a heavy blanket, and after it has risen, cook [yaku].” The recipe con- 
cludes with the notation “there are oral instructions,” which is the stan- 
dard closing for all the recipes in the text. Since the recipe for bread in 
Barbarians’ Cookbook does not stipulate that it was baked in an oven, 
it might have been fried or grilled. The verb for cooking (yaku) used here 
has a broad range of meanings, including “grilling,” “roasting,” “broil- 
ing,” “baking,” “scorching,” “parching,” and even “burning.” 

Secret Writings on Famous Japanese Confectionery New and Old pro- 
vides a recipe for bread making that is more specific than the one in Bar- 
barians’ Cookbook. It also describes how to build an outdoor oven that 
will bake the bread properly, instead of relying on a more primitive tech- 
nique like cooking it “above and below.” 


Recipe for Bread 

First create the thing called a starter [fermento].© This is made from 1 sho 
[approximately 900 grams] of wheat flour gently kneaded together with sweet 
sake [amazake]. Place this in a container. Let rest overnight to allow to rise. 
For the sweet sake, add rice [and water] to 5 go [.9 liters] of a starter medium 
[Roji] and let sit. When it begins to bubble, strain with a filter. Mix this with 
a portion of flour, making the starter [fermento]. 

To 1 to [approximately 9 kilograms] of wheat flour, add 640 monme [ap- 
proximately 2.4 kilograms] of sugar and the previous starter. Add water, knead 
moderately, and make into bread shapes. The shapes of the bread can be made 
flat or round as desired. Place [the bread] on top of pot lids and allow to rise. 
In summer, it will rise in two or three hours, but in winter the rising is slower. 
Regardless of the season, bake it only after it rises. 
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The oven [furo] is four shaku [1.1 meters] square in width, convenient for 
putting in and removing bread. The exterior height is built to 5 shaku [ap- 
proximately 1.5 meters], and the interior height is 3 shaku [approximately .9 
meters]. The walls are similar to plastered walls [neribei], but with stones or 
broken tiles added in and plastered with mud, and then carefully plastered 
again on top. A flat stone should be placed on top [of the inside of the oven], 
and it should be affixed and plastered with mud. The exterior should be coated 
two or times with the mud plaster about 7 or 8 sun [approximately 21-24 
centimeters] in thickness. The opening to the oven is 1 shaku five sun [ap- 
proximately 45 centimeters] from the corners. The area above the opening 
and to the left and right sides should be constructed from stone. The bottom 
of the opening is large enough to place a tile of the kind that goes under a tea 
brazier [shikigawara]. 

In the oven, burn two bunches of firewood, with each bunch measuring 
three shaku [.9 meters]. Scrape out the embers and dampen a rice-straw 
broom with water and thoroughly sweep out the debris from the inside, then 
line the bread up inside. Close off the opening of the oven with a straw mat 
doused in water. After a while, open the oven and examine the results. When 
the bread has risen and cooked, remove it. If the bread is undercooked, re- 
turn it to the oven, close off the opening, and, while watching the results, 
move the bread around and cook it. In the time it takes to cook two pots of 
rice, one can bake one fo [4.8 gallons] of flour. The tool used for putting the 
bread into the oven and removing it is constructed similar to a rice paddle 
[shamoji|. The end is five sun [approximately 15 centimeters] on four sides 
and round, attached to a handle of three to four shaku [approximately .9 to 
1.21 meters] in length.% 


The necessity of such a detailed exposition on bread baking that in- 
cludes building plans for an oven indicates the rarity of such technology 
even among professional confectioners in the late eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the oven demonstrates an obvious technological advance 
from the simple heating from “above and below” described in Barbarians’ 
Cookbook. The oven, like the invention of the kasutera pan, was an im- 
provement on cooking foreign dishes that probably produced something 
more closely akin to the original Iberian dishes than the early adapta- 
tions found in Barbarians’ Cookbook. 

The inclusion of both Iberian and Japanese sweets in Barbarians’ 
Cookbook has led some scholars to hypothesize that it was written by a 
Japanese author in the service of Jesuits living in western Kyushu in the 
late fifteenth century.°” While this theory has cannot be confirmed, the 
compiler of Barbarians’ Cookbooks clearly had intimate knowledge of 
Iberian confectionery, which suggests that this person or an associate had 
close enough contact with Spanish and Portuguese people to gain infor- 
mation about cooking. Since that knowledge would have to have been 
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gathered before the departure of the Spanish and Portuguese in 1624 and 
1639, respectively, this suggests a date of compilation for Barbarians’ 
Cookbook before the mid-seventeenth century, a cutoff point supported 
by the transitional nature of the recipes for Japanese sweets compared 
to versions in published cookbooks in the Edo period. The compilers’ 
knowledge of Iberian foodways is further evidenced in the second part 
of Barbarians’ Cookbook, which covers meat and vegetable recipes. 


CHICKEN, FISH, TOFU, AND OTHER RECIPES 


The second section, titled “Memos” (oboe), contains eighteen recipes, ten 
of which are fish, chicken, beef, and other dishes of Iberian inspiration; 
the remainder are of Japanese provenance. Five of the latter recipes are 
only notes, suggesting that their creation was already known to the com- 
piler and reader. By including them, the compiler indicates some con- 
nection between them and the other dishes in this section. 


Southern Barbarian Fire Water (nanban no hi no sake) 

Southern Barbarian [Chicken] Dish (mxanban ry6ri) 

Tenpurari 

[Grilled and Simmered Chicken] 

Fish Dish (sakana no ryori) 

Shredded Chicken (sakidori) 

Boneless [Chicken Roll] (hone nuki) 

[Simmered, Grilled Chicken Topped with Egg] (desuheito) 
[Chicken or Fish Terrine] (akamoteirt) 

[Meat Stew] (Rujiito) 

Egg Tofu (tamago tofu) 

Keifun (unidentified—no recipe included) 

Kudzu Dumplings (kuzu dango; unidentified—no recipe included) 
Parched [Rice] Cakes (irimochi) 

Suisen (unidentified—no recipe included) 

Kudzu Somen (kuzu s6men) 

Preserves in the Southern Barbarian Style (nanban no tsukemono) 


The Proportions of Salt for Thin Wheat Noodles (kirimugi no shio 
kagen) 


As in the first section, the foreign recipes, except the one for preserves, 
are listed first. Meat Stew deserves special attention, given that beef, while 
favored by Iberians, was problematic for Japanese to consume. This was 
a result of a history of imperial edicts against beef consumption that date 
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to the eighth century and prohibitions against beef eating reiterated by 
warlord Toyotomi Hideyoshi in 1587 to protect cattle for use in agri- 
culture. Prohibitions against beef eating reappeared in the early Toku- 
gawa period because of beef’s association with Christianity.°* Despite 
these prohibitions and the persisting beliefs in the spiritual and physical 
ill effects of meat eating, the practice of eating it continued in the Edo 
period, though often disguised by euphemisms and accompanied by the 
excuse that beef consumption was a matter of “medicinal eating” (kusuri 
gui). Reflecting the problematic place of beef consumption in this pe- 
riod, it is significant that this recipe for meat stew in Barbarians’ Cook- 
book indicates that the dish could be made with or without beef. 

The Japanese recipes in this section approximate the snacks, called 
the after meal (godan), served to accompany a relaxed session of sake 
drinking after a formal honzen banquet. Ise Sadatake wrote, “The word 
after meal [ godan] refers to the things like noodles that are served after 
the meal when guests are entertained.””° The list of after-meal snacks in 
Tales of Cookery reveals several similarities with the list of recipes in Bar- 
barians’ Cookbook. 


Wheat Noodles (udon) 

Keiran [Dumplings] 

Thin Wheat Noodles (Ririmugi) 

Kudzu Somen Noodles (kuzu sOmen) 

Shomen Noodles 

Suisen Noodles 

Suiton Noodles 

[Kudzu Dumplings Simmered in Miso] (Rinton) 
Buckwheat Noodles (soba kirt) 

Barley Noodles (mugi kiri) 

Simmered SOmen (nyumen) 

Sweet Dumplings (susuri dango) 

Rice Cake and Assorted Simmered Foods in Broth (z61)7! 


Noodles and dumplings, sweetened, savory, and in a variety of sizes, 
are the suggested snacks for after meals, according to Tales of Cookery, 
and several of these dishes appear in the aforementioned section of Bar- 
barians’ Cookbook. If these foods in Barbarians’ Cookbook were intended 
to be served as after-meal snacks, then they might have been meant to 
accompany the Southern Barbarian Fire Water that begins this section 
of recipes, because drinks were typically served with the snacks during 
an after meal. Chicken and beef stew would have been atypical dishes 
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for a formal honzen banquet, so these too would have been better after- 
meal snacks. In 1711 the daimyo of Satsuma domain offered raccoon- 
dog (tanuki) soup for his after-meal snack.” 


IBERIAN DISHES 


Looking at both parts of Barbarians’ Cookbook together, at least seven - 
teen of the forty-five recipes can be traced to Portuguese dishes, as table 3 

illustrates.’? Other dishes such as the sweet chichira’ato and the terrine 

akamoteiri could be added to this list if their Portuguese equivalent is 

identified.”4 In total, thirty of the forty-five recipes in Barbarians’ Cook- 

book reveal a degree of Portuguese influence either in their names or in 

their inclusion of ingredients like chicken or cooking methods like fry- 

ing, which were not part of the Japanese medieval culinary repertoire ex- 

pressed in culinary texts. 

The predominance of recipes that are foreign in name, ingredient, and 
cooking technique differentiates Barbarians’ Cookbook from medieval 
culinary texts and from Edo-period culinary books. A few published culi- 
nary books introduced foreign foods, but only in descriptions of dining 
in the Chinese enclave in Nagasaki. The style of cooking these books in- 
troduce is known as “table cookery” (shippoku ryori). The term reflects 
the fact that diners sat at a common table rather that at individual trays 
as in a honzen banquet. Titles of these works include New Selection of 
Plans for the Tea Ceremony and Shippoku (Shinsen kaiseki shippoku 
shuk6écho), published in 1771, which contains mostly Japanese recipes 
with illustrations of Chinese-style dining, and the 1784 publication The 
Shippoku Style (Shippokushiki). However, neither these works nor any 
other culinary book focused on Iberian recipes, making Barbarians’ 
Cookbook a unique source in Edo-period culinary writings. 

Tempura is one recipe missing from Barbarians’ Cookbook. It is now 
the most famous nanban contribution to Japanese cooking and so de- 
serves some comment. A recipe in that text for the fried chicken dish ten- 
purari, however, suggests a possible early prototype for tempura. 


To powdered black pepper, powdered cinnamon, and powdered cloves, add 
finely chopped ginger, onions, and garlic. Prepare a chicken. Sauté the six sea- 
sonings in a pan with oil, add the chicken and continue cooking. Color with 
water [infused with] gardenia, adding this to the stock. Add fresh sauce [nama 
tare], and flavor with seasoned sake.’”> 


The origin and meaning of the word tempura is uncertain. It might be 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, or Dutch. One story has it that it was coined 
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TABLE 3 PORTUGUESE DISHES IN BARBARIANS’ COOKBOOK 


Japanese Dish Portuguese Equivalent Translation/Equivalent 
boro bolo cookie 

kosukuran coscorao fried dough (karinto) 
kesachiina queijada “cheese cake” 
haruteisu farte meat pie 

oiriyasu obréia bread 

kasute boro bolo de castella kasutera 

aruheito alfeloa aruheito 

karumeira caramelo caramel 

konpeito confeito konpeito 

hiryozu filho hirdsu 

tamago sOmen fios de ovos keiran somen 
hasuteira pastel piecrust 

pan pao/pan bread 

bisukOoto bisucouto biscuits 

kujiito cozido(?) stew 

nanban no hi no sake liqueur 

nanban no tsukemono preserves 


by the popular novelist Santé Kyoden (1761-1816) in response to a seller 
of fried fish looking for a better name for his product. Kydden suggested 
tempura, or tenfura, which was an abbreviation for the phrase “a home- 
less samurai [tenjiku ronin| who suddenly appears | furari to]” and sells 
something. The Chinese characters Ky6den chose for tempura had a dou- 
ble meaning: fu could signify wheat gluten, referencing the batter made 
from wheat flour that “coated” (ra), the fish.”° This is an interesting story, 
but the first reference to a dish called tempura was in 1693, well before 
Ky6éden’s birth.”” However, what this dish called tempura in 1693 actu- 
ally was is uncertain. 

Throughout most of the Edo period, the word tempura referred to two 
different dishes. The older one of these recipes was for fish fried in oil 
and served in a broth; the other recipe was for the batter-fried fish-and- 
vegetable dish familiar as tempura today. However, the latter was not 
widely known as tempura until around 1750.78 One dictionary of culi- 
nary terms published in the late eighteenth century reveals this shift in 
the meaning of the term tempura. It defined tempura as “frying fish paste 
with mullet [bora] roe and serving it with stock and soy sauce [dashi 
shéyu], green onion, and grated daikon.” However, the same text further 
noted: “Nowadays, any fish coated in batter, and fried in oil, and served 
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in a hot broth is called tempura.” The coating, according to the text, was 
made from wheat flour.”’ In other words, over time, the name tempura, 
which had been associated with fish fried in oil and served in broth, be- 
gan to gradually reference a new dish of batter-fried fish and other foods 
served without a broth. 

The earlier variety of tempura—fried fish in a stock—was the one as- 
sociated with the death of Tokugawa Ieyasu (1542-1616), founder of 
the Tokugawa military government and its first shogun. Ieyasu was said 
to have died after gorging himself on sea bream tempura—that is, sea 
bream cooked in oil and served in a stock with leeks. However, he actu- 
ally died three months after eating this dish, so a different cause of death 
is certain. Culinary scholar Hirano Masa’aki identifies a similar dish from 
Tales of Cookery called Simmered Sea Bream Suruga Style (tai Suruga 
ni).°° Significantly, Suruga was the province Ieyasu lived in from 1607 
until his death. The recipe from Tales of Cookery is brief but sufficient 
to explain how the dish is made. 


Grill a sea bream without seasoning. Add a little vinegar to tamari with stock 
[dashi]. Simmer well and serve. Additionally, good if grilled and then fried in 
pig lard and then simmered. This is called a southern barbarian dish [nanban 
ryori).5! 


A similar dish made from mullet fried in oil and served in a stock with 
a green onion topping is called Southern Barbarian Simmer (nanban ni) 
in the 1748 publication Delicacies from the Mountain and Sea (Ryori 
sankaikyo, 1748). The recipe calls for “a striped mullet cooked whole 
and then fried in oil to brown; green onions are added, and it is sim- 
mered in a stock made from bonito flakes and soy sauce.” ** Besides cook- 
ing in oil, what seems to have distinguished these dishes as tempura was 
the fact that the fried food was served in a broth.*’ Though a chicken 
dish, the recipe for tenpurari in Barbarians’ Cookbook was also served 
in a broth, and this suggests a commonality in cooking technique, if not 
also in name, between tenpurari and the earlier version of tempura. 

The earliest recipe for the modern version of tempura is found in Thread- 
ing Together the Sages of Verse (Kasen no kumi’ito), published in 1748: 


Tempura is any fish covered with the flour used for udon and then fried in 
oil. However, when making chrysanthemum leaf tempura as described ear- 
lier, or using burdock, lotus root, Chinese yam [agaimo], and other vegeta- 
bles, soak the vegetables in water and soy sauce and then daub them with the 
flour. This is a good way to make snacks [sakana]. Things rolled in kudzu 
flour and then fried are also quite good.*4 
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Within decades this type of tempura became a popular fast food; it was 
sold in numerous stands (yatai) in Edo by the 1770s.%5 

Though there is no dish called tempura in Barbarians’ Cookbook, there 
is the simple recipe Fish Dish (uo no rydri), which is batter fried: 


It is fine to use any fish. Cut the fish into round slices. Douse in flour and fry 
in oil. Afterward, sprinkle with powdered clove and grated garlic. Prepare a 
stock as desired and simmer.*¢ 


Since frying and simmering appear to be the hallmarks of tempura, this 
recipe appears likely to be an early version of batter-fried tempura. It is 
possible that, later in its history, this Fish Dish borrowed the name of a 
more popular recipe to make it more appealing, for the same reason that 
Ky6den was said to have renamed a dish for the peddler. 


SOUTHERN BARBARIAN CHICKEN 
AND OTHER “FOREIGN” DISHES 


Southern barbarian is used in the title of several dishes in Barbarians’ 
Cookbook, and collectively they illustrate changes in thinking about the 
names for recipes. Medieval cookbooks list recipes by ingredient or by 
method of cooking, attaching fanciful names to just a handful of dishes, 
such as Spiny Lobster in the Shape of a Boat (ebi no funamori). In con- 
trast, Barbarians’ Cookbook includes recipes for Southern Barbarian 
Dumplings (zanban mochi), a liqueur called Southern Barbarian Fire 
Water (nanban no hi no sake), and Preserves in the Southern Barbarian 
Style (nanban no tsukemono). It is difficult to see what these three dishes 
have in common beyond the fact that the names suggest a common point 
of origin or inspiration in foreign foodways. However, that can also be 
said of most of the dishes in the cookbook. 

A fourth nanban recipe from the Barbarians’ Cookbook, simply 
called Southern Barbarian Dish (nanban ry6ri), is perhaps the most for- 
eign to Japanese foodways, because chicken is the principle ingredient:*” 


Southern Barbarian Dish 

Make a stock by boiling a chicken. Color the stock with gardenia. Add 
black pepper, a little clove, ginger, garlic, and green onion to well-polished 
rice, and cook this in the stock. Place chunks of the chicken over the rice.8* 


Southern Barbarian Dish may be an interpretation of paella using gardenia 
and chicken as substitutes for saffron and seafood.°*? In any case, the use of 
chicken is what lends the dish its novelty, because chicken, like beef, was not 
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generally consumed in Japan until the late sixteenth century.”? The reasons 
for this are unclear, and as in the case of beef consumption, much of the 
evidence is negative—namely, the absence of chicken recipes and dishes in 
medieval culinary texts and menus, which represent only what the elite 
consumed.”! As noted earlier, culinary books by hochonin do not contain 
any recipes for chicken dishes, and their use of fowl in ceremonial cutting 
displays and in banquets is restricted to game birds. Transcript of the Knife 
(Hocho kikigaki, c. 1540-1610), for example, identifies the three prized 
game birds as “crane, pheasant, and goose.””? Jodo Rodrigues, who lived 
in Japan during roughly the period in which this text was written, offered 
a slightly different ranking of fowl used in Japanese banquets: he ranked 
crane, swan, and duck as first, second, and third, respectively, calling the 
first two “the most highly esteemed food in Japan.” Yet he also clarified 
that domestically raised birds never appeared on the dining table in Japan, 
writing that the Japanese “eat only wild game at banquets and their ordi- 
nary meals, for they regard a householder who slaughters an animal reared 
in his house as cruel and unclean.” Rodrigues did take note of a change in 
attitude among the few Japanese merchants in contact with the Portu- 
guese, who ate beef, pork, and chicken, but never at formal banquets.?? 

The foreignness of eating chicken was reiterated by the Confucian 
scholar Hayashi Razan, but his words also reveal a new acceptability for 
the bird. In a brief essay, Record of the Knife (H6cho shoroku), com- 
posed in 1652, Razan lauds several dishes, like crane and carp, in lengthy 
anecdotes and spares a few words for chicken: “It is often recorded that 
in China chicken was prized. The same is true of chicken eggs.”** For 
Razan at least, a Chinese precedent—not an Iberian one—provided an 
excuse to eat chicken despite past native preferences against it. Illness, 
real or feigned, provided yet another rationale for consuming chicken 
and other meats as a form of medicinal eating (kusuri gui). The Com- 
plete Manual of Cuisine of Our School, published in 1714, credits chicken 
with restorative properties for women and men: 


Chicken meat [okashiwa|—chicken is sweet and warming. 

It is a cure for abnormal vaginal discharge [Roshike]. Warming the insides 
increases energy, so it is useful for someone with frequent urination. It halts 
diarrhea by supplementing the internal organs that are deficient. It is useful 
for bone and muscle aches too.?° 


Any initial reluctance to eating chicken seems to have disappeared by 
the time A Secret Box of Ten Thousand Culinary Treasures was published 
in the late eighteenth century, as the introduction to this text indicates: 
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In ancient times people said: good tastes of dishes and delicacies are created 
from salt and sauce, and eating chicken and fish helps one to cope with the 
sorrows of old age. The first things that people ever ate were grains, but then 
they were finally able to eat fish and chicken. There are not many ways to eat 
grains like rice other than to boil them. But if fish and chicken meat are not 
flavored, then they do not have much taste.”° 


Here, chicken is not only spotlighted but also depicted as representative 
of all edible fowl and presented alongside fish as a central and ancient 
ingredient in native foodways. The text contains twenty-nine recipes for 
birds, in addition to the egg recipes mentioned previously. One of these 
includes the recipe Chicken and Rice Dish in the Southern Barbarian Style 
(torimeshi nanban ryori), which is very similar to one from the Complete 
Manual of Cuisine of Our School examined below.”” A growing famil- 
iarity with chicken dishes, and a decline in the availability of wild game 
birds due to overhunting and loss of habitat, have been suggested as rea- 
sons for an upsurge in interest in chicken dishes in the late Edo.?* Since 
commoners were prevented by sumptuary legislation from serving wild 
goose, wild duck, crane, and swan at banquets, chicken would have been 
an alternative for them.” 

Despite the gradual acceptance of eating chicken in the early modern 
period, the earliest published culinary books retain a medieval bias for 
game. In the 1643 text Tales of Cookery, chicken is the last of seventeen 
birds listed, and all the others are game birds. Moreover, only a few meth- 
ods of preparation are listed for chicken in this text: “as a soup, sim- 
mered [iridori], sashimi, and on rice.” In contrast, there are five methods 
of preparing crane and ten for goose, plus “various others in addition.” ! 
Likewise, the Complete Manual of Cuisine of Our School, published in 
1714, places chicken only after a long list of other birds that includes 
twenty-two varieties of duck and twenty-seven types of snipe.!?! 

Both books contain a particular recipe for chicken called Barbarian 
Dish (nanban ry6ri), indicating that the association between Iberian food- 
ways and chicken persisted. In the case of Tales of Cookery, the recipe 
for nanban ryori is for a chicken soup: 


Pluck and remove the feathers from a chicken. Remove the head and feet. Cut 
off the tail. Wash the chicken and place it in a pot. Slice large pieces of daikon 
and add these. Add water until the sides of the ingredients are covered. Boil 
until the daikon is soft. Then, remove the bird. Tear it into small pieces. To 
the original stock, add tamari and bring the daikon to boil again. When the 
flavors are blended and the dish is ready to be served, add the chicken. Fla- 
voring with sake is a good idea. Garlic and other things [can be added]. It can 
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also be made with a light taste. A pinch of oyster cap mushroom [hiratake], 
onion, and the like can also be added.!™ 


The recipe Chicken in the Southern Barbarian Style in the Complete 
Manual of Cuisine of Our School is for a chicken-and-rice dish. It was 
taken verbatim from an earlier work, the 1689 Assembly of Standard 
Cookery Writings (Gorui nichiyo ryorisho): 


Remove the chicken’s feathers, take off the wings, and burn off any remain- 
ing feathers. Remove the internal organs and wash the bird well. Inside [place] 


- 1 cup of glutinous rice flour 

- r cup of nonglutinous rice flour 
- 1 cup of sake 

- 1 cup of vinegar 

- 1 cup of soy sauce 

- 1 cup of miso 


Add daikon and bonito [flakes] to this. Use the usual amount of water for 
making rice. Place the bird [into a pot] adding water; press the bird down 
with the palm of the hand. When the water covers the hand up to the wrist, it 
is in the correct amount. Cook as you would normal rice, until the water has 
disappeared. After it has boiled, let the bird steam for a while off of the heat 
to finish. Can be made with duck, pheasant, or any other bird.! 


This recipe follows a different chicken-and-rice dish in the cookbook that 
does not call for the addition of the flavorings; consequently, it seems 
that, for this cookbook author at least, it was the seasonings that gave 
the dish its foreign flavor worthy of the name southern barbarian. 

Chicken appears to have been closely associated with the southern bar- 
barian dishes, but the fact that other dishes were called “southern bar- 
barian” in Edo-period culinary books suggests the existence of a distinct 
nanban style of cooking. If a style of cooking can be extrapolated from 
the recipes in Barbarians’ Cookbook, it is distinguished by the use of re- 
fined sugar for the sweets and of pungent spices such as garlic and black 
pepper for the meat dishes. Both sweets and meat dishes utilize food col- 
orings, including gardenia. Cinnamon and cloves are used for flavoring 
meats, such as in Fish Dish, which calls for powdered cloves, grated gar- 
lic, and a simmering stock. Cooking in oil seems to be a favorite tech- 
nique, as in the recipe for Fried Goodie (aburamono), but other dishes 
are grilled, simmered, or steamed. 

However, it is hard to tell why certain dishes identified as southern 
barbarian in Edo-period culinary books deserve that name. Some of the 
recipes are for fried foods. Assembly of Standard Cookery Writings con- 
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tains the recipe Small Bird in the Southern Barbarian Style (kodori no 
nanban ryori), consisting of a small bird stuffed with fish cake, which is 
then fried in oil and then simmered.'! The recipe Southern Barbarian 
Miso (zanban miso) in Delicacies from the Mountain and Sea is for a 
sauce made from miso, hemp seeds, nutmeg, and Japanese pepper (san- 
sho) fried in oil.!°> However, Assembly of Standard Cookery Writings 
contains the recipe Octopus in a Southern Barbarian Simmer (nanban 
ni), which is neither fried nor flavored with exotic spices: 


Wash an octopus well and place it on a wood board; beat it repeatedly with a 
wooden pestle to soften it. Cut it according to your preferences. Simmer it for 
a long time in sake alone, and it will become extremely soft. Add soy sauce 
and then reboil it. Then remove it and cut it according to your preference. Serve 
it without sauce. Excellent with wasabi and ginger or with vinegar on top.!% 


Simmered dishes (nimono) like this one recall the fact that the original 
recipe for tempura was for a simmered dish, but not all simmered dishes 
were nanban dishes and vice versa.!°’ The recipe Southern Barbarian 
Rice Cakes (manban mochi) in an 1853 guide to making preserves and 
sweets, Three Left Secret Record (Teisa hiroku), has no relationship to 
the recipe in Barbarians’ Cookbook and little about it to suggest the 
reason for the name.!°8 

The gap between ingredients and cooking techniques on the one hand 
and nomenclature on the other is even wider in the 1805 confectionery 
text assembled by the comic novelist Jippensha Ikku, Collection of Quick 
Recipes for Rice Cakes and Sweets (Mochigashi sokuseki teseishi). He 
includes two recipes for nanban sweets. The first is Southern Barbarian 
Candy (nanban ame); the modern editors note it is similar to a recipe in 
an earlier confectionery text, but that it is not an easily identifiable sweet 
due to the idiosyncratic way the author miswrote the Chinese character 
for sugar in the recipe. The recipe that follows for a sweet called South- 
ern Barbarian Kidsen is even more problematic, since there is nothing 
called kidsen, which literally means “tree yellow decoction.” The mod- 
ern editors of the text identify it as a pun on a sweet popular in Kyoto 
called jidsen. While the editors fault Jippensha Ikku for his sloppiness, 
he is clearly having fun with words, which are occupational tools for this 
comic novelist, rather than terms used in the confectionery trade.!°? His 
southern barbarian sweets, like the recipes in other mid-eighteenth- and 
early-nineteenth-century culinary books, indicate that the term southern 
barbarian sweet had become a free-floating referent that could be used 
to lend any dish an exotic or comedic air. 
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In summary, though some of the dishes called “southern barbarian” 
in Barbarians’ Cookbook share a similarity in ingredients and cooking 
style, there is no single element that unifies these dishes and distinguishes 
them from the rest of the recipes in the volume. In that regard, Barbar- 
ians’ Cookbook foreshadows late-Edo-period culinary books in which 
southern barbarian became a free-floating term that could be applied to 
any dish regardless of its contents and method of cooking to give it an 
interesting, foreign-sounding name. What began as an effort to designate 
certain types of foods as somehow foreign had become part of a less pre- 
cise and more playful use of language to signify old ingredients in a novel 
way. Part of the fun of these dishes was to try to guess why their names 
were used, with the author usually leaving the reason to readers to as- 
certain. In the case of many of these dishes, we are still guessing. 

Though the exact date of Barbarians’ Cookbook is uncertain, the early 
prototypes of southern barbarian dishes contained in it, such as kasutera 
and tempura, suggest that the work was composed by the early decades 
of the seventeenth century. It covers ingredients and cooking techniques 
not found in late medieval culinary texts by hdchonin, and it prefigures 
recipes for sweets and other dishes further developed in Edo-period culi- 
nary books. Though the original text lacks a title, the names for the recipes 
are given, and this too became a trend in Edo-period culinary texts, to 
the point that authors like Jippensha Ikku might simply concoct the names 
of dishes first and then cut the recipes out of whole cloth to make their 
cookbook collections more entertaining to readers. 


CHAPTER 5 


Food and Fantasy 
in Culinary Books 


Taste may be the most important thing in the laws of cuisine, 
but taste is not restricted to just eating with the mouth. 


—Shosekiken Soken, Ry6ri momoku chomisho (Collected Writings 
on Cuisine and an Outline on Seasonings, 1730) 


The mid-seventeenth century saw the rise of a new form of culinary writ- 
ing, the printed culinary book (rydribon). Hochonin, the knife special- 
ists serving high-ranking samurai and aristocrats, continued to write culi- 
nary texts (ryOrisho) in the Edo period, but as in previous centuries these 
works were privately disseminated manuscripts not widely read and, be- 
fore the twentieth century, seldom published.! This makes the published 
culinary books, beginning with the 1643 work Tales of Cookery (Ryori 
monogatari), the first popular media for information about cooking and 
dining. Before I examine these works closely in chapters 6 and 7, this 
prefatory chapter offers some general comments on what culinary books 
reveal about the interplay between food and fantasy that constitutes the 
definition of cuisine in early modern Japan. Culinary books popularized 
ideal forms of cooking and dining premised on the idea that these could 
be enjoyed as forms of vicarious pleasure in the same way that popular 
literature and guidebooks offered readers descriptions of exotic locations 
they might never travel to in real life. 


PRINT CULTURE AND CULINARY BOOKS 


The rise of the publishing business has been called the most important 
cultural development in early modern Japan, because the culture devel- 
oped inseparably from books and print.” Printed books facilitated the 
spread of old knowledge previously confined to manuscripts, as well as 
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new forms of systematized data. Published guidebooks and exhaustive 
catalogues of information in fields ranging from medicine to rankings of 
courtesans to street names contributed to the growth of what historian 
Mary Elizabeth Berry has termed the “library of public information,” a 
body of knowledge shared by a literate readership.* Though the rate of 
literacy for this period is impossible to know, it was certainly higher in 
urban areas and among men, and according to Richard Rubinger, liter- 
acy “may well have reached most, if not all, of the taxpaying landowner 
class of peasants by the end of the seventeenth century,” who comprised 
approximately half of the rural population.* 

The growth of printing in the Edo period relied less on technological 
developments than it did on demographic, political, and economic ones. 
Rather than depend on the newly imported technology of moveable type, 
which proved too costly, Japanese publishers in the seventeenth century 
used the well-established media of woodblocks for book printing.° Yet 
publishing would not have thrived without the rise of an urban popula- 
tion able to support it financially, a population itself a function of the 
peace and social stability brought by Tokugawa rule. The policies of the 
Tokugawa bakufu gave impetus to the growth of cities in edicts that com- 
pelled samurai to be stationed in castle towns and cities, and daimyo all 
over Japan to spend alternate years with their troops in Edo. By the mid- 
eighteenth century, the populations of Kyoto and Osaka exceeded more 
than three hundred thousand, and Edo’s population reached nearly a mil- 
lion, making it the largest city in the world. Book printing and sales, usu- 
ally undertaken by the same establishments, were indicative of the diver- 
sified economic activity occurring in these cities and spoke to the growth 
of urban consumer markets. As early as 1640 there were a hundred book- 
stores in Kyoto, and as many as 506 different publishers operated at some 
time in that city during the Tokugawa period.® According to one esti- 
mate, Japan’s bookshops published an average of three thousand books 
a year.’ The cost of a book could be the equivalent of as little as a few 
meals for inexpensive storybooks or as much as more than a month of 
meals for more technical works.*® But customers who could not afford 
to purchase books could rent them. By one count there were 656 rental 
libraries in Edo by 1808, and 800 by 1830.” 

Culinary books represented a small but important sector of the pub- 
lishing industry. Some bookstores even specialized in these.!° The exact 
number of culinary books published in the Edo period is unknown, but 
scholar Harada Nobuo has surveyed 182 books that can be conclusively 
dated to sometime in the Tokugawa era. He found that most of these 
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works were published in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, particularly between 1800 and 1830.!! The main types of culi- 
nary books were collections of recipes (chdribd) and collections of 
menus (kondateshu), although some works included both.!” 

Some culinary books, especially those published in the first 150 years 
of the Edo period, popularized elite styles of banqueting. Secret Writings 
on Culinary Slicing (Ry6ri kirikata hidenshod, 1659), a collection of ho- 
chonin treatises introduced in chapter 3, provided lore about the “three 
formal rounds of drinking” (shikisankon) that preceded elite banquets, 
and it included dozens of diagrams for cutting fish and fowl] in knife cer- 
emonies (shikibocho). Shij6 Takashima (n.d.) borrowed liberally from 
this work and expanded on its contents to publish the Complete Manual 
of Cuisine of Our School (Toryu setsuyo ryori taizen, 1714), a text that 
also incorporated parts of Endo Genkan’s (n.d.) Guide to Meals for the 
Tea Ceremony (Cha no yu kondate shinan, 1696), among other works. 
Genkan’s book detailed the proper ways to entertain powerful warlords 
like the shogun. All these works contributed to the diffusion of elite cus- 
toms like shikisankon, which became part of commoner weddings and 
other celebrations in the Edo period.!3 A few commoners, particularly 
chefs (itamae) who worked in the growing number of restaurants found 
in the major cities, even chose to study the art of ceremonial cutting, al- 
though the exact number who did is unknown.'* 

At the same time that culinary books allowed commoners to learn 
about elite cuisine, the military government restricted them from adopt- 
ing it. The Tokugawa shoguns continued policies of social control set by 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi in the last decades of the sixteenth century that 
sought to differentiate the ruling samurai, roughly 7 percent of the pop- 
ulation, from the ruled classes. The Tokugawa bakufu subdivided com- 
moners into occupational groupings of peasants, artisans, and merchants. 
These groups reflected geographic differences, as peasants, the majority 
of the population (approximately 85 percent), lived in rural areas, while 
artisans and merchants, described collectively as townsmen (chonin), lived 
with samurai in castle towns and cities. The Tokugawa warrior govern- 
ment took as its moral prerogative the goal of reinforcing the distinc- 
tions between these groups through sumptuary laws (ken’yakurei) to en- 
sure an elevated place for the samurai. It also strove to ensure that 
peasants focused their energies on agricultural labor and tribute payment, 
and that townspeople lived in a manner appropriate to their lesser sta- 
tion. The earliest sumptuary laws began with the first shogun, Tokugawa 
Ieyasu, but a torrent of these appeared during the reign of the fifth shogun, 
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Tokugawa Tsunayoshi (1646-1709). These coincided with the rapid eco- 
nomic growth and blossoming of urban culture in the late seventeenth 
century. Sumptuary laws sought to discipline this culture by ordering life 
in minute detail. For commoners, they specified proper clothing, the size 
and locations of homes, the scale of celebrations like weddings and fu- 
nerals, and objects of daily life. “There were laws against expensive to- 
bacco pouches, purses, incense containers, lacquer sake-cup stands, cake 
boxes, and ornamental decorations in the homes at festival times.” !° 
Food and dining became areas of intense sumptuary regulation as well. 
Commoners could not legally consume many of the game birds used of- 
ten in elite banquets, including wild goose, wild duck, crane, and swan.!® 
The bakufu also prohibited commoners from serving special recipes re- 
stricted to samurai, such as a recipe for artfully peeled chestnuts soaked 
in salt water called mizuguri or mitsuguri. The bakufu limited the num- 
ber of trays and dishes commoners could serve at banquets. According 
to a bakufu edict issued in 1668, commoners could have only two trays 
of food, with two soups and five side dishes total.'7 When farmers be- 
gan charging more for early produce (hashiri), and commoners vied with 
each other to buy it, believing that these foods promoted longevity, the 
bakufu regulated the seasonality of foodstuffs, fixing the dates when cer- 
tain foods could be sold.!® For example, it stipulated that certain vari- 
eties of persimmons could be sold and purchased only after the ninth 
month of the year.!? It was the peasants, who actually produced these 
foods, who faced the severest limitations on their diets. In 1642 a bakufu 
edict restricted polished rice to tribute payments, compelling peasants to 
eat brown rice and other grains like barley, millet, and barnyard millet. 
Peasants could not make or purchase wheat noodles and tofu, and nei- 
ther could they brew alcohol or travel to towns and cities to buy it.?° 
The bakufu reiterated these prohibitions again in 1649.7! Samurai did 
not escape from sumptuary legislation and had to live according to their 
rank, which ranged from lowly foot soldier to powerful daimyo. Certain 
foods were reserved for daimyo, such as dried sea cucumber (kushiko) 
and skewered abalone (kushi awabi).?* Top advisors to the shogun on 
the council of elders (rj) were allowed three trays of food with ten side 
dishes at certain celebratory banquets. Daimyo in charge of their own 
provinces (kuni mochi) could have only two soups and seven side dishes 
at the same events.?? This amount was scarcely more than a 1624 rule 
permitted to middle-ranking warrior vassals (hatamoto) of the Tokugawa. 
The bakufu allowed hatamoto two soups and five side dishes, and it lim- 
ited the amount of sake they could consume while entertaining. A law a 
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century later raised this limit to one extra side dish for special occasions, 
but stipulated that, for ordinary meals, hatamoto should dine on no more 
than one soup and four side dishes.** This was little different from what 
most commoners ate. 

The fact that the contents of culinary books did not conform to these 
rulings raises interesting questions about their intended audience and pur- 
pose. We might expect books such as Guide to Meals for the Tea Cere- 
mony, which focuses on banquets for high feudal officials, to be aimed 
at a select readership, but the first book of menus—Collection of Cook- 
ing Menus (Ryori kondateshit), published in 1671—also includes menus 
for three-tray banquets, despite the fact that only senior members of the 
bakufu and aristocrats could legally partake in these. The cost of these 
meals, too, made them prohibitive to create. Besides the two dozen dif- 
ferent varieties of fish and seafood and other delicacies required to make 
one menu detailed in End6 Genkan’s Guide to Meals for the Tea Cere- 
mony, which is described in detail in the next chapter, the author stipu- 
lated a cooking staff of forty-one people, which would have been difficult 
for all but the wealthiest members of the military or aristocratic elite to 
assemble. Later publications may not provide as much detail as Endo 
Genkan’s books, but they have complicated menus of three or more trays 
of food, as exemplified by the works Collected Writings on Cuisine and 
an Outline on Seasonings (Ryori momoku chomisho), published in 1730, 
and Four Seasons of Menus (Shiki ry6ri kondate), published after 1750. 
Besides published collections of menus, books of recipes, too, contained 
directions for foods that commoners were prohibited from eating. 
Recipes for crane soup, for example, appear in Tales of Cookery, Edo 
Cookery Collection (Edo ry6rishu, 1674), and Guide to Meals for the Tea 
Ceremony.?> Despite the fact that dried sea cucumber (kushiko) was a 
dish restricted to daimyo, directions for preparing and serving it appear 
in Threading Together the Sages of Verse (Kasen no kumi’ito), published 
in 1748, Four Seasons of Menus, and ABC’s of Cooking (Ryori iroha 
bocho, 1773), among other works.”° Collected Writings on Cuisine and 
an Outline on Seasonings provides a list of ways to consume all the pro- 
hibited game birds, including goose, duck, swan, and crane. According 
to this book, swan is best served raw with a miso dressing, while certain 
varieties of goose are tough and to be avoided.”” 

The publication runs of these culinary books far exceeded the small 
number of people who could legally consume or afford the foods and 
meals described in them. At any given time, there were only three to five 
senior councilors to the shogun who had the right to sit down to a ban- 
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quet of three trays of food. Even if we were to add to their number the 
shogun and members of his household, as well as a number of aristo- 
crats in Kyoto, the total would have been a fraction of the readership of 
culinary books, whose print runs are estimated at three hundred to five 
hundred to a thousand copies, with the most popular books reprinted 
multiple times.”° It seems doubtful that even one culinary book would 
be written for the small audience of people who could legally prepare 
and eat these foods, especially since this same group did not cook for it- 
self and instead employed a staff of hochonin, who had their own refer- 
ence works in the form of privately circulating culinary writings. In short, 
in the Edo period, culinary books made it possible for hundreds, if not 
thousands, of times more people to read about certain forms of dining 
and about dishes they could not legally consume or afford to assemble. 

What we know about the authorship of culinary books also suggests 
a diversified audience beyond the military elite or a few culinary profes- 
sionals.?? One of the foremost experts on culinary books, Kawakami 
Kozo, has researched the authorship of fifty-nine Edo-period culinary 
books whose authorship is known. According to Kawakami’s research, 
most authors writing in the seventeenth century came from the ranks of 
hochonin, but hochonin numbers declined and such authors became a 
minority in the eighteenth and nineteenth century. In their stead, restau- 
rant chefs (itamae), tea masters, connoisseurs, medical doctors, social crit- 
ics, and amateur cooks were authoring culinary books.*° Although we 
do not know much about these authors beyond their occupations as can 
be deduced from their writings, most appear to be either commoners or 
lower-level samurai—in other words, people who were prevented by 
sumptuary legislation from having direct exposure to the most elite forms 
of cuisine.?! 

Of course, commoners may have eaten prohibited foods in secret. The 
author of Threading Together the Sages of Verse admitted that it was 
“rare” (but not illegal) for commoners to consume meals consisting of 
three soups and ten side dishes, and so he avoided writing about them. 
But he also demonstrated to his readers how to bypass sumptuary rul- 
ings against having more than two trays. Rather than calling for a third 
tray and naming it that, his menus featured two trays and “an additional 
serving tray” (hikide). Like the two other trays, the hikide also contained 
a soup and side dishes, but technically it was not a third tray, since it was 
served separately from the other two trays and the soup was designated 
by a different term.*? 

However, if we compare the menus and foods depicted in culinary 
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books with what we know of the diet in the Edo period, we might won- 
der whether commoners and most samurai could assemble a meal of even 
two trays except on rare celebratory occasions or a special trip to a restau- 
rant. Simply stated, the diet for most people throughout the Edo period 
was dull. Writing of life for her ancestors who had been lower-level samu- 
rai in the Mito domain at the end of the Edo period, Yamakawa Kikue 
(1890-1980) states, “The diet of people in Mito was quite monotonous. 
They did not eat meat, of course, and only what fish can be gotten lo- 
cally.”3° Culinary historian Katarzyna Cwiertka, while noting that people 
in urban areas after the seventeenth century enjoyed a more “differenti- 
ated gastronomy,” concurs that meals consumed in most homes, even 
among the wealthy, were “austere.” She writes, “Compared to what Japa- 
nese consume on a daily basis today, the number of side dishes served 
with rice and soup was much smaller and their variety very limited.”*4 
Culinary historian Ishige Naomichi agrees: “The meals of the common- 
ers in the cities . .. were plain. Most Edoites had a breakfast of rice, miso 
soup and pickles, and their lunch and dinner were similar, with the ad- 
dition of one side dish of simmered vegetables or tofu, or simmered or 
grilled fish.” *5 This was just enough food for one tray, or one “box table” 
(hakozen) used by commoners that served both as an eating platform 
and as a storage container for utensils when not in use—hardly the three 
or even two trays of food described in most cookbooks. 


THE IDEAL OF COOKBOOKS 


The evidence we have examined thus far points to a disparity between 
the contents of Edo-period culinary books and the daily diet and expe- 
rience of the authors and readers of these works. We should not be sur- 
prised by this. Priscilla Parkhurst Ferguson reminds us that “cookbooks 
legislate rather than document.”*° In other words, cookbooks and other 
types of culinary writings provide directions for preparing and consum- 
ing foods under ideal circumstances. They begin with the assumption that 
all the ingredients are available and affordable, and that these can be eas- 
ily assembled and correctly served. Cookbook authors offer a potential 
use for food, but this does not ensure that these guidelines have been or 
ever will be followed and the dishes themselves created or the banquets 
served and consumed. A historian of Japanese cookbooks, Shoko Hi- 
gashiyotsuyanagi, confirms this view concerning cookbooks in the early 
modern period: “For most of the Edo period, cookbooks were intended 
for a male audience and were more voyeuristic than practical. They were 
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not intended for home cooking; rather, they described the preparation 
of formal sumptuous banquets and served the purposes of hobby read- 
ing. All authors and editors were male, and in cases where the books did 
provide practical information, the target audiences clearly were male pro- 
fessional cooks and dilettantes.”°” 

Consequently, one of the tasks for historians of Japanese cuisine is to 
try to judge how much the contents of cookbooks reflected the actual 
cooking practices of the work’s authors and readers. Culinary historian 
Harada Nobuo, who has extensively studied Edo-period culinary books, 
has documented what he sees as a historical shift in Edo-period culinary 
books that occurred in the mid-eighteenth century, when writings began 
to favor amusement (asob7) over discussions of the technicalities of food 
preparation.>* Harada indicates that, by the 1750s, cooking methods had 
reached a plateau, and authors shifted to writing more imaginative works 
that could simply be read for pleasure.*? “They regale readers with en- 
tertaining reading on culinary subjects, but provide little or nothing of 
significance on technical aspects of food preparation.” By the end of the 
Edo period, Harada concludes, Japanese cuisine had grown “stagnant.”*° 

Harada finds playfulness to be characteristic of culinary books pub- 
lished after the mid-eighteenth century, but when we recall that many of 
the works published nearly a century earlier, such as Collection of Cook- 
ing Menus (1671) and Edo Cookery Collection (1674), contained menus 
and recipes that nearly all readers of these works could not legally create 
or consume, it becomes harder to draw a line between works offering a 
serious technical discussion of cooking and ones meant for amusement. 
In that light, readers in the Edo period may have recognized Harada’s 
distinction between “amusing” and “serious” culinary books only if they 
tried to create the recipes in either one. But cookbooks, especially those 
focusing on foods served in formal settings, may not have been written 
with that sole purpose in mind. It was not until the Meiji period that 
most cookbooks began to focus on domestic cooking, describing what 
people actually prepared and ate.*! 

Writing and reading cookbooks in the Edo period did not depend on 
actually cooking and eating foods. All Edo-period culinary books could 
be read and enjoyed without having to create the dishes within them, in 
the same way that foods in the banquets of the elite were appreciated for 
their artistic qualities and symbolic meanings without being eaten. In these 
elite banquets, the inability to eat certain foods provoked reflection on 
their symbolic and artistic qualities. The inability to prepare or eat foods 
served the same function: one read about and imagined tasting crane soup 
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or attending a banquet fit for a shogun, with the fantasy contingent upon 
the absence of the real thing. Indeed, the elite fortunate enough to actu- 
ally attend these events and eat these foods would probably not have de- 
sired these vicarious experiences, which provides another indication of 
the wider audience for culinary books. 

Whether or not cooking methods grew stagnant by the end of the Edo 
period, it remains true that the large number of published culinary writ- 
ings allowed readers to become familiar with ways to think about food 
as cuisine—that is, as an intellectual and artistic practice. This accustomed 
Japanese to the use of foods to signify ideas, a cognitive foundation 
equally as important as any method of cooking to the later development 
of Japanese cuisine in the Meiji period.” 

In that regard, the greatest contribution made by Edo-period culinary 
books was to accustom commoners to fantasizing about foods even if 
they could not eat them. Fortunately, this was not a difficult leap for read- 
ers, because the culture of print had introduced them to other experi- 
ences they might never have firsthand: the enjoyment of journeys through 
landscapes depicted in woodblock prints and travel literature; or visits 
to the pleasure quarters or meetings with famous actors backstage, as 
described in popular literature and in actors’ critiques. Imagining the taste 
of kushiko and visualizing the many dishes on a three-tray meal were 
easy to do once one had already made similar mental journeys. And the 
fact that these pleasures were illegal and relatively unaffordable made 
them all the more attractive. 


CHAPTER 6 
Menus for the Imagination 


Cuisine is like a performance of Noh by the four troupes. 
The menu is the program for the performance. The fish, fowl, 
vegetables, and gourds are the actors. 


—Gyocho ryori ky6’6sho (Text for Banquets, the Cooking of Fish 
and Fowl, late eighteenth century) 


The previous chapter introduced the ironic fact that menu collections 
(kondateshi), one of the major categories of published culinary books 
(rydribon) in the Edo period, included complex meals that most of their 
readers could not create because of the menus’ expense and complexity 
and the existence of sumptuary laws that prohibited the use of key in- 
gredients and elaborate methods of serving. Published menus might be 
thought of as poor substitutes for actual meals, like scripts to plays with- 
out actors to perform them, to borrow the metaphor from Text for Ban- 
quets cited in the chapter epigraph. But just as a play can be read as lit- 
erature and enjoyed without being staged, so can a menu. Published menu 
collections are comparable to the printed books of plays (utaibon) for 
the masked Noh theater, which provided multiple ways to enjoy Noh be- 
yond acting in a performance. Utaibon, printed in the thousands in the 
Edo period, were brought by audiences so that they could follow the di- 
alogue at performances and catch all the literary allusions. Amateurs used 
utaibon as musical scores to study Noh chanting and selections of dances; 
only professionals could take the stage in full performances. Conse- 
quently, many of the thousands of different Noh plays written in the Edo 
period appear to have been created solely for reading or singing, not for 
staging as plays. 

Just as printed non libretti allowed new forms of performance and 
appreciation, printed menu books represent a popularization and trans- 
formation of previous culinary discourse, which had conferred special 
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FIGURE 7. Noh actors crowned with food headdresses, from Text for Banquets: The 
Cooking of Fish and Fowl (Gy6ch6 ryéri kyo’dsho). Courtesy of Kaga Bunko, Tokyo 
Metropolitan Central Library. 


meanings on inedible dishes. Books of menus disseminated information 
about how héchonin, the chefs to the samurai and aristocratic elite, uti- 
lized inedible dishes like the snacks for the shikisankon and like spiny 
lobster in the shape of a boat (Ise ebi no funamori) to evoke symbolic 
meanings and create artistic displays at elite banquets. However, because 
nearly all the readership of these books could not create these dishes and 
the elaborate banquets that featured them, printed collections of menus 
called kondateshu became a way to appreciate elegant meals without cre- 
ating or eating them. Medieval rules for cooking and dining became the 
guidelines for a literary genre in the Edo period, allowing readers to view 
not just a few dishes as special, as at an actual banquet, but to conceive 
of entire banquets as abstract meditations on food. Early menu collec- 
tions such as Collection of Cooking Menus (Ryodri kondateshiu, 1671) 
and Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony (Cha no yu kondate shinan, 
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1696) provided readers with the vicarious pleasure of learning about the 
dining habits of the elite. However, later menu collections, such as Fish 
Trap of Recipes (Kondatesen, 1760), explored thematic menus with ideas 
borrowed from the theater and popular culture. All these menu collec- 
tions included some information about cooking and serving food, but 
their main contribution to the development of cuisine was their dissem- 
ination of ways to fantasize about food in its absence. 


THE FIRST PUBLISHED COLLECTION OF MENUS 


The first of these published collections, printed in 1671, had the redun- 
dant name Collection of Cooking Menus. It was similar to the first pub- 
lished cookbook, Tales of Cookery (Ry6ri monogatari), which appeared 
twenty-eight years earlier. Both of these anonymous books begin with 
a table of contents, reaffirming the break from the manuscript tradition 
of hochonin, who eschewed these. The wording of the table of contents 
for Collection of Cooking Menus, though not as clear as the one for Tales 
of Cookery, followed a roughly similar format of different types of food 
preparation. 


Cooking Menus for Twelve Months 

Plan for Various “Rural Soups” 

Plan for Arranging Soups for Snacks [atsumono] 
Fish, Fowl, and Vegetable Snacks 

The Format for Trays for Weddings 

Cooking Menus for Fish, Fowl, and Vegetables 
Cooked Salads [aemaze] with Fish, Fowl and Vegetables 
Simmered Dishes from Fish, Fowl, and Vegetables 
Sashimi from Fish, Fowl, and Vegetables 

Blended Dishes from Fish, Fowl, and Vegetables 
Plan for Side Dishes Served on Trays [mukozuke] 
Grilled Things as Snacks 

Pairings for Simmered Fowl 

Fish for Making Fish Cake! 


Despite the title of the book and the wording of some of the headings, 
only one section contains menus, the one titled “The Format for Trays 
for Weddings.” The first and sixth sections, titled “Cooking Menus,” fo- 
cus instead on soups (shiru) and fish and vegetable salads (namasu), the 
focal dishes on the main tray at a honzen banquet.” 

Thus, rather than an actual “collection of menus,” Collection of Cook- 
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ing Menus is a description of the components for menus in the form of 
recipes for various dishes found in honzen banquets. The colophon to 
the manuscript explains the rationale for this: 
There are many culinary writings, but this book records culinary pairings on 
a monthly basis from the first month to the twelfth month [useful] to assem- 
ble the parts of a menu and the composition of the dishes in it. There are many 
varieties of side dishes, grilled dishes, and fish cakes, and this work uses time- 
honored methods of preparation for these. Since it is a work for publication, 


it omits serving suggestions for delicacies that are best recommended to people 
of high station.’ 


Collection of Cooking Menus provides recipes month by month that can 
be selected to fit into a menu of one’s own choosing that would be sea- 
sonally appropriate and suitable for the status of commoners. The work 
begins with soups (shiru), whose number would correspond to the size 
of a menu planned, since each tray for a honzen meal needed one soup. 
After selecting the soups, readers could choose a number of side dishes, 
depending on the number they had in mind for each tray. The recipes 
themselves are simple to the point that it would be better to consider 
them as serving suggestions, because they offer no advice about meth- 
ods of preparation. They instead catalogue ingredients that might be 
served together. For instance, here are the first three soups (shiru) for the 
second month: 


Soup—young sweetfish [Roayu], taro buds 
Soup—crane, leeks 
Soup—crane, mushrooms, raw wasabi, sugina shoots [tsukushi|* 


Despite the claims that the book omitted foods for people of high sta- 
tus, crane soup was a high-status dish, one served to daimyo not com- 
moners, who were prohibited by sumptuary rules from eating game fowl 
at banquets. 

The two menus for weddings also betray a bias toward elite manners 
of serving that were inappropriate to commoners. One wedding banquet 
begins with the three ceremonial rounds of drinks (shikisankon) featur- 
ing the most formal types of foods, including dried chestnuts, abalone, 
konbu seaweed, dried anchovies (gomame), pickled apricots, green 
onions, and a simmer (zomi) made from rice cake, dried intestines of sea 
cucumber (iriko), konbu tied in knots, potato, bonito flakes, and skew- 
ered abalone. This version of z6mi included two skewered dishes, indi- 
cating that it was prepared in a style favored by elite warriors and aris- 
tocrats.° Following the shikisankon, there were several snacks listed: 
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herring roe, rolled squid, dried mullet roe (karasumi), a soup (atsumono) 
prominently featuring a fish fin in the style of ceremonial cuisine (shiki- 
sho ryori), and two types of sake: sweet (murizake) and heated. 

The wedding banquet menus also call for more than two trays of food, 
a style of service denied commoners according to a bakufu edict issued 
three years before the publication of Collection of Cooking Menus. The 
first menu consists of three trays, with a soup on each and five, three, and 
three side dishes, respectively (i.e., a 5-3-3 format). Additional trays of 
snacks followed. The other menu is for five trays—a style of dining that 
even daimyo could not utilize—in a format of 4-5-2-3-2. Both of these 
menus show a profound influence of ceremonial cuisine, the trademark 
of hochonin, as the first menu, consisting of three trays of food, reveals: 


Main Tray 
Fish salad (zamasu) of ginger, fish, daikon, chestnut, and citron 
Soup of skewered fish, skewered abalone, burdock, daikon, and shiitake 
Grilled dish, sliced 
Simmered dish 
Pickles 


Cooked salad (aemono) 


Here only the soup and salad are described, and the type of fish in the 
namasu is omitted, but the presence of both a namasu and an aemono, 
which were similar dishes, speaks to the luxury of the meal. The soup 
also makes use of skewered foods, which indicate high status, as noted 
earlier. The author likewise specifies only the ingredients of some of the 
dishes on the second and third trays. 


Second Tray 
Shell grill (kaiyaki)® 
Soup: miso soup with fowl, mushrooms, and wheat gluten 
Octopus 
Dried squid 
Fish cake 
Sushi 
Third Tray 
Snipe wing serving (hamori) 
Soup (“anything appropriate and seasonal”) 
Spiral shellfish 


Spiny lobster served in the shape of a boat (ebi no funamori) 
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FIGURE 8. Chefs preparing a meal, from Collection of Cooking Menus (Ryori 
kondateshu). Courtesy of Iwase Bunko. 


The second and third trays of this menu show the influence of cere- 
monial cuisine in the decorative “servings” (mori) of lobster and the snipe 
prepared with its feathered wings reattached (hamori), two trademark 
pieces of professional héchdnin (see plate 4). This text does not include 
directions for the hamori and spiny lobster. Therefore, in order to have 
them at a banquet, a reader would have to employ a hochdénin, some- 
thing above the status of the readers addressed in the colophon of this 
work. 

That cooking is something for occupational specialists and not for am- 
ateur readers is confirmed by the illustrations to Collection of Cooking 
Menus. The text contains several illustrations of chefs at work and lists 
their names and duties. The first (figure 8) depicts two chefs wearing for- 
mal kimono and trousers with swords tucked in their belts, working at 
cutting boards. One slices a sea bream and the other a game bird, prob- 
ably a goose. A third chef, dressed more casually, with his sleeves rolled 
up, cuts a monstrous catfish hanging from a rope. 

Another image (figure 9) shows six more individuals at work: on the 
top right side, a master of the menu (kondateshi) points to a menu affixed 
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FIGURE 9. Kitchen staff, from Collection of Cooking Menus. Courtesy of Iwase Bunko. 


to the wall. Next to him is the master of simmered dishes (nikata no 
mono). Two pages (kosh6) who carry trays head off to the left while a 
master of the room (ita no ma no mono) puts the final touches on some 
additional dishes for the pages to carry. The figure in the bottom right 
corner is difficult to identify, since the text is obscured, but he is proba- 
bly the kitchen overseer (daidokoro bugyo). All these workers appear 
to be lower-level samurai, employed presumably by a more powerful 
upper-level samurai, such as a daimyo, who could afford an extensive 
cooking staff. 

Both the wedding menus and the portraits of chefs suggest a realm 
of cuisine beyond the capacity of nearly all the readers of Collection of 
Cooking Menus to emulate except in the most basic ways. Readers might 
create a recipe for a “rural soup” from one of the book’s recipes, but the 
most elaborate dishes, such as the spiny lobster in the shape of a boat, 
are not even described in full. Nevertheless, by including these dishes and 
descriptions of elaborate banquets, the book offers the possibility that 
food exists in a system of culinary meaning beyond the level of the rural 
soup. In the absence of the ability to create and eat these dishes in real- 
ity, readers could still imagine such banquets and the employment of the 
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people who could prepare them. Collection of Cooking Menus is sketchy 
on the details of such dreams, but the next text we will consider offers 
a complete vision of what such a fantasy banquet would look like if one 
could invite the shogun to dinner. 


INVITING THE SHOGUN TO DINNER 


Published twenty-eight years after Collection of Cooking Menus, the 
1696 book Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony continued the trend in 
presenting elite menus for a wider audience. Despite the title, only the 
last three volumes in this eight-volume work cover menus for the tea cer- 
emony. The first three feature the most formal cuisine appropriate to a 
visitation (onari) by a shogun or daimyo to the mansion of another high- 
ranking warrior or a temple. The type of food served on this occasion 
falls in the realm of ceremonial cuisine prepared by hochdnin. However, 
this text is not directed to an audience of “men of the carving knife” like 
the culinary texts written by hochonin. Instead, it marks a new way of 
understanding food preparation and service: as one best realized as a men- 
tal activity rather than an actual one. It becomes clear after dipping into 
the text that the banquet described would have been beyond the finan- 
cial capabilities of all but the most wealthy and powerful, who would 
number a few of the richest daimyo. 

The author of Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony, Endo Genkan 
(d. c. 1700), was the most prolific writer about the tea ceremony in the 
Genroku period (1688-1704). He wrote thirteen of the twenty-five books 
on tea ceremony published in that period, introducing many topics to 
readers for the first time.’ His Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony is the 
first published work on the topic of meals for tea ceremonies, while his 
Three Teachings about the Tea Ceremony (Cha no yu sendenshi1), published 
in 1691, was the first work on flower arrangement for tea.* Despite his 
achievements, we know little about him, and only a few of his texts are 
available in modern editions.” What we do know about Endo comes from 
what can be gleaned from this writings. 

Endo Genkan was a practitioner of the Ensha school of tea, which 
traced its heritage back to Kobori Enshii (1579-1649), not Sen no Rikya, 
the founder of the Omotesenke, Urasenke, and Mushanokdji Senke lin- 
eages that dominate tea practice, research, and appreciation today. Ac- 
cordingly, Endo Genkan’s name and contributions are omitted from the 
so-called bible of the Japanese tea practitioner Sasaki Sanmi, the classic 
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Chado, the Way of Tea: A Japanese Tea Master’s Almanac (Sado saijiki), 
which details the lore of the Urasenke tradition. There has been only one 
short chapter on his published works, leaving his unpublished writings 
on tea and his works on other topics yet to be catalogued and studied 
by modern scholars.!° 

Based on what can be learned from his writings, End6 Genkan was 
a pediatrician who, in 1656, became a student of tea master Okabe Doka 
(1591-1684) in Edo, studying with him for nearly three decades. Ok- 
abe was a samurai in the employ of the Maeda daimyo house of Kaga 
domain (modern Ishikawa prefecture) as an instructor of the gaudy 
Enshi way of tea, which featured a more flamboyant “daimyo style” 
over the rustic style (wabicha) expounded by Rikyi’s successors. Okabe, 
who studied directly with Kobori Enshi, was an extremely long-lived 
and renowned teacher said to have had more than a thousand students 
by the time he died, at age ninety-seven.!! After his teacher’s death, Endo 
moved to Kyoto, where he continued his medical practice, taught the 
tea ceremony, and wrote about it.!* In the introduction to Guide to Meals 
for the Tea Ceremony, he describes himself as “having a body that is old 
and wasting” and identifies his occupation as “retired” (imshi). Yet Genkan 
was able to publish several more books on the tea ceremony in the late 
1690s. His publications ceased in the first decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Formal Service for the Tea Ceremony (Cha no shin daisu, 1705), is 
probably the last work printed in his lifetime, according to Yokota Yaemi, 
who has surveyed all of End6’s published writings on tea.!* 

Endo Genkan’s tea writings are distinguished by their detailed atten- 
tion to all aspects of the tea ceremony. His first published work, Three 
Teachings about the Tea Ceremony, presents the instructions of Sen no 
Rikya, Furuta Oribe (1543-1615), and Kobori Ensht on topics such as 
flower arrangements for tea, the arrangement of charcoal for the brazier, 
interior design, and the instructions for hosting a tea ceremony, includ- 
ing the preparations. The three masters represent the lineage of End6’s 
way of tea, called the Enshi school, and the text is an homage to End6’s 
teacher, Okabe Doka, whose instructions supplied most of the informa- 
tion in three volumes of the work, according to Endo, who also added a 
fourth volume of additional teachings. End6 revised the text in 1695, as 
Illustrations of the Secrets of the Tea Ceremony (Cha no yu hiden zushiki), 
and the book was published again in 1824, a century after Endo’s death. 

Endo provides a précis to his early tea writings in the introduction 
to Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony. After humbly describing his 
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Three Teachings about the Tea Ceremony as a “source for jokes,” and 
saying that “he hoped it would be some help to people,” he explains 
that he edited Hoarfrost Moon Collection (Shimotsukishu), published 
in 1692, “to inform people about how to decorate a drawing room 
[shoin] for a tea ceremony.” He continues: “Since Three Teachings about 
the Tea Ceremony did not record all the intricacies of the prescribed ac- 
tions between the host and the guest, I created Transmission on the Style 
of Tea Ceremony [Cha no yu ryu denshol, in which these matters are 
set down in detail.” '* This six-chapter work published in six volumes in 
1694, also known as Transmissions for Our School’s Way of Tea Cere- 
mony (Toryu cha no yu ryu densho), is a veritable encyclopedia of the 
Enshi style of tea. 

In addition to his thirteen volumes of published tea writings, Endo 
published two texts on warrior etiquette and customs: Review of War- 
riors in Our Land (Honcho buke hyorin) and Grand Genealogy of a 
Review of Warriors in Our Land (Honcho buke hyorin dkezu). Both 
appeared in print in 1699. Additionally, he wrote a treatise on marriage, 
Recorded Treasury on Taking a Bride (Yometori chohoki), published in 
1697. These writings demonstrate a concern for formality and procedure. 
Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony confirms that the author took great 
interest in every aspect of ceremonial matters, and that he was eager to 
convey these minutiae to readers. 

Yokota Yaemi, the scholar who undertook the first survey of Endo 
Genkan’s published writings, has praised him for omitting anecdotal in- 
formation and discussing only factual matters of the tea ceremony." Yet 
there is also a degree of unreality in Endo’s writings. Though participant 
in a revival of tea traditions that included not only Rikyi but also the 
other founders of his Enshi lineage, Endo also lived at a time when nov- 
elist Ihara Saikaku (1642-93) and playwright Chikamatsu Monzaemon 
(1653-1724) were making their livings by offering dramatizations of daily 
life for a popular audience, and there are similarities between Endo’s writ- 
ings and those of these other authors.!° Like Chikamatsu and Saikaku, 
Endo sustained his art through the support of commoners—his tea stu- 
dents and the audience for his published writings.'? Chikamatsu and Sai - 
kaku used fiction to dramatize possible outcomes to mundane situations, 
while Endo provided a view of elite warrior life so rich in detail that it 
seemed real, but at the same time, one so elevated that it too was a depar - 
ture from the mundane life of his audience of affluent townspeople and 
lower-level samurai. Endo enumerated the customs of the military elite, 
and, like playwrights and novelists of the time, he observed the govern- 
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ment prohibition against including the actual names of contemporary 
daimyo and shoguns in his book. Finally, in the same way that Saikaku 
and Chikamatsu wrote about notorious love affairs or lovers’ suicides 
secondhand, Endo was not a direct participant in the scenes he described. 
He explained that he had to rely on informants for all his knowledge 
about hosting visitations by elite warriors. Taking their various accounts 
and weaving them seamlessly together, Endo presented his imagined ver- 
sion of events for his readers’ pleasure. 


GUIDE TO MEALS FOR THE TEA CEREMONY 


In the introduction, End6 lists his reasons for writing Guide to Meals for 
the Tea Ceremony, and he intimates how he obtained his information. 


There are many customary instructions in the way of tea, and as for the finer 
points from long ago, these too are diverse. That being said, there are no writ- 
ings about the kaiseki meals for the tea ceremony. Consequently, I assembled 
this text, Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony. 

A long time ago there was a text called Rikyu’s Hundred [Tea] Ceremonies 
that was something worldly people carried in their pockets, but this has old 
practices not suitable for tea meals today. I do not know much about cuisine 
[ryori]. However, following my deceased father’s direction, I saw and heard 
about the tea ceremony from childhood; and each year, thanks to my teacher, 
I learned anew the cuisine for the ceremony of the opening of the tea jar [Ruchi 
kiri], so that if I were to recall two or three of these [meals] and record them, 
eventually it would add up to one hundred." If [most] people try their hand 
at these, there would probably be something out of season; and even if they 
had fish or fowl, the pairing would not be good. They may not notice this be- 
cause of their ignorance. 


Despite his humble protests that he did not know much about cuisine, 
Endo Genkan claimed that he knew more than most people because of 
his special experiences, such as attending more than a hundred celebra- 
tions of the “opening of the tea jar” (kuchi kiri), one of the most impor- 
tant events in the tea ceremony calendar. Called the “New Year for tea 
practitioners,” the “opening of the tea jar” in the tenth month of the year, 
when it was celebrated in the Edo period, marked the first serving of the 
year’s harvested thick tea and the transition to a winter mode of tea ser- 
vice using a sunken hearth (ro). The fact that Endo Genkan claims to 
have attended one hundred such ceremonies, despite the fact that these 
events occurred only once a year, speaks to his claims to expertise in the 
formalities of the way of tea. Endo casts himself as a narrator who 
promises to guide readers through the world of tea cuisine, the closed 
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preserve of specialists and the elite, and one fraught with pitfalls even 
for those who could afford to serve fish and fowl but were ignorant of 
the proper way to do so. 

End6’s personal recollections of New Year’s tea ceremonies contrast 
his presentation of himself in the remainder of the introduction as an 
outsider to meals served during formal visitations by a shogun or daimyo. 
Since only the shogun or daimyo made such visitations, either one is the 
possible intended guest in End6’s description, and he left that person’s 
identify for readers to decide. This lack of specificity may also reflect a 
deficit of knowledge. Endo explains that he had to learn about visita- 
tions from others since his own rank prohibited him from witnessing them 


firsthand. 


When it comes to the matter of a lord’s visit to a grand room [daishoin], 
which is the formal reception room decorated in the shoin style, I myself have 
always been a person of low status, therefore I do not know much about 
matters pertaining to people of high rank. I listened to what my teacher said, 
and visited people who were accomplished in our school, and although my 
understanding about this is insufficient, I relied on my brush to record it all, 
completely, in every detail, so that it might take us all one step forward [in 
our art].!? 


Constructing a narrative pieced together from the words of his teacher 
and other informants, End6 is necessarily presenting an idealized version 
of events based on other people’s accounts. Inviting his readers to join 
him in this meditation, he allows them the opportunity to observe some- 
thing they ordinarily could not see and, perhaps, to go so far as to envi- 
sion themselves in the role of a powerful and wealthy lord who would 
play host to another one. 

End6’s text promises in eight volumes something special, not simply 
menus for the tea ceremony but also a description, based on secondhand 
knowledge, of how to serve a meal to a shogun or a daimyo paying a 
formal visit to another person of high rank. This he provides in exhausting 
detail in the first three volumes of his book. Volumes 4 through 6 present 
more conventional but still glamorous menus for the tea ceremony 
arranged month by month, with some notations about food preparation. 
Volume 7 offers vegetarian (shdjin) tea menus, including a vegetarian ver- 
sion of the meal for the lord’s visitation. The eighth volume covers other 
matters of formal banqueting, including the three ceremonial rounds of 
drinking (shikisankon) and more general pronouncements about tea cui- 
sine, such as proper dining behavior at tea meals, further recipes, and tea 
and dining utensils. 
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SHOGUNAL VISITATIONS 


Before I examine Endo Genkan’s description of hosting a visitation (onari), 
some background information about these formal visits by shogun and 
daimyo is warranted. The custom of visitations began in the Muromachi 
period as an annual or irregular visit by a shogun to one of his chief re- 
tainers or by one powerful warlord to another.?° The shogun’s visitations 
began in the early afternoon around 2:30 and ended in midmorning the 
next day around 10:00.7! The host greeted his guest in a private room, 
where the three ceremonial rounds of drinking (shikisankon) occurred. 
Then the host and the shogun exchanged gifts, such as swords and sad- 
dles.?* Afterward, the group retired to a larger “public” room (kaisho) for 
a banquet in the honzen style. On these occasions the most formal types 
of ceremonial cuisine (shikisho ryori) was served to the main guest, with 
other warriors in attendance receiving less lavish servings according to 
their rank. Further rounds of drinking followed the meal, and more pre- 
sents were exchanged, such as swords, Chinese paintings, horses, imported 
artifacts, and robes. After more drinking, the shogun retired to a separate 
room for a rest and perhaps a bowl of tea. Later in the evening, he re- 
turned to the main room to enjoy Noh theater and other entertainments, 
accompanied by even more drinking and refreshments.** 

Onari were expressions of shogunal authority and power, as well as 
occasions for the shogun to reaffirm his personal relationship with key 
vassals. Shogun Ashikaga Yoshimochi (1386-1428) conducted an average 
of sixty such visits yearly to the homes of retainers and to prominent 
temples. In the year 1440 alone, the sixth shogun, Ashikaga Yoshinori 
(1394-1441), made 130 onari. Some onari occurred annually, others were 
by invitation. By custom, the Ashikaga shogun visited the home of the 
deputy shogun (kanrei) on the second day of the New Year.”4 

The practice of shogunal visits continued in the Edo period. The sec- 
ond and third shoguns, Tokugawa Hidetada and Tokugawa Iemitsu, av- 
eraged four visitations a year to powerful daimyo. Edo-period visitations 
were simplified compared to their Muromachi forerunners. The opening 
events began in the early morning around 6:00 and usually took place 
in tea-ceremony rooms (swkiya) with a tea ceremony and simplified meal. 
Following that, a shikisankon was performed in a larger room, in the 
Muromachi-period custom.*> 

Visitations allowed the shogun and daimyo with sufficient status and 
wealth to demonstrate authority and confirm hierarchical relationships 
through ritual. Sumptuary legislation and cost prevented anyone else from 
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even attempting such political exercises. For example, End6 Genkan’s de- 
scription of a meal for a lord’s visitation, analyzed in detail below, in- 
cluded three trays with a soup each and nine side dishes in the 3-2-4 for- 
mat.*° Even if acommoner could manage to put together the components 
for the extensive meal and consume it in secret, staging a visitation re- 
quired an appropriate architectural setting, as Endo indicated, which 
would have been much more expensive and impossible to conceal from 
the authorities. For a visit by Shogun Tokugawa Tsunayoshi (1646-1709) 
in 1698, the daimyo of Owari domain rebuilt his mansion in Edo at the 
cost of two hundred thousand ryd, an amount more than the domain’s 
total annual expenditures for a typical year.?” 


THE SET FOR THE VISITATION: THE GRAND STUDY 


Since a formal visitation might necessitate constructing new buildings in 
preparation, Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony begins its descrip- 
tions of visitations by providing directions for creating the appropriate 
building, called a grand study (daishoin), where the initial proceedings 
for the visitation would take place.*® Construction of such a room and 
the building to house it would have to begin “two to three years before 
hosting a visitation by a lord” in order to be completed in time, accord- 
ing to Endo Genkan.*? He admitted that the size of such a room would 
depend on the wealth and status of its owner, and that carpenters would 
know the particulars of its construction. 

After sketching out the architectural details, Endo described the ap- 
propriate decorations for the grand study, which featured a series of al- 
coves, each requiring different displays. One alcove pictured in his illus- 
trations shows a hanging scroll with a painting of a large bird in the 
background; an incense burner in the shape of a deer sits on a small table 
in the foreground. In another alcove a box for writing papers, a large 
container for a seal, and a mouth organ (sh6) rest on a row of high shelves; 
a small statue of what appears to be an Iberian merchant sits on a lower 
shelf or the floor in front. Other illustrations show the appropriate flower 
arrangements, either standing alone or complementing small paintings, 
for these alcoves. In one of these a large basket of wisteria hangs sus- 
pended above a miniature garden of stones on a platter. 

Endo clarifies the types of flower arrangements for these occasions. 


The previous illustrations of large floral settings are quite different from the 
ones typical of formal flower arrangements [rikka]. The form here is for tea 
flowers [chabana], so that is the method I am conveying here, not the one 
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for formal flower arrangements. The public might think that it has to be for- 
mal flower arrangements for occasions like a lord’s visit, but employing 
arrangements such as these is formal enough. Consequently, I have presented 
in illustrations large floral settings of various types for the edification of or- 
dinary folk.°° 


Endo’s comments regarding the history of flower arrangement reveal 
a transition away from the stiff rikka style favored in the medieval pe- 
riod to the more whimsical and simple style of tea flowers, but his rhetoric 
also deserves close attention. He writes as if members of the public (se- 
jin) could actually build such a grand study and fill it with flowers and 
other delicate furnishings. He allows “ordinary folk” this fantasy while 
at the same time confirming his role as authority in these matters. Read- 
ers might go so far as to reproduce one of Endo’s suggested flower ar- 
rangements as a memento of a world otherwise forbidden to them, but 
that would be only a fraction of the setting required. Endo’s illustrations 
complete the fantastic scene by including illustrations of the formal door- 
way for a closet in the room and illustrations showing how decorations 
for the tea implements should be arranged. 


ISSUING THE INVITATION 


After setting the stage and putting the props in place, Endo proceeds to 
arrange for the lord’s visit. 


After a grand study has been constructed, the host who desires a lord to visit 
will, two or three months or even half a year in advance, pay a visit to the 
lord’s subordinates and request the honor of the lord’s presence on such and 
such a date. The subordinates present this request to the lord. Following 
that, the host is summoned to the lord’s presence and the date of the visit is 
proclaimed, as well as a command that the preparations for the visit be as 
simple as possible. The host thanks the lord graciously, saying, “I could not 
ask for anything better,” and then he departs. Then the host ought to pay a 


visit to the lord’s subordinates and senior retainers in order to express his 
thanks.*! 


Like a playwright, here and in other places, Endo provides snippets of 
dialogue for his scenes, all the better for his readers to imagine them oc- 
curring. He allows the lord to adopt a moralistic tone by requesting his 
future host to exercise some frugality in making his plans. The host eagerly 
accepts both the moral and the financial responsibility for the enormous 
expense related to the event. 

Next Endo advises readers on the steps needed to prepare for the vis- 
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itation. These would begin with finalizing the decorations in the grand 
study according to his previous directions, then determining the menu 
and the events that would proceed and follow the meal. He instructs read- 
ers to create a to-do list and copy it out two or three times before as- 
signing servants to the appropriate tasks and drilling them until they be- 
come accustomed to accomplishing them well.** 

Of all the preparations, deciding on the menu appears to have been 
the most complicated and serious one, even though it was only a meal 
for one. Endo does not discuss what anyone else present at the visitation 
should eat. Others, such as the host and the lord’s retainers, might con- 
sume something, but like the readers, they were to be spectators of the 
lord’s gastronomic pleasures, and their likes and dislikes and menu did 
not merit much attention. The process of creating the menu for the lordly 
guest proceeds through several steps and involves a range of people from 
the host’s and lord’s staffs. Initially, “the menu should be decided by po- 
litely discussing the foods with the masters of the lord’s chambers [vi- 
waban\, his inspectors, and by summoning chefs [ry6rinin].” Then, Endo 
indicates, one should 


call the masters of affairs [det6ban] from the castle and show them the menu 
that was decided. Ask about the lord’s likes and dislikes and revise the menu 
accordingly. Since using even a little of something that the lord dislikes might 
make him ill, it is best to make careful inquiries well in advance. Moreover, 
asking the masters of affairs about the menu will mean that the topic will 
come up in the lord’s presence. One will learn the lord’s preferences that way. 
Accordingly, if one inquires well in advance, one will be able to conform to 
the lord’s tastes and will avoid any illness caused by the foods.*? 


However, in a manner this serious, outside experts must be consulted. 


From the time the menu is determined, one should summon one or two med- 
ical doctors associated with the lord and consult with them about the menu. 
Carefully examine the good and bad points of the food combinations. Also, 
let those affiliated with the lord know about the menu, and ask them to care- 
fully investigate these matters for some time. This way, doctors will also take 
great care in the matter, and the menu will be something that is well conceived.*# 


Endo was himself a doctor, and in volume 8 of the same book he pro- 
vides a list of foods that should not be eaten together. He observes that 
eating ripe persimmon after consuming crab frequently causes food poi- 
soning, and that devil’s tongue (kon’yaku) should not be served with spi- 
ral shellfish.*° Since any meal for a daimyo or shogun would contain a 
multitude of dishes, his listings of problematic food combinations was 
no substitute for the advice of specialists needed to detect potential prob- 
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lems with a menu. Endo’s caution reveals the anxiety inherent in prepar- 
ing a meal for a daimyo or shogun. He omits mention of the possible 
punishments awaiting someone who might even accidentally sicken a 
daimyo or shogun, but his worries about food poisoning and unhealthy 
food combinations add a dose of realism and a touch of dramatic ten- 
sion to Endo’s account. 

Not sparing any expense, Endo stipulates that all the trays for serv- 
ing the lord his food will have to be newly lacquered. New rice bowls 
must be ordered for the lord’s use. The lacquer bowls should bear the 
lord’s crest. For readers curious about the exact dimensions and designs 
of these, Endo provides his characteristically exacting descriptions. 

Having discussed all the preparations that would go into the menu, 
the expert advice to be sought, the arrangements to be made with samu- 
rai officials, the orders to be placed with craftsmen, and the food com- 
binations to be medically analyzed, Endo finally presents his “formal 
menu for the visit by a lord” (onari no seishiki kondate), which would 
take place on the twenty-sixth day of the eighth month. Though Endo 
provided some notations about serving vessels, he was not consistent in 
doing so; and the following description omits these and focuses on the 
foods alone.*° 


Main Tray 


Fish salad (namasu) 
sea bream, whiting, turbot, chestnuts, ginger, kumquat, udo shoots, 
peeled tangerine*” 


Soup—a stew using dark miso 
daikon, taro, dried sea cucumber on a skewer, pressed cut meat of 
fish or fowl, small shiitake mushrooms 


Pickles*® 
pickled Moriguchi daikon 
pickles in the Nara style 
tiny eggplants 


Salad (aemono) of seafood and vegetables: 
finely cut abalone on a stick, dried gourd, hulled chestnuts, miso with 
sesame and black pepper 


Rice 


The fish salad (xamasu) exemplifies the luxury of the foods served in this 
menu. It is a lavish version of dish typically found on the first tray of a 
honzen meal. Here it contains three varieties of seafood accented with 
ginger, tangerine peels, and other ingredients. 
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Typical recipes for namasu such as those found in Assembly of Stan- 
dard Cookery Writings (Gorui nichiyo ry6risho), published six years be- 
fore Endo’s text, call for only one fish and use only lower-quality fish 
such as carp, sardines, and crucian carp.*? The salad (aemono) is simi- 
lar to the namasu, and the presence of both dishes on a single tray indi- 
cates luxury. Similarly, End6’s soup contains dried sea cucumber on a 
skewer, a dish restricted by sumptuary legislation to high-ranking samu- 
rai such as daimyo.* Though the Nara-style pickles and the Moriguchi 
daikon might be produced locally, creating the other dishes in Kyoto, 
where Endo Genkan lived, would require that the seafood be transported 
over a considerable distance. Consequently, even assembling the ingre- 
dients for the first tray would have been a considerable undertaking in 
Endo’s time, but the banquet to be set before the lord was even more 
complex since it included two more trays. 


Second Tray 


Simmered dish 
whitebait mixed with scrambled egg and citron 


Soup—crane in a light miso broth: 
sinews from a crane’s leg, burdock, salted matsutake mushrooms, 
eggplant, shimeji mushrooms, leafy green vegetables (kona) 


Grilled dish—salmon with wasabi and sauce 


Small dishes of parched salt and cracked Japanese pepper (sansh6) 
Third Tray*! 


Sashimi—carp with roe, shredded and also cut into flat sections 


Soup—grated yam with boiled sea cucumber marinated in sake with 
green nori 


A large carp, broiled without seasoning, served with a sauce 


Broiled game bird—duck on round slices of tangerine with water 
dropwart (seri) 


Crane, served in a soup on the second tray, was a focal point in elite 
warrior banquets. It is of course no longer served in Japan, but matsu- 
take mushrooms remain an expensive autumn delicacy. One modern 
commentator called eating them “one of the great experiences of life.” 4 
Matsutake are a delicacy because they cannot be cultivated and have to 
be gathered in the wild. Here, these foods compete with other dishes for 
the diner’s attention. Grilled salmon, broiled duck, simmered whitebait, 
and sea cucumber soup all provide delectable distractions. 

Endo gives directions in volume 3 for serving the meal to the lord. He 
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indicates that the lord will take the precaution of bringing his own food 
tasters to sample the dishes before he eats, but that it will be the personal 
honor of the host to serve the lord. In this procedure, the host first in- 
quires of the lord’s men if the lord would like to eat, saying, “If it is con- 
venient for you, I would like to present the banquet trays.” The vassals 
convey this message to the lord, who responds, “That would be fine if it 
is convenient for you,” at which point the host appears before the lord. 


The host serves the main tray to the lord, placing it in front of him, and 
then stands and retreats. 


The host’s oldest son brings out the second tray and places it on the side 
of the main tray with the soup on it. 


The second son brings out the third tray and places it on the side of the 
main tray with the rice on it. 


Servants bring out the trays for the lord’s followers. 


Servants bring out the grilled and simmered dishes. Generally once the 


trays are served, the host and his sons do not appear needlessly in front 
of the lord.4% 


Endo goes into great detail about how the trays should be carried, where 
they are to be placed, and what to do if the lord kindly offers something 
tasty from his own plate to the host. According to the above description 
and custom, the second tray goes on the right side of the main tray, and 
the third tray on the left, from the perspective of the guest. 

Endo advises readers on the polite way to behave in front of a lord. “It 
is rude to talk while eating something or to burst out in a loud voice. Of 
course, when eating a large amount [of food], no one can say anything.” 
Presumably it was a bad idea to eat a large amount of food in the first 
place. However, there were far worse things to avoid: “Using a chopstick 
as a toothbrush is completely out of bounds.” And “making loud munch- 
ing sounds when chewing on a bone froma grilled dish or something else 
is atrocious.”*4 

Endo’s banquet hardly ends with three trays of food. Following the 
custom of honzen meals, no sake would be served until the foods on the 
trays had been eaten or at least been given some of the guest’s attention. 
The guest might also want to save some room for the delicacies in the 
form of snacks (sakana) and snack soups (atsumono) that accompanied 
the “interval sake” that followed the honzen banquet. These additional 
soups and snacks were served on individual small trays (oshiki). The 
snacks Endo planned to serve with sake for the lord’s visit were quite 
elaborate. 
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Interval Sake 

Soup—oysters, finely ground pepper 

Side dishes (sakana) 
Shelled crab with tofu lees 
Abalone covered with Japanese pepper-miso sauce 
Soup of dark miso with small grilled crucian carp 
Dried mullet roe 
Grilled pheasant with salt and Japanese pepper 
Soup of water snail (tanishi), mioga buds, light soy sauce* 

Fish cake 

Fish salad of clam with Japanese mustard (karashi) 

Soup of dried sardines and freshwater suizenji nori in light soy sauce*® 


Dried squid tied together and artfully cut (makizurume) 


This was quite an assortment of snacks, but the menu contained yet an- 
other stage of eating, namely, sweets to accompany thick tea. 


Tea Sweets 
Quail rice cakes (uzura mochi) 
Gingko nuts cured in spices (nishime) 
Peeled chestnuts (mizuguri) 
Tea—“recent past” (batsu mukashi) variety [served in a] tenmoku bowl 
with a stand 
Accompanying Sweets 
Persimmons from Yamato province 


Large pears 


The tea sweets continue the overall message of opulence of the ban- 
quet. The “recent past” variety of powdered tea named here was produced 
in Uji, south of Kyoto, and it was preferred by the Tokugawa shoguns 
who gave it that poetic name (mei).*” The use of a Chinese-style (tenmoku) 
tea bowl with a stand indicates a high level of formality appropriate to 
the exalted rank of the guest. The quail rice cakes were made from gluti- 
nous rice mixed with water that was first steamed, then pounded in a mor- 
tar, and then formed around a filling of adzuki bean paste; the shape of 
the rice cake suggested the appearance of a quail.*® The peeled chestnuts 
soaked in salt water called mizuguri were restricted to high-ranking samu- 
rai such as daimyo.*? Though the pears were just coming into season, the 
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Yamato persimmons, also called “imperial palace persimmons,” would 
have been early for the twenty-sixth day of the eighth month, when Endo 
set his menu. Moreover, eating these at that time would have been ille- 
gal for commoners, following bakufu sumptuary legislation promulgated 
in 1686 (a decade before Endo published his book) and stipulating that 
these persimmons could be purchased only after the ninth month.*° (Of 
course, such restrictions did not apply to elite samurai or to the imagi- 
nary world of culinary books.) Despite their rarity, the tea sweets were 
more savory than sweet and would probably disappoint modern read- 
ers craving a rich dessert. Nevertheless, by late-seventeenth-century stan- 
dards these were ostentatious. 

Even though Endo Genkan warned his readers in his introduction to 
avoid foods that were out of season, his menu demonstrates a creative 
use of seasonality in several places, meaning that he chose foods with- 
out regard to whether they were available or at their supposed peak in 
flavor. Today, Japanese chefs and tea masters pride themselves on ex- 
pressing seasonality with their foods, but this turns out to be a recent 
idea. Seasonality may not have been a concern until it became possible 
to eat foods out of season, as is possible with technology like modern 
transportation and refrigeration. According to scholar Kumakura Isao, 
seasonality, while fundamental to modern tea aesthetics, was not so rigidly 
considered in tea writings before the nineteenth century. Edo-period tea 
texts, for example, reference foods and flowers that would be out of sea- 
son in the months they were suggested for use.°! Culinary historian 
Nakayama Keiko has identified a disjunction in Endo’s suggestions of 
certain sweets and their typical seasonality.°* And we can find a similar 
disconnection between seasonality and some of the other ingredients he 
uses in his menus when we compare these to contemporary guides to sea- 
sonal foods used by chefs, namely, Record of Seasonal Fish, Fowl, Veg- 
etables, and Provisions (Gyocho yasai kanbutsu jisetsuki, listed in table 
4 as Record), which reflects perceptions of seasonality and the availability 
of ingredients during the Kan’ei period (1624-44), and Anthology of Cui- 
sine Past and Present (Kokon ryorishu, listed in table 4 as Anthology), 
published sometime between 1661 and 1673.>° Omitting preserved foods 
and prepared foods like tofu that were available year-round, the list in 
table 4 indicates that several of Endo Genkan’s chosen ingredients for 
his menu for the eighth month (those indicated with an asterisk) were 
out of season by contemporary standards. 

In this list of ingredients for End6’s banquet, nine of the ingredients 
would have been at their prime when served in the eighth month, but ap- 
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TABLE 4 


Menus for the Imagination 


FOR THE TEA CEREMONY, INDICATED BY MONTH 


SEASONALITY OF INGREDIENTS IN GUIDE TO MEALS 


Ingredient Record (ca. 1624-44) — Anthology (ca. 1661-73) 
Month 

sea bream* Ist 10th 
udo shoots 8th 8th 
tangerine 8th 
taro 7th-1st 
dried sea cucumber on a skewer 8th-1st 
small shiitake mushrooms* 4th 

dried gourd* 11th 

whitebait* 11th 11-12th 
citron* 9th 

crane* 1st-3rd 
salted matsutake mushrooms 8th 8th-10th 
eggplant 4th-10th 
shimeji mushrooms 8th 
salmon 8th 8th 
sea cucumber 8th 8th-1st 
green nori* 11th 

water dropwart (seri) 8th 9th-2nd 
oysters 8th 8th-3rd 
abalone* 2nd 

pheasant* 10th 10th-1st 
water snail (tanishi)* Ist 10th—-1st 
mioga buds 2nd-Sth, Sth-8th 
clam* 4th 

Japanese mustard (karashi)* Ist 

persimmons from Yamato province* 7th 


*Indicates foods that were out of season by contemporary standards. 


proximately half would have been out of season. Some of these, like pheas- 
ant, may have been available year-round but would not have reached their 
peak flavor, according to the authors of the two seasonal food texts. Even 
assuming these ingredients were available, it would still be a feat to find 
all of them in a modern supermarket or gourmet shop, let alone a mar- 
ket in late-seventeenth-century Kyoto or any other city. To obtain these 
in a form suitable for serving a lord would have been a monumental task, 
and a worrisome detail that End6 Genkan uncharacteristically omitted 
discussing, indicating that, although his representation of the realities of 
hosting a meal for a lord describes the high points like room architecture 
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and menu planning, it omits the real drudgery of preparing the meal, such 
as shopping and doing dishes. 

However, Endo’s menu is even more complicated. It also lists the dishes 
for a later meal to take place well after the service of tea and sweets. The 
so-called after meal (godan) usually consisted of light dishes like noodles. 
Endo followed this custom of serving noodles but added more dishes. It 
seems that, despite all his show of concern about unlucky and unhealthy 
food combinations, he never warned his readers about overeating, which 
would appear to be the real threat to his guest. Without knowing the serv- 
ing size, which Endo did not provide, it is impossible to know the exact 
amount of the food to be served, although we can guess from the number 
of dishes, which were plentiful. Recall, however, that such a repast did not 
have to be consumed in its entirety. For example, the spiny lobster was a 
decorative dish. And it might not have been polite, or humanly possible, 
to eat some if not most of the other soups and snacks in the after meal. 

After Meal (godan) 

Wheat noodles with ground sesame served with a spoon** 
Soup with spicy daikon garnish 
Soup of carp with roe, wild seaweed (arame), Japanese pepper 
Rice 
Simmered dish of 
Steamed rice dumplings, dried sea cucumber on a skewer, pickled 


bracken (tsuke warabi), large pickled plum, Japanese pepper on the 
stem, accompanied by spiced sake for flavoring 


Salad of dried fish shavings in vinegar 
Thinly cut abalone, diced conger eel (amo), carrot, cloud ear fungus 
(ki kurage), chestnuts in ginger, burdock, bitter melon pickled in the 
Nara style, udo stalks, dried tofu in the Rokuj6 style, cherry leaves 
pressed and dried (sakura nori), dried cod, and wasabi 


Grilled small bird on skewers of green wood 
Grilled shellfish (watari nishi yaki)*> 


Soup of freshwater fish (gori), hatsutake mushrooms, small shrimp, 
persimmon, and citron, in a light soy sauce 


Spiny lobster served in the shape of a boat (ebi no funamori) 

Lightly simmered burdock in kudzu soy sauce, with ground Japanese 
pepper 

Soup of dark miso with finely ground yam 

Squid in ink with strips of ginger 

Sake-flavored fish [pieces] 
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Thinly shredded preserved bonito (yori katsuo), salt-cured fish: salted 
abalone, salted sea bream, yellowtail, accompanied by flavoring sake 


Fan shell (¢airagai) on small skewers 

Soup of salmon roe, tofu, wheat gluten 

Monzuku seaweed in vinegar with finely cut ginger 

Grilled dried sardines in assorted colors 

Minced greens in salt and vinegar with quick-pickled (asazuke) daikon 
Abalone in vinegar 

Fish salad with carp and its roe 

Flounder with fine leafy vegetables 

Soup of wild goose gizzard, mirugai clam, light soy sauce 


Wheat gluten simmered in sake with sliced konbu seaweed and pickled 
plum 


Fermented sea cucumber 
Dried squid from Goshima [near Nagasaki] 
Soup of sliced small turbot with small shiitake mushrooms 


Steamed octopus 


Though most of the dishes in the after meal do not have artful names, 
their sheer number is overwhelming. In just this after meal alone, End6 
suggests seven different soups and seventeen dishes. This is twice as many 
as in the honzen meal earlier in the day. 

The after meal seems an endless parade of snacks and soups, but Endo 
concludes it with savory tea sweets, tea, and dried confectionery in var- 
ious forms, beginning with rakugan, a hard sweet made mostly from sugar 
and a little soy flour. 


Tea Sweets 
Chestnut flour rice cakes (kuriko mochi) 
Hard-boiled herbs 
Suizenji nori 
Tea—habamukashi variety 
Grand wealth of sweets (okashi dairokudaka) 
Rakugan 
Dry confectionery in the pine green style (matsu no midori) 
Dry confectionery in the white snow style (hakusekk6) 
Wafers (karuyaki) 


Round rice crackers (senbei)>® 
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In Endo’s time, a banquet ended with the service of thick tea (Roicha) 
preceded by “tea sweets,” typically rice cakes, chestnuts, and yams. A thin 
tea (usucha) followed with its own sweets, called sdgashi or atogashi.*’ 
Endo outdoes these customs with his “grand wealth of sweets.” 

Endo does not provide the recipes to make all these dishes, another 
detail that reminds us that this is a meal to be read about not created; 
however, he does provide a list of names of forty-one members of the 
cooking staff and their duties. Just as he provides key points of dialogue 
in his descriptions of the plotting of the banquet, he gives names for the 
top-ranking members of his cooking staff. 

Two people in charge of the kitchen (ory6risho sdbugy6) 

Mikami Genta Saemon 
Tominaga Yoshiryobe’e 
One officiator of the kitchen (ory6risho metsuke) 
Itoda Jiré Saemon 
Two officials in charge of sake (osake bugy6) 
Arikawa Kyiashichi Saemon 
Inoue Misaemon 
with three underlings assigned to them for the duties for sake 
Five chefs (rydrinin) 
Honsho Taro Saemon 
Yamaoka Kichibe’e 
Shimokawara Shird Saemon 
Kusuno Dennojo 
Yoshimura Matasaburo 
Three people in charge of simmering (nikatayaku) 
Shigeki Kyashichiro 
Moriyoshi Rokusaemon 
Hisada Jimbe’e 
Three grill chefs (yakikatayaku) 
Hara Sdbe 
Ueda Sakuhyoe 
Hayashi Kawaihyoe 
Two people in charge of making tea sweets 
Miyabe Hachiro Hyoe 
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Yoshikawa Kytbe’e 

with two helpers assigned to assist them 
Five master chefs (itamae) 

Narikata Ichizaemon 

Miyagawa Gozaemon 

Nagai Matsuhyde 

Otowa Shozaburo 

Rintan Saemon 


Ten prep cooks 


Three people to cook the rice**® 


The names given to these cooks add a degree of realism to End6’s ac- 
count, as if it did, or actually could, take place. Endo (or his publisher) 
even added phonetic markings (furigana) to some of the names so that 
their correct pronunciations would be known. But modern scholars have 
identified none of these people. Judging by their names, Endo did not 
appear to be paying homage to the great culinary lineages of hochonin, 
such as the Shij6 and Ikama. Their names and titles indicate lower-level 
samurai who would occupy offices such as “head of the kitchen” (dai- 
dokoroto, gozen bugyo) in the households of daimyo or the shogun.°? 
For Endo, this may have been a personal tribute to friends or, more ab- 
stractly, to chefs, whose names did not usually appear in menus. This 
list provides more evidence that such a meal would be impossible with- 
out such a large kitchen staff of samurai chefs, whose employment would 
be beyond the capabilities of all but the wealthiest and most powerful 
daimyo. 

Endo also explains that hosting such a banquet requires much more 
than just employing cooks: other helpers too were needed. Beginning the 
day before the lord’s arrival, a group of servants were to be assigned to 
look out for fires, and two additional servants were to be standing by 
wearing fire-fighting gear in case any were discovered. He advises con- 
structing a lookout tower from which to spot ruffians and brawlers, and 
this station would have to be staffed appropriately.®° According to a list 
he furnishes, two “fight-quieting officers” (kenka shizume bugyo) would 
be needed, with a staff of ten men for support. He further stipulated that 
two doctors, a surgeon, two masseurs, two Confucian scholars, and var- 
ious other staff should be employed, numbering 230 people total.*! 

Endo provides even further instructions regarding management of 
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these servants, matters of etiquette for the host, and interior design nec- 
essary for this single event of receiving a visitation by a lord. However, 
by this point, readers would probably understand that a task of such com- 
plexity was far easier to read about than to actually accomplish. 
Endo’s menu could be appreciated even if it was not attempted in re- 
ality. Shijo Takashima (n.d.), who compiled the Complete Manual of Cui- 
sine of Our School (Tory setsuy6 ryori taizen), published in 1714, in- 
cluded End6’s menu in his collection of héch6nin writings annotated for 
a popular audience.® He retitled the menu “For a Certain Month, a Cer- 
tain Day—Ceremonial Menu for a Lord’s Visitation.” This indicates that 
he recognized it would be best to ignore the seasonal linkage of End6’s 
menu to a particular month—an acknowledgement of the fact that some 
of the ingredients were unavailable at that time—and instead present it 
as a timeless model of the highest level of elite cuisine. By including the 
menu but omitting all of End6’s copious directions concerning visitations, 
the author of Revised Culinary Encyclopedia confirmed that the exact- 
ing steps required to create the menu would have been beyond the abil- 
ity of most people to follow, but that the menu still had value as an idea. 


A CONTEMPORARY DAIMYO BANQUET 


One would expect actual banquets for daimyo to come close to meeting 
the standards of Endo’s menu, but in reality these often fell short of End6’s 
standards, further indicating that what he constructed was a culinary fan- 
tasy. The culinary history of the Shimazu daimyo house of Satsuma do- 
main in Kyushu is well documented and was analyzed by historian Ego 
Michiko, and it can serve as a point of comparison for End6’s banquet 
menu. In 1711 the Shimazu hosted a banquet in their castle town of 
Kagoshima honoring the appointment of Tokugawa Ienobu (1662-1712) 
as the sixth shogun. The Shimazu and other daimyo had previously cel- 
ebrated the event in Edo in 1709, shortly after Ienobu assumed his po- 
sition, but menus from that event have not survived. The festivities in 
Kagoshima took place after the head of the Shimazu house, Yoshitaka 
(1675-1747), returned home after serving a year of alternate attendance 
duties in Edo. Ego describes this banquet as “being extremely flam- 
boyant, with rare dishes and ingredients.” The event began with a deco- 
rative tray of flattened abalone, presumably for a shikisankon, followed 
by three trays bearing three soups and nine side dishes. This presenta- 
tion was indeed lavish, given that daimyo were usually restricted to two 
soups and seven side dishes,. Unfortunately, a few of the ingredients can- 
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not be identified, and in other places the manuscript is damaged; conse- 
quently, some dishes and ingredients are listed here as “unknown.” 


Main Tray 
Fish salad 


Sea bream, perilla, water pepper (tade), ginger shoots, kumquat 
Soup 


Raw crane, enoki mushrooms, udo stalks, burdock, trefoil (mitsuba) 
Simmered dish 


Lichen (iwatake), [the characters for other ingredients are 
indecipherable] 


Second Tray 
Cypress box 
Steamed and simmered fish, dried sea cucumber, [unknown 
ingredient] 
Soup—sea bream, citron, young leaves of Japanese pepper 
Salad—matrimony vine (kuko), guinea fowl (horohoro)™ 
Fresh sushi—small sweetfish, halfbeak, sandborer, scallop 
Third Tray 
Jimi \unidentified] 
Carp with roe thinly sliced, [unknown ingredient], edible bird’s nest 
(enzu), wasabi, citrus, seasoned sake, spicy vinegar 
Soup—[ingredient unknown—some type of green?] 
Marinated meat (namakawa) 
Small sea bream, [unidentified], chestnuts, Japanese pepper 
Side dish—small sea bream 
Trays for Passing (hikide) 
Grilled dish 
Trout preserved in miso[?] 
Sea bream served in miso 
Soup for snacks—“served with a fin,” fanshell, nori 
Snacks—abalone with miso sauce 
Decorative Settings (shimadai) 


Snacks for taking 
Wankiri [unidentified] 
Flattened dried sea cucumber 
Dried squid 
After Meal (godan) 


Finely grated preserved bonito 
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[Two unidentified dishes] 
Soup of raccoon dog 
Sweets for Tea 
Peeled chestnuts [mizuguri], suizenji nori, adzuki bean paste artfully 
prepared 
After Meal Sweets 
Persimmons on the branch, gy#hi, arubeito, kudzu senbei, matsukaze 
Two Varieties of Famous Sake 
Sugar Preserves 
Dishes Simmered in Soy Sauce 
Grilled fowl 
Fish cake 
Colored sweet potato 
Raw [unidentified] 
Pickles 
Sugar, Rice Cakes, Bean Rice Cakes 
[Unidentified] rice cakes 
[Unidentified, perhaps small bean cakes and yokan| 


Ego points out that the large number of sweets would have been 
expensive, which indicates a high level for this banquet by the Shimazu 
daimyo.® The same is true for the number of trays and rare delicacies. 
These included the lichen called iwatake, which has to be gathered from 
the sides of mountains by rappelling down steep cliffs, the Chinese- 
inspired “edible bird’s nest” (enzu), and the raccoon dog soup, a throw- 
back to medieval foodways—one that, for better or for worse, does not 
appear in other extant Shimazu menus.*° In short, this was an example 
of a luxurious menu dating to shortly after the period that Endo Genkan 
wrote about. 

However, Endo Genkan’s menu for a lord’s visit in Guide to Meals for 
the Tea Ceremony is far more luxurious. Look just at the seafood, for 
example. Among the dishes that can be identified on the Shimazu menu, 
there are only twelve different types of seafood; there are twice that num- 
ber on Endo’s menu. This is despite the fact that Kagoshima is a coastal 
city and Endo wrote in landlocked Kyoto. End6’s menu has a greater va- 
riety of fish and other ingredients, even considering the few dishes that 
cannot be identified in the Shimazu menu. Even the sweets on the Shi- 
mazu menu—signifiers of wealth and of the domain’s control of the sugar 
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trade with the Ryukyu Islands and Amami Oshima—are nonetheless mea- 
ger in number and sophistication in comparison to Endo’s “grand wealth 
of sweets.” °” 


ENDO GENKAN’S TEA MEALS 


In comparison with his description of a meal for a lord’s visit, several of 
End6 Genkan’s meals for the tea ceremony from the same volume can 
be evaluated to see if these would be more feasible for readers in his time 
to reproduce. After all, tea gatherings would be much simpler affairs, con- 
sisting of only a few people and not requiring the painstaking planning 
and expense of a visit by a lord. End6 begins the section of tea ceremony 
menus, which comprise volumes 4 through 7 of Guide to Meals for the 
Tea Ceremony, with a few general observations about tea cuisine. These 
remarks are worth reading in their entirety because they suggest how to 
compose a menu and showcase the author’s wit: 


Artful coordination [toriawase] is the most important thing in the cuisine 
for the tea ceremony. When serving a good soup, the simmered dish should 
be modest. Think of the assortment of snacks accompanying sake, the side 
dishes, grilled dishes, salads, sashimi, fish salad, soup, up to the snacks after- 
ward, and then decide the menu. But using only delicacies for a menu will 
lead to a decline of the power of the tea ceremony. Of course, in the past, 
things were exceedingly simple: brown rice, a traveler’s soup with grilled, salted 
sardines in it served on a folksy wood tray. In those days that style was in- 
teresting, so the tea ceremony became popular. Today, however, is a period 
when society is peacefully governed, people have grown fat around the mid- 
dle, and the cooking of the past is, conversely, not thought to be appropriate 
to the tea of today. Moreover, if the foods are not well coordinated, they can- 
not be called a cuisine. Consequently, when creating a menu that accords with 
contemporary style, take this as advice: it is best to prepare cuisine that har- 
monizes rare dishes appropriate to the season. 

Tea ceremony cuisine abhors fish and fowl with bones. Yet boneless fish 
and birds do not exist. So, usually the bones are completely removed, even 
though there are some bones that are fine to leave, albeit it is distasteful to 
see a dirty tray at the end of a meal. Since there are things that have tasty 
bones, depending on the dish, it is essential to coordinate their use properly. 

There are many types of cooking that utilize a variety of fish, just as there 
is an abundance of local delicacies, but I am largely ignorant of these. And, 
depending on the locale, the same fish is called something else. Consequently, 
it might be possible that the names of the fish in my menus may have differ- 
ent names. Since a locality is likely to have its own particular cuisine, it is 
difficult to write about them following a single standard. There are also many 
distinct rules for cooking that one has to follow. That being said, the main 
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point of the cuisine for the tea ceremony is artful coordination, and that is 
the guiding principle for this book. 

When guests are invited, it is essential to include a dish of pickled plum 
on the menu. Pickled plum cures food poisoning, and it will prevent anyone 
from becoming gravely sick. 

Cooking requires the use of seasonal fowl and fish. If the varieties of greens 
and mushrooms used do not coordinate with the seasons, they should be 
avoided. It will cause a great problem if a guest gets food poisoning. This is 
the rationale for serving seasonal dishes to a guest. When something does not 
suit the seasons, or if some odd fish or bird is used, the host will be blamed. 
Of course, if the guest becomes sickened by something else, it will be an in- 
convenience to the host, and that is worth remembering.** 


End6 found the artful coordination of rare and seasonal delicacies, rather 
than simplicity, to be the guiding principle for constructing a menu. 


His menus for tea begin with the ceremony marking the opening of 


the tea container, described earlier as the New Year’s celebration for tea 
students. This was a formal occasion and the menu correspondingly so. 


Menu for the “Opening of the Tea Jar” on the Evening of the First Day 
of the Tenth Month 
Sake marinade (sakabite) 
Salted salmon, dried cod, fresh yellowtail, thinly shredded 
preserved bonito 
Crane soup 
Leg (suji) of crane, daikon, burdock, stems and leaves (kukina), 
lichen (iwatake)®? 
Pickles 
Small shrimp preserved in salt (hisen ami), pickled plum 
Rice 
Dishes served in stacked boxes 
Upper box—with serving chopsticks 
Pickles: 
Nara-style pickled bitter melon 
Lightly pickled daikon 
Lower box—with serving chopsticks 
Fish cake cut flat 
Sardines from Uwa [in modern Ehime prefecture] 
Side dish (hirazara mono) 
Large slices of grilled tofu, bonito flakes 


Sake 
Soup for snacks (atsumono)—oysters, powdered pepper 


Snacks 
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Flounder in tree leaves 

Sea cucumber seasoned in the kodatami style” 
Spiced sake for seasoning 

Chestnuts and ginger 


Sweets for thick tea 
Fried “quail’s egg” rice dumplings (uzura mochi) 
Suizenji nori boiled in soy sauce 


Tea 


Sweets for thin tea (sdgashi) 
Peeled chestnuts (izuguri) in a blue tea bowl 
Tangerines in a deep bowl (donburibachi) 


For this and his other tea ceremony recipes, Endo provides some direc- 
tions about preparation. 


For the crane soup, regardless of whether one is using a raw crane or one 
preserved in salt, it is important to place one or two pieces of meat from the 
legs into the soup. Crane soup that does not have the leg meat will cause 
people to think that some other bird was used; therefore, it is essential to in- 
clude meat from the leg. As for the other things included, let the occasion 
determine the arrangement. 

Cuisine for a formal tea ceremony requires that the sake marinade be the 
main dish. Regardless of the variety of ingredients, the marinade signifies the 
level of formality. It is difficult to prepare the thinly shredded preserved bonito. 
Prepare it by slicing the center about ten times with a fine blade, then fillet it. 

Serving peeled chestnuts [7izuguri] is also important. The methods of 
peeling the chestnuts include “bridge” [watari], “crossed path” [ikichigai], 
and “whirl” [tomoe]. These three varieties of chestnut are used for formal 
occasions.’! 


Variations of several of these dishes, including the crane soup, ap- 
peared in Endo’s meal for the lord’s visitation, and his notations help 
clarify how they were to be prepared. The crane soup included a strate- 
gically placed piece of leg meat to ensure the crane was not mistaken for 
a less exalted bird. Likewise the peeled chestnuts needed to be correctly 
prepared. The use of both dishes indicates that this was a meal intended 
for a high-ranking warrior. The tea meal utilized ten different types of 
seafood. Culinary scholar Ebara Kei has tabulated forty-nine different 
types of fish listed in Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony, which she 
compares to a diary by the lower-level samurai Asahi Monzaemon 
(1674-1718). His Record from a Parrot’s Cage (Omuro chiki) covers a 
period from 1686-1717, approximately the same period as Endo Genkan’s 
writings. Asahi, who had a one-hundred-koku stipend from Nagoya, 
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took great pleasure in regularly recording his meals, but he listed only 
sixteen types of fish in his diet over a thirty-year period.” It should be 
recalled that End6’s banquet menu for a lord contained more than that 
number of fish for a single meal. End6’s tea meal includes nine differ- 
ent types of seafood, marking it as luxurious but on a smaller scale. 

Some of End6’s other recipes for the tea ceremony may have been more 
manageable for a samurai like Asahi to reproduce in real life. An evening 
tea meal suggested for the twentieth day of the eleventh month consisted 
of a salad of water snail and Japanese pepper; a soup made from dried 
cod, arrowhead (kuwai), and lichen; a simmered dish of cherry salmon 
(masu) served with bracken; and a side dish of grilled pheasant and Japa- 
nese pepper as the main course. This was meant to be followed by an- 
other soup and some snacks, along with tea and sweets.7> Yet even this 
meal would have presented challenges for a samurai like Asahi to re- 
produce, given its variety of fish and fowl, although it may not have been 
impossible for him to make if we compare it to an example from Asahi’s 
diary. On the twenty-seventh day of the tenth month of 1697, Asahi in- 
vited nine guests to dinner, serving them “codfish soup with water drop- 
wart [seri], simmered winter melon with grated yam [tororo], grilled 
Spanish mackerel [sawara], and pickles.” For snacks to accompany 
drinks after the meal, he provided “simmered duck meat, sea cucumber 
marinated in vinegar, salt-cured fish entrails [shiokara], thick slices of sim- 
mered burdock root, miso soup with duck gizzard simmered in sake with 
freshwater nori [swizenji nori], clams [hamaguri], pears, and other 
things.””4 In short, Asahi managed to create a menu to rival one of End6’s 
tea dinners. This indicates that End6 Genkan, who wrote about the high- 
est reaches of cuisine, nevertheless did include some realistic menus, re- 
vealing that his vision of culinary reality occasionally came down to earth, 
and that ordinary meals for readers could somehow be connected to ex- 
traordinary ones within a larger culinary system that guided the creation 
of both and prompted people to imagine ever more glorious creations 
with food. 


A MENU FOR EVERY SEASON 


Later authors of menu collections did not try to surpass the level of de- 
tail of End6 Genkan’s Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony, but they did 
continue to connect ordinary meals with more fantastic ones to indicate 
that both existed in the same culinary system. This is exemplified by Col- 
lected Writings on Cuisine and an Outline on Seasonings (Ryori momoku 
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chémisho). Part dictionary of culinary terms and part recipe collection, 
this book, published in 1730, contains several model menus in the first of 
its five volumes. The author, Shosekiken Soken (n.d.), categorized differ- 
ent types of menus under the apt heading “Section on Menus.” 


For various menus there are said to be set ways of doing things; abbreviating 
these, I will mention only the arrangement of the dishes and the disposition 
of various parts. 

For spring, there are three soups and ten side dishes. This is a meal for aris- 
tocrats. [These include] snacks for the ceremony of the three rites [i.e., the 
shikisankon] and the rites themselves, banquet tables, sweets for tea, the af- 
ter meal, and an afternoon meal. 

For summer, there are two soups and five side dishes. This is the plan for an 
ordinary banquet. Celebrations, weddings, and other ceremonies are included 
in this category, but I have not set these down. 

For autumn, one soup and five side dishes. This is a typical meal. 

For winter, one soup and three side dishes. This is a banquet for a tea cer- 
emony. The details of that are omitted.” 


Shosekiken’s seasons are a shorthand for different levels of formality 
appropriate to different classes of people, with the spring banquet for 
aristocrats being the most formal, and the autumn and winter meals for 
commoners and tea practitioners the most ordinary. The distance between 
the “ordinary banquets” and those of the aristocrats is heightened by the 
abstruse word choice describing the parts of the aristocratic banquet. The 
shikisankon snacks are idiosyncratically called “hors d’oeuvres” (onku- 
chitori), a term more typically used in reference to sweets for tea after a 
banquet. The shikisankon is called “the arrival” (gozachaku), suggesting 
a courtly name for this custom that commoners are familiar with from 
their own weddings and other ceremonial occasions.” 

The focus on menus alone does not mean that Shosekiken excluded 
all the things that End6 Genkan found important to discuss. Shosekiken 
emphasized the point that cuisine was a holistic pursuit. In his last vol- 
ume in a section of “various talks” about food and tea ceremony, he 
writes: 


Taste may be the most important thing in the laws of cuisine, but taste is not 
restricted to just eating with the mouth. Methods of cutting, of preparation, 
of serving, the interior of the bowls, the serving ware, all of these matters re- 
quire attention. The host’s attention to hospitality is what the guest appreci- 
ates, and it nourishes his spirit. The eyes consume the fine points of a beauti- 
ful presentation. The nose eats the wonderful smells, and the mouth and tongue 
devour the tastes. None of these can be omitted. 
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Yet he does not abide the cutting tricks of hochdnin or any other chefs 
who take ornamentation to an extreme, calling these “frivolous cuisine” 
(orokanaru ryori). 


Frivolous cuisine, which is so frequently performed, is cutting a chestnut into 
the shape of a chrysanthemum leaf or making vegetables and fruits into im- 
itation fish and birds. This type of food preparation is wrong. For food prepa- 
ration to be correct, the proper form of the object is not lost and it can be 
called unaffected. These matters are a general rule. 


Shodsekiken compares creating good cuisine to staging a Noh performance. 


Cuisine is like a performance by a Noh troupe. First, the menu is like the pro- 
gram for the performance. The fish and fowl, grains, and vegetables are the 
actors. The best ones for selecting are the ones that must be chosen for the 
roles. Adjusting the flavoring determines the success or failure of a Noh. That 
is the most important thing to bear in mind.’’ 


These words must have resonated with readers, for they are adapted in 
Text for Banquets, the Cooking of Fish and Fowl (Gyocho ryori kyo’6sho), 
published sometime between 1775 and 1794. 

With these maxims in mind, we can turn to the model menus, begin- 
ning with the one for spring to be served to aristocrats. 


Shikisankon Snacks (onkuchitori) 


Tray with dried chestnuts, flattened abalone, konbu seaweed 
Shikisankon 


Simmered dish of various things (z67i)—“something with 
something” 


Sake 
Soup of something 


Snacks of something 


Shosekiken provides the basic structure of the ritual service of sake and 
snacks before the meal, but he omits the particulars of the dishes. The 
ingredients for the soup, snacks, and zoni for the formal rounds of drinks 
are all simply listed as “something” or “something with something.” 

Though the banquet that follows offers a lengthy menu, perhaps even 
approaching one that Endo Genkan might conceive of, it nevertheless 
does not add up to the requisite three soups and ten side dishes stipu- 
lated earlier, unless one counts both the pickles and the salt and pepper 
on the first tray as separate dishes. 
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Main Tray, served with chopsticks wrapped [in paper] 
Fish salad—mixed together: 
Halfbeak, cockle (akagai), thinly sliced squid, thinly sliced chestnuts, 
ginger shoots (hajikami), kumquat as garnish 
Salt and Japanese pepper 
Pickles 
Soup 
Dark miso, crane, burdock root, daikon, “bridal [chrysanthemum] 
leaves” (yomena) 
Rice 
Second Tray 


Sashimi 
Carp in long thin slices and with roe, spiced sake, wasabi 


Soup—clear soup 
Sea bream, citron 


Third Tray 


Plate of sake-marinated fish 
Salted salmon, flakes of preserved bonito 


Soup—trice bran miso (nuka miso) 
Leafy greens, freshwater clams (shijimi) 
Plate of dark soy sauce marinade 
Marinated abalone, kumquats, iwatake lichen 
Grilled dish 
Small sea bream simmered in soy sauce with ginger 
Plate of simmered duck with water dropwort and enoki mushrooms 
Assortment of grilled dishes 
Skylark (hibari), fish cake, dried cod 


Pickles: salted fish intestines and arrowhead in spicy miso’® 


The full menu continues further and includes sake with six snacks and 
two soups, tea with sweets, an after meal (godan), and another evening 
meal of two trays and five side dishes followed by more snacks, includ- 
ing decorative presentation trays (shimadai) with spiny lobster in the 
shape of a boat (Ise ebi no funamori), snipe displayed with its feathered 
wings (shigi no hamori), and abalone served on its shell (awabi no 
kaimori)—three specialty dishes of héchonin created for their decorative 
value that we have encountered before. All in all, this was a meal fit for 
the nobles it was intended for. 

This aristocratic “spring” menu in Collected Writings on Cuisine and 
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an Outline on Seasonings serves as a foil for the other three menus, which 
would have been much more feasible and within the legal bounds of 
sumptuary legislation for commoners to emulate. This is true of even the 
fanciest of the three, the menu for summer, featuring two soups and five 


side dishes. 


Main Tray—[menu for] two soups and five side dishes 
Fish salad 
Sweetfish with water pepper vinegar (tadesu),” slices of daikon, 
gingered chestnuts, chopped udo 
Soup—blue heron, garnish (torizukusht),®° broth with miso 
Rice 
Second Tray 
Chilled simmered dish (nizamashi) 
Bamboo shoots, wheat gluten in the brocade style,*! pickled apricot 
Soup—greens with enoki mushrooms 
Grilled dish—shore-grilled sea bass covered in soy sauce®? 
Salad—salted and fermented fish intestines, dried abalone*? 
Grilled assortment: quail, flounder grilled with salt 
Soup to be served with sake and snacks 
Large spiral shellfish, mioga buds 


Snack: grilled carp with vinegar and miso 


Without the previous menu to compare it to, this one would seem quite 
stylish in its blending of fowl (heron and quail served in a soup and grilled, 
respectively) with freshwater and ocean fish. It would have been a lux- 
urious meal for a samurai in this period, in comparison to the meal that 
the gourmand and low-ranking samurai Asahi Monzaemon served his 
guests in 1697, mentioned earlier. Asahi presented his guests with only 
one tray of food, which made his menu less formal, although he did serve 
a wider variety of snacks. 

The one-tray honzen meal for autumn in Collected Writings provides 
a closer approximation of Asahi’s banquet because of its simplicity: it 
has just one soup with side dishes. 


Main Tray—one soup, five side dishes 


Fish and vegetable salad 
Horse mackerel, gingered chestnuts, diced vegetable garnishes 


Soup of red miso 
Daikon with leaves, shimeji mushrooms, small clams 
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Rice 
Pickles 
Sea bream grilled over cedar with onions and cracked Japanese pepper 
Simmered dish—matsutake mushrooms, citron 
Grilled dish of quail and sardines 
Soup for snacks—razor clam (mategai) 


Snack [unnamed] 


Though simple, this still has three more side dishes than Asahi’s meal. 
Moreover, the dishes themselves have a wider variety of ingredients, some 
of which, like the matsutake mushrooms and the sea bream grilled over 
cedar wood, were considered delicacies. Whereas samurai Asahi docu- 
mented what he actually ate, cookbooks such as Collected Writings on 
Cuisine and an Outline on Seasonings offered only a few model menus, 
which reflected more of an ideal than a reality, especially since they in- 
cluded elaborate meals intended for aristocrats. 


A MENU FOR EVERY STATUS AND SEASON 


Later collections of menus—despite being published for an audience that 
included samurai, commoners, and even wealthy peasants—continued 
to include a range of different menus, some of which would have been 
impossible for all but the social elite and wealthiest to create. The anony- 
mous Four Seasons of Menus (Shiki ryOri kondate), published after 1750, 
which should also be noted for its collection of southern barbarian reci- 
pes, followed a format similar to that of Collected Writings on Cuisine and 
an Outline on Seasonings, presenting menus of different levels of sophis- 
tication. These menus appear in volume 1. Volumes 2 and 3 of this three- 
part work are dedicated to recipes. The menus in volume 1 follow a plan 
similar to but more complicated than that of Collected Writings on Cui- 
sine, with menus arranged according to the four seasons and further sub- 
divided by high, middle, and low rank. Thus the “Ode—or Section—for 
Spring” (the word for “section” being written with the Chinese character 
for “ode,” fu) contains nine menus, three for each rank, high, middle, 
and low. The three ranks themselves are further subdivided into three di- 
visions, each with a different number of soups and side dishes. Thus the 
three highest-ranking menus for spring are a honzen meal of three soups 
and eleven side dishes, another one of two soups and seven side dishes, 
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and another of one soup and five side dishes. The introduction explains 
this system: 


The aim here is to record representative menus divided according to the four 
seasons. In accordance with the seasons, beginning the section for spring one 
can take the arrangements for banquet trays as models for simple impro- 
visatory meals, creating menus using fish and fowl from the highest rank. Or 
one can add a low-ranking fish to a middle ranking [menu], or a middle-rank- 
ing ingredient to an upper menu; or one can select the clams used in the first 
soup for the second soup, or the clams in the second soup for the third soup. 
Being mindful of seasonal delicacies, one puts everything together this way. 
Generally the highest-ranking menus are in a traditional style in this collec- 
tion. This follows accepted practice.*4 


In other words, the author has determined that some seasonal ingre- 
dients have a certain natural rank and has assigned them to high-, mid- 
dle-, or low-ranking menus accordingly. Thus, the higher-ranking menus 
feature more rarified ingredients appropriate for elite dishes. As an ex- 
ample, the dishes from the highest-ranking menus for spring include a 
fish salad made from sea bream, sliced chestnuts, green onions, water 
pepper, and kumquats; sushi of sweetfish and spiny lobster; and soups 
of sweetfish, bracken, Japanese butterbur (fuki), bamboo shoots, and 
young leaves from Japanese pepper. Despite this rigid way of associat- 
ing certain dishes with a specific level of formality, the author invites read- 
ers to adjust the menus according to their own whims. 

While the book promises a range of menus from the highest of the 
high to the lowest of the low, even the lowest-of-the-low menus are 
refined, containing one soup and three side dishes followed by an addi- 
tional soup and several snacks. For example, here is the lowest-of-the- 
low menu for summer: 


Fish salad 


Raw sardines washed in cold water, skinned and finely sliced mioga 
buds, water pepper, perilla, green peppers on the stem 


Soup 


Grilled flatheads (kochi) and other small fish, eggplant, fresh Japanese 
pepper (aosansh6) 


Pickles 

Rice 

Sushi of fresh fish [unspecified] 

Grill in the “shore-grill” style of flathead with salt topping and ginger 
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Clear soup of fresh sardines with their heads removed 


Snack of shaku in hot water with salt®> 


The last dish is cryptic. Shaku might refer to shako, meaning mantis 
shrimp, or it could be Shakajiru, literally “Buddha’s soup,” made from 
sardines, daikon, and mioga.*® The latter seems more likely, given the in- 
gredients. A soup with a romantic name helping to disguise the fact that 
the menu contains three dishes containing sardines. 

Four Seasons of Menus does not explicitly state that its highest-rank- 
ing menus are necessarily better than the lowest, but the ingredients that 
form the basis for this ranking certainly are different when one compares 
the sardines used repeatedly in the lowest menus—a fish also used for 
fertilizer in the Edo period—to the spiny lobster served as sushi in the 
highest-of-the-high menus. Thus, Four Seasons of Menus translates an 
economic and political reality, in which the highest-ranked ingredients 
are beyond the status or purchasing power of some individuals, into a 
culinary system. Though reflecting and perhaps even helping to perpet- 
uate inequality, the text at the same time presents that reality to all its 
readers, who can at least intellectually consume any rank of meal re- 
gardless of their own social positions and ability to create these meals. 
This guided journey through model menus allows readers to be mindful 
of seasonal delicacies throughout the year—to recall the pairing of fresh 
mioga with water peppers in the spring or to imagine what other higher- 
ranking delicacies might taste like when cooked together. The ideal pre- 
sented is one that all readers can aspire to and, certainly, fantasize about. 


IF VEGETABLES WERE NUMBERS OR ACTORS 


The author of Four Seasons of Menus told readers that they could sub- 
stitute ingredients freely, but Ouick Reference to Menus (Hayami konda- 
techo), published in 1834 by Ikeda Toritakashi (n.d.), provided an even 
freer format for composing menus of different complexity, one that de- 
pended on a clever system of numbering certain dishes. Dishes in this 
book are assigned a number, either three or five, indicating whether they 
were to be used in a menu of three or five side dishes. This allowed the 
reader to quickly compose a menu with the requisite number of appro- 
priate dishes.°” 

However, an even more imaginative way to consider putting together 
a menu appears in Fish Trap of Recipes, published in 1760. The term fish 
trap in the title puns the word for “selection” (se), which would be a 
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more suitable choice for a recipe collection. The author, Yamakawa Ka- 
butsu (n.d.), who also went by the name Master Humbug (Mushakusha 
Shujin), shows that he is willing to go to almost any length to provoke 
a smile if not a laugh from his readers. His level of familiarity with food 
preparation suggests that he may have been a tea master but not a pro- 
fessional chef.°* The author writes in the introduction: 


I have worked in a job related to cooking, but all I did was remember the fla- 
vors of the things I ate. Since I lack the skill to prepare food myself, when I 
think about it, it would look bad for me if I invented special dishes. It’s simply 
better to hire cooks who specialize in simmered dishes and in adding flavoring.*? 


Culinary scholar Harada Nobuo characterized Fish Trap of Recipes as a 
menu collection written for people who leave cooking to chefs.”? Indeed, 
the work contains the proclamation “Leave cooking to the people who 
specialize in it; that’s what they are for.”?! That advice is worth remem- 
bering when viewing some of Yamakawa’s less appetizing recipes. 

What the Fish Trap lacked in terms of practical cooking advice it more 
than made up for in fanciful content for its menus. Each of its four menus 
is attuned to a specific theme: a series of Noh plays, a performance of 
the puppet theater, a menu composed of takeout dishes, and a menu for 
an imagined pilgrimage to Ise shrine, a popular destination for travelers 
in the Edo period. The menu for the visit to Ise begins with suggestions 
for decorating the house to look like a dwelling of a shrine priest (onshi) 
to set the mood for the meal, which seems to be the purpose of the work’s 
composition. “This Fish Trap of Recipes,” explains the author, “is not 
about cooking; it is instead just a manual for someone seeking to create 
fanciful menus.” By create, the author means write, since cooking was 
something meant for specialists. In his creations, the author departs from 
previous models for menus. “I thought to create something new. People 
who are looking for menus that have long been in use should turn to 
other works instead.” The newness that author Yamakawa embraced was 
a trend that he had noted in devising menus inspired by Noh, kyogen, 
and the puppet theater to delight guests.?* His Fish Trap offers a few of 
his own creations using these themes. 

Recalling the author’s caveat that this work is not about cooking pre- 
pares readers to consider the clever ways the author pairs food with other 
cultural pursuits. His menus do not follow the format of a honzen ban- 
quet. Instead, Yamakawa adopts different structures, as in the case of his 
“Menu for a Performance of Noh Plays,” which imitates a Noh program. 
A typical Noh performance in Yamakawa’s time included five plays, be- 
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TABLE § MENU FOR AN END-OF-THE-YEAR PERFORMANCE OF NOH PLAYS 


Kamo An appetizer soup Cold sweet soup of unstrained 
bean paste and rice flour 
dumplings* 

Appetizer Turnip with a dash of vinegar 
[kydgen] The 
Letter I (I moji) Ise spiny lobster with grilled 
nori 

Sanemori Miso soup A twisted thread (itoyori) of 
sea bream showing red color 
on top of dyed seaweed 

[kyogen] Séhachi Snack Shore-grilled sea bream cut 
into rounds, arranged with 
burdock simmered until the 
stock has evaporated 
(nishime)> 

Eguchi Dish served in Steamed daikon covered with 

a tea bowl bean paste and egg yolk* 

[kyogen] Sannin Vinegar with ginger, sea 

katawa cucumber, flatfish (meita 
garei), blowfish fins! 


* The deity play Kamo relates the encounter of a traveling priest with a woman who turns out to be one of 
the patron deities of Kamo shrine in Kyoto. White dumplings (shira tama) are mentioned in the play Kamo. 
Another name for these dumplings is mitarashi, which, when written with different Chinese characters, is the 
name of the basin or river used for purifying oneself before entering a shrine. The text of the play describes 
autumn leaves flowing in the river’s water; the menu has tiny dumplings floating in sweet syrup. 

> Sohachi is one of the few plays that mock professional chefs: in the play a priest seeks employment as a chef, 
and a chef enters the same household seeking a position as a priest. They end up trying to teach each other 
their former trades before being discovered by their irate employer. The “shore-grilled” sea bream is a dish 
that one of the characters mistakenly contrives in the play. 

© On the outskirts of Eguchi village, travelers meet a woman who tells them about the famous courtesan Eguchi 
no Kimi buried nearby. The woman reveals that she is the ghost of the courtesan, and returns in the second 
half of the play to dance while giving a Buddhist lesson. 

4 Three Handicaps (Sannin katawa) features another trick played on an employer, who believes that he is hir- 
ing three servants with physical infirmities; they are in fact healthy individuals with a shared friendship and 
fondness for gambling. When the master surprises their gambling party, they mistakenly adopt each others’ 
disabilities. According to the text’s modern editor, the sea cucumber, flatfish, and blowfish fins represent the 
three infirmities: a cripple, a blind man (indicated by a fish with oddly placed eyes), and a deaf man, respectively. 


ginning with an auspicious deity play; followed by a play about warrior 
ghosts (shuramono); a play that takes an elegant aristocratic woman as 
it subject; a “fourth-category play,” which includes works with exciting 
turns of plot; and a thrilling fifth-category play featuring demons and 
other supernatural subjects. These Noh were interspersed with comedic 
kyogen, which focused on the travails of characters drawn from daily 
life in contrast to the serious themes of the Noh dealing with loves and 
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Benkei in Soup Salted cockles, garnishes, 
the Boat sword bean*® 
[kyogen] Religious Octopus simmered in the 
Dispute (Shuron) Kanto style and octopus 


simmered in soy sauce 
on ricef 
Kantan A honzen of the 
four seasons 
Fish salad—Summer __ Dried gourd, conger eel fin, 
preserved perilla leaves, 


chestnut slivers, ginger 


Soup—Spring Whitebait, bridal leaves 
Rice 
Side dish—Fall Winter melon topped with 


flavored miso 
Shell grill—Winter Duck, abalone, gingko nuts, 
cloud ear fungus, topped 
with an egg 
Initial round of sake 
First drink—snow Dry cod broken into pieces 
Second drink—moon Taro, edamame 
Third drink—flowers 
Soup of cherries with 
baked salt arranged 
in a flower shape 
on the lid® 


© Benkei in the Boat (Funa Benkei) covers an episode in the escape of the mythical warrior-priest Benkei and 
his master, Yoshitsune, fleeing from the persecution of Yoshitsune’s brother, Minamoto no Yoritomo. Arriv- 
ing at Daimotsu Bay, Benkei convinces Yoshitsune to leave his lover, Shizuka no Gozen, behind before em- 
barking. Their boat enters a storm, and the spirit of the dead warrior Tomomori appears and attacks them, 
but he is ultimately driven back by Benkei’s spiritual show of force. This dish puzzles the modern editors, who 
suggest that the cockles or the sword bean (natamame) signify Benkei. The fact that these ingredients float in 
a soup recalls Benkei’s boat. 


‘ Religious Dispute (Shiron) portrays the struggle between two priests of different sects who first try to con- 
vert one another and then struggle to drown out each other with their prayers. The play ends with the pair 
becoming friends after each mistakenly says prayers from his former rival’s sect. On the menu, two different 
methods of preparing octopus are struggling against each other. Kanto simmer (Kanto ni) is another term for 
oden, a variety of things like octopus, egg, and vegetables simmered together and removed from the stock to 
be eaten hot. Nakamura, Shinban Nihon ryori gogenshu, p. 174. 


8 Yamakawa, Kondatesen, pp. 59-60. 


tragedies of the great heroes and poets of classical literature. Yamakawa’s 
menu follows this format closely, although for a conclusion he substi- 
tutes a more sedate fourth-category play for a raucous demon play.’ He 
presents his menu like the program for a Noh performance, with the in- 
gredients appearing underneath the plays, as if the vegetables, fish, and 
fowl were the principle actors in these dramas (table 5). 
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Comprehending a menu like this requires a large amount of expli- 
cation that readers in the Edo period familiar with Noh either would 
not need or would enjoy puzzling over, perhaps with their published 
scripts of Noh plays in hand. The menu also requires a high threshold 
for puns. To cite a few examples, the first kyOgen, The Letter I (I moji), 
relates the story of a warrior who travels to Kiyomizu temple to look for 
divine guidance in taking a wife. He dreams of a woman near the tem- 
ple gate and sends his servant to investigate. Before disappearing, she re- 
ports that she is from Ise, but the forgetful servant cannot remember more 
than the “letter J” from the word Ise until assisted by another traveler. 
Yamakawa’s menu references the play by including spiny lobster, known 
as Ise ebiin Japanese. In another kyégen-inspired dish, two different ways 
for cooking octopus compete like the two feuding priests in the play Re- 
ligious Dispute. 

In the Noh Sanemori, the ghost of the title character appears to a priest 
to explain how he dyed his hair to appear younger before entering bat- 
tle. This is referenced by the dyed seaweed used in the accompanying dish. 
Looking further down the menu, the modern editors of Kondatesen sug- 
gest that the egg yolk in the strange dish for Eguchi references the golden 
autumn leaves mentioned in the play. However, the form of a circular slice 
of daikon covered in dark bean paste with an egg yolk presents a nice im- 
age of a moon, which also figures prominently throughout the play, as in 
the opening lines: “The moon has always been to me a friend.”** Or, the 
daikon hiding behind the bean paste could signify the white ghost of 
Eguchi. Clearly the ingredients are meant for their visual effect, because 
daikon, sweet beans, and egg yolk would not be combined for their taste. 

The dishes selected for the play Kantan, which is about a man who 
falls asleep in an inn and dreams he has become the emperor of China, 
are paired with a passage in the play sung by the chorus to accompany 
the protagonist’s dance: “So the seasons turn before my eyes. / Spring and 
summer, autumn, winter;/Trees and grasses bloom within a day.” This 
passage comes at the end of the man’s dream before the innkeeper rouses 
him with the words “Wake up traveler! The millet is ready for your meal! 
Get up now, get up!” In place of millet, other delicacies are offered on 
this menu, and the round of three drinks references fragments of verse 
from the same dream-dance in the play: “falling snow,” “dawn moon,” 
and “spring flowers.”?° While some of the humor might be lost on mod- 
ern readers who need all these explanations, the wit of the author of Kon- 
datesen can still be appreciated for the way he has made the poetic use 
of food comment on a program of Noh plays and vice versa. 
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The menu collections explored in this chapter may vary in their treat- 
ment of their subject, but they share the fact that they are less like shop- 
ping lists and guides for actual meals and more like poems written to 
evoke other things: the dining habits of the elite, the change of seasons, 
or Noh drama. The menus demonstrate ways that those who wrote about 
food borrowed from and participated in larger cultural trends ranging 
from the elite tea ceremony to popular pastimes like shrine pilgrimage 
and the puppet theater. Meant to be read, the menus not only evoke food 
but also provoke the intellect and stimulate the aesthetic sense in multi- 
ple ways. Despite the fact that some menus may never have been made 
into meals, they nonetheless stand as expressions of and guides to the 
way food can be appreciated as a cuisine, which, like dishes in a cere- 
monial banquet or in the knife ceremonies of hdchdénin, did not have to 
be eaten to be enjoyed. 


CHAPTER 7 


Deep Thought Wheat Gluten 
and Other Fantasy Foods 


By the mid-eighteenth century, published recipe books focused increas- 
ingly on the intellectual appreciation of food. Culinary historian Harada 
Nobuo describes these works as full of “amusements” (asobi), exemplified 
by the abundance of puns and wordplay in the names of recipes, particu- 
larly in the recipe collections Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas 
(Ry6ri sankaikyo, 1750) and Anthology of Special Delicacies (Ry6ri chin- 
mishu, 1764). He also includes the so-called hundred tricks (byakuchin) 
texts, a series of books published beginning in the 1780s that featured a 
hundred recipes for a single ingredient, albeit he finds them more techni- 
cal than other texts written for amusement. In regard to all these works, 
Harada says that, “at this point, cuisine [ryori] transcended a reliance on 
gustatory enjoyment. It became possible to enjoy cuisine as an abstraction, 
seeking satisfaction in information that appealed to the visual senses.”! 
While noting the significance of this development, Harada nonetheless 
takes it as a sign that Japan’s culinary culture has entered a period of de- 
cline. “The culinary culture . . . was characterized by an emphasis on ‘play- 
ful’ elements; thus, it lacked real substance and merely proceeded along 
the same line of ever more refined, purely secondary and inconsequential 
aspects of food preparation.”? If we limit the definition of cuisine (ry6ri) 
to cooking techniques as Harada does here, then an intellectual appreci- 
ation of food may be inconsequential. However, the story of Japanese cui- 
sine examined in this book has shown that contemplating or fantasizing 
with food is central to cuisine. To recall Priscilla Parkhurst Ferguson’s pithy 
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definition, cuisine is “the cultural code that enables societies to think with 
and about the food they consume.” Consequently, rather than signaling 
a decline in culinary culture, the recipe books of the late Edo period that 
Harada criticizes represent a blossoming of popular thinking about food 
as they reveal new ways to enjoy food intellectually. This flowering of 
interest in cuisine coincided with a boom in cookbook publishing that 
began in the 1770s and peaked around 1800, but continued strong until 
the 18508, shortly before the end of the Tokugawa period.* 

Although these writings focused more on the abstract meanings of 
food, the “amusing” cookbooks of the late-Edo period did not represent 
a radical departure from earlier culinary writings.° In the first place, all 
cookbooks in the Edo period present ideal uses for food, not the reality 
of what people actually cooked and ate. Second, an appreciation for how 
food could signify abstract qualities did not begin in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; it was prominent in earlier culinary writings. For example, the ined- 
ible dishes found in elite banquets described in medieval culinary texts 
(rydrisho) confirm the importance of foods that represented qualities such 
as marital felicity and martial virtues. Likewise, the culinary books of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries depicted both banquets 
and dishes that could be prepared and consumed by only a fraction of 
the readership of these works, making these foods vicarious abstractions 
for the remainder of their audience, who could only appreciate them sec- 
ondhand by reading about them. In that light, the novelty of the late- 
eighteenth-century cookbooks rests less in their playful use of abstract 
qualities associated with certain foods and more in the fact that their au- 
thors, recognizing the capacity of existing culinary rules to make food 
signify other things, incorporated new references into the culinary code, 
including poetry, natural phenomena, and geography. 


SOLID GOLD SOUP AND 
DEEP THOUGHT WHEAT GLUTEN 


Exemplifying trends in late Edo period cookbooks written to amuse read- 
ers, Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas (Ryori sankaikyo), published 
in 1750, was a culinary book meant to be read leisurely from cover to 
cover or opened randomly, as opposed to one designed to provide quick 
access to information about cooking. In contrast to earlier cookbooks 
like Tales of Cookery (Ry6ri monogatari, 1643) and Assembly of Stan- 
dard Cookery Writings (Gorui nichiyo ry6rishd, 1689), which organized 
recipes according to their principle ingredient or by cooking techniques, 
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Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas presented 230 recipes in five vol- 
umes, but without any clear organization that would make a specific 
recipe easy to find.® Remarkably, the model for Delicacies from the Moun- 
tains and Seas was not another cookbook, although the author, Haku- 
boshi (n.d.), certainly borrowed recipes from earlier culinary writings. 
Instead, the work appears to be patterned after an ancient Chinese bes- 
tiary, which contained mythical creatures that could not be pigeonholed 
into conventional categories. Writing in the 1967 preface to a similar bes- 
tiary, the Book of Imaginary Beings, Jorge Luis Borges commented that 
“a book of this kind is unavoidably incomplete; each new edition forms 
the basis of future editions, which themselves may grow endlessly.”” 
Hakuboshi took a similar view, for he published a sequel to Delicacies 
from the Mountains and Seas with an identical format fourteen years 
later, titled Anthology of Special Delicacies (Ryori chinmishi). The lat- 
ter volume also contains 230 recipes in five volumes, and the same Kyoto 
publisher printed both books. Information about the author in the pref- 
ace identifies him as living in the eastern part of Kyoto and as “proficient 
in the ways” of cooking.® This reference may indicate that the author 
was a chef working in a restaurant in that part of the city, of which there 
were several at that time.’ Another possibility is that Hakubdshi is the 
pen name of a professional writer who was an amateur chef.!° These con- 
clusions are based on his two culinary books, because no other histori- 
cal records of the author are known. 

The title Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas references the an- 
cient Chinese book of legends and geographical writings, Guideways 
through Mountains and Streams (Sankai kyo, Shanhaijing in Chinese), 
compiled from the fourth century to first century B.c.£.!! This text in 
eighteen volumes is attributed to Yu the Great (trad. reign 1989-81 
B.C.E.), founder of the mythic Xia dynasty. Yu is said to have written 
this book with the assistance of a helper named Boyi, whom the Japa- 
nese called Hakueki, a name that may have been the inspiration for the 
penname Hakuboshi used. 

Not only the title but also the ancient Chinese text certainly influenced 
the structure of the later culinary books. The Chinese Guideways can be 
described as a bestiary, but it offers more than just information about 
creatures. It provides lore about some “500 creatures that inhabit ap- 
proximately 550 mountains, 300 rivers, 95 foreign lands and tribes; it 
lists 130 kinds of pharmaceuticals (to prevent some 70 illnesses), 435 
plants, 90 metals and minerals” in a compendium that one commenta- 
tor called “the ancestor of all discussions of the strange.” The mythical 
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creatures include the nine-tail fox, the Zhu bird, an owl with human 
hands, and the Tuan-fish—a carp that oinks like a pig. These beasts con- 
found simple categorization since they are hybrids, fusions of animals 
and man, which “represent another, overlapping order with its own prin- 
ciples,” in the words of one modern expert on the text.!* 

Instead of strange beasts that defy classification, Delicacies from the 
Mountains and Seas contains dishes without apparent connections to 
one another that are hybrids of the mundane and fantastic. The list of 
dishes in the fifth volume of Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas is 
representative of the character of both volumes and the types of recipes 
in them:!% 


Cold Dish from Sendai (Sendai hiyashimono) 
Nine-two Stones (kumi ishi) 

Mikasa Miso (Mikasa miso) 

One-Night Sake (ichiya zake) 

Shrunken Sea Eel (chijimi hamu) 

Bleached Ginger (sarashi sh6ga) 

Persimmon Pickles (kaki no k6 no mono) 
Black Eyes in Light Snow (meguro awayuki) 
Wrapped around Miso (tsutsumi miso) 
Somen Noodles Tofu (s6men tofu) 
Watermelon Sugar (suika to) 

Grilled Wheat Gluten (yakifu) 

Preserving Whitebait (hisashiku motsu shirau) 
Walnut Vinegar (kurumi zu) 

Deep Mountain Mushrooms (miyamatake) 
Light-Red Plums (usuk6bai) 

Teika’s Fish Cake (Teika kamaboko) 

Perilla Sake (soshishu) 

Salted and Fermented Fish Organ Soup (shiokara shiru) 
Kasuga Miso (Kasuga miso) 

Fried Wheat Gluten (agefu) 

Fried “Buckwheat” Noodles made from Wheat Gluten (fu yakisoba) 
Dew Child (tswyuko) 

Sake-Marinated Grill (sake hitashiyaki) 
Octopus Ice-Marinade (tako k6rini) 
Scrambled Eggs (tamago iridashi) 
Miso-Simmered Crucian Carp (misonibuna) 
Vegetarian Fish Salad (shdjin namasu) 
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Quick Salmon Sushi (sake no hayazushi) 
Noodles of the Floating World (ukiyo udon) 
Octopus Immersion (tako hitashimono) 
Solid Gold Soup (insujiru) 

Instant Water Shield (hayajunsai) 

Mackerel Sushi (saba no sushi) 

Sardine Sushi (iwashizushi) 

Pomegranates (zakuro) 

Reef (asaji) 

Eggplant in Miso (nasubi miso) 

Pickled Apricots (umezuke) 

Deep Thought Wheat Gluten (shianbu, shianfu, or shianpu) 
Tosa Wheat Gluten (Tosabu) 

Tear-Offs (hikichigiri) 

Quiver Tofu (ebira dofu) 

Southern Barbarian Simmer (nanban ni) 
Vegetarian Rice Octopus (sh6jin ii tako) 
Chrysanthemum Petal Sake (Riku yoshu) 


In this list and throughout both books, recipes for sushi, pickles, sake, 
sweets, fish salads, and soups are mixed together rather than consigned 
to different sections of the text as in earlier cookbooks, like Tales of Cook- 
ery and Assembly of Standard Cookery Writings. The latter two works also 
title recipes according to main ingredient or cooking technique, but in 
Delicacies from the Mountain and Seas the names of the dishes alone 
attract attention for their mysterious resonance.!* Some of these dishes, 
such as Fried Wheat Gluten and sushi, are recognizable from early cook- 
books. Fried Wheat Gluten, for example, is mentioned in Tales of Cook- 
ery, and Assembly of Standard Cookery Writings devotes part of volume 
4 to sushi. However other recipes in Delicacies from the Mountains and 
Seas cannot be taken at face value. Instant Water Shield, does not use 
any water shield, a type of freshwater seaweed. Instead, the recipe relies 
on yam buds as the main ingredient to give the appearance of water shield 
when fried. The recipe Pomegranates is for a steamed or fried sweet made 
from adzuki beans, dried rice, glutinous rice flour, wheat flour, and sugar. 
The author admits that the name Noodles of the Floating World (ukiyo 
udon) is a dish more commonly known simply as Egg Noodles, proba- 
bly because the recipe calls for egg; however, Hakubdoshi prefers the more 
poetic name. Speaking of poetry, Teika’s Fish Cake is named after the 
Kamakura-period poet Fujiwara no Teika (1162-1241), whose credits 
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include compiling the New Collection of Ancient and Modern Poems 
(Shin kokinshu) and commenting on the Heian-period classics Tosa Diary 
and Tale of Genji. In the Edo period, the poet’s name was also borrowed 
for a recipe for fish marinated in sake and salt called Teika’s Simmer (Teika 
ni).'° Although this well-known recipe does not appear in Delicacies from 
the Mountains and Seas, this text does includes the recipes K6etsu Sim- 
mer, named for the artist Hon’ami KGetsu (15 58-1637), and Rikyt’s Fish 
Sauce (hishio), an interesting tribute to the tea master, who was also hon- 
ored with two other dishes in the sequel, Anthology of Special Delicacies.'® 
Practitioners of the tea ceremony in the Edo period venerated all three 
of these artists, which might provide a clue to Hakubdéshi’s interest in 
the subject and the reason why he decided to honor these men with their 
own dishes. 

Many of the recipes in Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas are 
associated with places, consistent with the title of a volume that promises 
delicacies from the land and waterways around the country. In the pre- 
vious list, Mikasa Miso and Kasuga Miso reference locations in Yamato 
province (modern Nara prefecture), while the Cold Dish from Sendai is 
supposedly from the castle town of that name in modern Miyagi pre- 
fecture in the northern part of the main island. Tosa Wheat Gluten points 
to a province in Shikoku, and the Southern Barbarian Simmer evokes 
Iberian foodways. Yet the connection between these places and dishes is 
not clear from the ingredients. The Cold Dish from Sendai is anything 
cut into three parts and served in water. The miso from Kasuga, which 
contains sake lees (Rasu), might be a reference to Nara, famous both for 
Kasuga shrine and for its sake production, or it might simply be a pun 
on the name of the shrine, since Kasuga Miso can be read literally as “miso 
with kasu“ (kasu ga miso).'’ The recipe Southern Barbarian Simmer ap- 
proximates an early version of tempura, fried fish served in a stock with 
green onions, but the recipe Mikasa Miso provides no apparent reason 
for the name. By Harada Nobuo’s count, 50 of the 460 total recipes from 
the two books have regional names. He is quick to point out that this 
does not mean the text is a regional cookbook, despite any knowledge 
of local specialties and their modes of preparation the author may have 
attempted to lay claim to.!* Indeed, Delicacies from the Mountains and 
Seas offers much more than that. 

The names of regional foods are instead a type of word game, and 
perhaps we would find other geographic references—we would certainly 
discover more puns—if we could decipher all the author’s names for 
dishes. The names of several recipes in Delicacies from the Mountains 
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and Seas are obtuse to the point that it is unclear they are actually foods— 
we have to read the ingredients to know what they are. Nine-two Stones, 
for example, is grilled marinated tofu. The name might derive from the 
fact that ishi’ishi was a poetic word for rice dumpling (dango), which 
the tofu in this dish resembled.'? But that does not explain the signifi- 
cance of nine-two, unless the phrase nine-two stones (kuni’ishi) is a pun 
for a word for gunpowder, also called 9-2-1 (kuni’ichi), after the pro- 
portions of the ingredients used to make it. Black Eyes in Light Snow 
refers to grated daikon on top of boiled sardines, which were called black 
eyes. Quiver Tofu (ebira défu) might be a reference to the title of the Noh 
play Ebira, in which the lead actor breaks off a flower-laden plum branch 
and puts it in his quiver. As in the play, plum flowers figure prominently 
in the recipe.*° Dew Child is the name of a steamed dessert made from 
yam, wheat flour, salt, and sugar colored with gardenia. Solid Gold Soup 
consists of a miso stock with round slices of daikon and a type of trout 
that takes on a golden color in the springtime.*! The recipe Deep Thought 
Wheat Gluten is for pressed tofu mixed with wheat gluten that is first 
steamed, then simmered in soy sauce, and then covered with wasabi and 
miso. These names are indicative of the titles of other recipes in the vol- 
ume, which include the physically impossible name Falling Frost (shimo - 
furi), a recipe for ground fish served on chrysanthemum leaves that vi- 
sually puns frost on a leaf, and a grilled rice cake sweet called Kannon 
Sutra (Kannon kyo). It is more difficult to reconcile the names of recipes 
with the dishes in Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas than it is to 
prepare the dishes, because the recipes are not complicated, running just 
a few sentences each. For example, the entire recipe called Persimmon 
Pickles states, “Pickle whole persimmons in rice bran. Bitter persimmons 
are best.” The ingredients and method of preparation seem to be after- 
thoughts to the clever names. 

Imaginative names also feature prominently in the writings of a near 
contemporary to Hakubdshi, the French cookbooks of Marie Antoine 
(Antonin) Caréme (1784-1833), pointing to the fact that imaginative 
names are more than just a random collection of terms but constitute 
an exploration of the power of food to signify. In both works there is a 
similar disconnection between the ingredients and the title of the recipe. 
Caréme named his dishes after famous people, as seen in his L’Art de la 
cuisine francaise published in five volumes in 183 3-34. He honored great 
Frenchmen—and a few people of other nationalities—for their contri- 
butions to the arts, sciences, warfare, and literature. These heroes included 
Victor Hugo, Rossini, Moliére, and Virgil, as well as Caréme’s own em- 
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ployers and famous culinary writers such as Brillat-Savarin. Caréme pro- 
vided place-names for 112 of 358 sauces in part 4 of this book, a text 
that Priscilla Parkhurst Ferguson says “takes us on a tour of the French 
provinces.” She explains the frequent disjunction between the names and 
the contents of many of the dishes: “Whereas the names of sauces with 
regional or foreign variations often connect to the products associated 
with the region—Périgord raises visions of truffles, Provence brings in 
garlic and tomatoes, Normandy touts its cream and shell fish—just as of- 
ten, and particularly for sauces a la parisienne or a la francaise, there is 
no relationship at all. In other words, the system confers the meaning, 
not the external referent.” 

Hakubéshi’s efforts in his writings likewise connected simple recipes 
for pickles, side dishes, and miso soups with larger cultural fields; and he 
did this by his choice of names for recipes to transmute ingredients like 
an ordinary fish into symbolic gold. Earlier works such as Tales of Cook- 
ery and Assembly of Standard Cookery Writings did not use terms as imag- 
inative as Hakubdshi’s when naming dishes. Aside from a few instances, 
all the recipes in these volumes are titled according to either their prin- 
ciple ingredient or their method of preparation. 

Despite the idiosyncratic organization of his books, Hakubdshi’s 
recipes and style proved influential on later cookbook writers, as evi- 
denced by their inclusion of his dishes. For example, his recipe for Deep 
Thought Wheat Gluten, which debuted in Delicacies from the Mountains 
and Seas, also appeared in later culinary books, including Threading To- 
gether the Sages of Verse (Kasen no kumi’ito), published in 1748; Writ- 
ings for Chinese Style Vegetarian Dishes (Fucha ryorisho), the first vol- 
ume of Speedy Guide to Cooking (Ry6ri hayashinan), published in 1801; 
and Connoisseur [of Fashionable Edo Cuisine] ([Edo ryitko] ryoritsi), 
published in 1822.74 The recipe Water Tofu in Delicacies from the Moun- 
tains and Seas is suspiciously similar to one found in One Hundred Tricks 
with Tofu (Tofu byakuchin), published thirty-four years later.25 Both of 
Hakuboshi’s books were reprinted several times, which helps explain their 
influence and also speaks to their popularity.”° 


A MAN’S GUIDE TO SWEET NAMES 


Hakuboshi was not the first author of a culinary writing to give imagi- 
native names to prepared items, including foods. Centuries before his 
time, producers and connoisseurs of swords, sake, ceramics, ink, and in- 
cense had given special appellations, called mei, to these objects to dis- 
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tinguish them as valuable or significant. In the case of foods, the prac- 
tice of giving special names to sweets existed by the turn of the seven- 
teenth century, but the last two decades of the seventeenth century wit- 
nessed a proliferation of these imaginative names, coinciding with the 
rise of the confectionery business.*” Sweet makers used a greater num- 
ber of colors in this period than they once had, but their basic ingredi- 
ents remained constant and consisted of refined sugar, rice flour, and 
adzuki bean paste.”® Size, shape, design motifs, and coloration could be 
used to create different sweets, but the name of the sweet was what truly 
set it apart from others and made it more appealing. On occasion, con- 
fectioners turned to their chief customers, tea masters, and aristocrats 
for suggestions. Kyoto sweet maker Toraya, which served as a purveyor 
to the court beginning with the reign of Emperor Goyosei (1586-1611), 
claimed that more than fifty of the names of its sweets came from the in- 
spiration of emperors or members of the aristocracy.’? 

The profusion of lyrical names for confectionery is evident from the 
book Treasury for Men (Nanchohoki, also called Otoko chohoki), au- 
thored by Namura Johaku (died after 1694) and first published in 1693 
as a sequel to his guide for women, Treasury for Women (Onna cho- 
hoki), published a year earlier. This work was intended to provide com- 
moners with essential, mundane know-how and included descriptions 
of fashionable confectionery. Treasury for Men lists the names of 250 
sweets (205 steamed mushi gashi and 45 dry higashi sweets) and pro- 
vides simple notations about their ingredients and method of prepara- 
tion so that they can be readily identified when encountered. Namura 
probably compiled this information from one or more sample books cre- 
ated by confectioners to show their customers what they could order (see 
plate 8).°° The list of sweets in Treasury for Men begins by providing 
the names for five sweets with long pedigrees in Japan—manju, yokan, 
uiro mochi, gyithi, subama. All of these except the last one—which is 
made from malt, ground soybeans, and sugar shaped into a “wave beaten 
shore” (suhama)—we have encountered in a previous chapter. The text 
then provides twenty-four illustrations of sweets with brief descriptions 
of each. In the Treasury for Men, so-called Whale Meat Rice Cake (kujira 
mochi) has a dark top made from yokan and a white bottom made from 
a rice flour base (Ronemono); the illustration shows a wave pattern imi- 
tative of whale flesh. The next sweet, Plover on the Shore (hama chidori), 
features a square dividing a top triangle of yellow rice cake with a thin 
line of lumpy bean paste (azwki tsubo) from a bottom triangle of white 
rice cake. This zigzag pattern indicates a plover walking back and forth 
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across a beach. More than a simple bird, the plover gave its name to a 
variety of objects in the tea ceremony, and it was an indirect reference to 
the “Suma” chapter in the Tale of Genji, where the exiled protagonist is 
kept awake by the bird’s cries.*! The final sweet, Raft Rice Cake (ikada 
mochi), is composed of four sections, white, yellow, black, and red, giv- 
ing the impression of tiny rafts suggested by slices of chestnuts floating 
down this multihued river. 

As in these examples and the remainder of the twenty-four illustrated 
sweets, the connection between the appearance of the sweet and the name 
is discernable. Moneybag Rice Cake (shakin mochi) looks like a pouch 
filled with coins, but it is in fact stuffed with bean paste and cinnamon. 
Whirlpool (uzumaki) is made from a thin dough spread with bean paste, 
then rolled up and cut into sections to reveal a spiral. Cherry Blossom 
Rice Cake is a sweet in the shape of the flower, and the notation indi- 
cates that it too is filled with bean paste. 

Yet more imagination is required for the sweets that follow, since only 
their names and very simple notations about their composition are pro- 
vided. Many of these sweets’ names have seasonal references, as exem- 
plified by Autumn Field (aki no no), Spring Mist (baru kasumi), and Au- 
tumn Mountain Rice Cake (akiyama mochi). Meteorological references 
abound, with Misty-Moonlit-Night Rice Cake (oboroyo mochi) and Au- 
tumn Mist (akikasumi), as do topographic ones such as Mountain Trail 
Cake (yamaji mochi) and Evening Tide (ainamikawari). Objects from daily 
life appear: Perfumed-Sleeves Rice Cake (sode no ka mochi), Card Game 
Cake (karuta mochi), and Memo-Paper Rice Cake (koshikishi mochi). 
These share room with more fantastic names: Twilight Cake (yakure 
mochi), Bumper Crop Cake (hdryo mochi), Jewel-Well Cake (tamai 
mochi), and Thousand-Year-Reign Cake (chone mochi). The sweets 
named Traveling Companion Rice Cake (michitsure mochi), Cart of Flow- 
ers (hanaguruma), and Pajamas (sayo koromo) provoke contemplation 
or asmile.*? Other names of sweets in Treasury for Men make references 
to settings from the tenth-century book of poetry Collection of Ancient 
and Modern Poems (Kokinshi) and borrow terminology from the arts 
of incense appreciation and the tea ceremony, evidencing the level of 
knowledge required to decode and appreciate them.*? 

In this light, the names of sweets, like the titles of the recipes in Del- 
icacies from the Mountains and Seas and Anthology of Special Delica- 
cies, confer meaning on what would otherwise be just a colorful lump 
of raw ingredients. The names of sweets are, in the words of the histo- 
rian of Japanese confectionery Nakayama Keiko, “edible seasonal words” 
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(taberu kigo), referencing the set expressions used in letter writing to draw 
attention to the passing of time. These have been transformed into a way 
of enjoying confectionery that precedes and endures after the taste itself 
has disappeared.*+ One modern confectioner, owner of the prominent 
confectionery business Suetomi in Kyoto, has commented that the mean- 
ing of a sweet stems chiefly from its shape and the name.*° Indeed, sev- 
eral sweets sold today use the same design and ingredients and have a 
similar appearance, but employ different names.*° Consequently, far from 
being a sign of the decline of cuisine, the profusion of multiple poetic 
names attests to the development of the art of confectionery, as it did for 
Japanese cuisine in the Edo period. 


THE BACKSTORY TO DAIKON 


The fascination with different names for dishes composed of similar in- 
gredients found fullest expression in the Edo period in the so-called hun- 
dred tricks series of recipe books, which was inaugurated by the publi- 
cation of One Hundred Tricks with Tofu in 1782. The titles of these 
different texts advertised a hundred ways to cook and serve tofu, eggs, 
daikon, whale, rice dishes, conger eel, and devil’s tongue. 

An author who wrote under the name Kidod6 (n.d.) dominated this 
genre of writings. Little is known about this mysterious author. Kidod6 
may have worked as a professional restaurant chef in Kyoto, where all 
his books were published. The preface to one of his writings, Secret Di- 
gest of Exceptional Radish Dishes throughout the Land (Shokoku meisan 
daikon ryori hidensho), refers to him as a cook (ry6rinin), and the same 
text invites readers to visit the author if they have any questions about 
food preparation. If Kidod6 was serious about this invitation, this im- 
plies that readers would know how to track him down.*” Judging from 
his publications, which are the only record we have for him, he was cer- 
tainly prolific and imaginative. As the following table indicates, Kidod6 
wrote six of the sixteen hundred-tricks texts, far more than any other 
author. This is all the more remarkable for the fact that five of his books 
appeared in print in the same year. 

One example from this list can provide an overview of this genre of 
culinary book. Like the other works, New Select Culinary Secret Trea- 
sury of Citron Delicacies (Shinch6 ryori yitchin himitsubako) contains 
multiple recipes for its principle ingredient. These include Citron-Flavored 
Rice, Citron-Flavored Bean Cakes (manji), Citron Preserved in Sugar, 
Citron Tempura, Citron Tofu, Citron Dengaku, and Citron Pickles to 
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TABLE 6 “HUNDRED TRICKS” TEXTS 


Date of 

Title Author Publication 

One Hundred Tricks with Tofu Ka Hitsujun 1782 
(Tofu hyakuchin) (Sotani Gakusen) 

Sequel to a Hundred Tricks with Tofu Ka Hitsujin 1783 
(Tofu byakuchin zokuhen) 

A Hundred More Tricks with Tofu Unknown 1784 
(Tofu byakuchin yoroku) 

A Collection of Menus of Ten Thousand Kidodo 1785 
Treasures (Manp6 ryori kondateshi) 

Complete Secret Treasury of Daikon Kidodo 1785 
Dishes (Daikon isshiki ryori himitsubako) 

New Select Culinary Secret Treasury of Citron Kidodo 1785 
Delicacies (Shinch6 ry6ri yiichin himitsubako) 

A Secret Box of Ten Thousand Culinary Treasures, Kidodo 1785 
vol. 1 (Manp6 ry6ri himitsubako [zenpen]) 

Secret Digest of Exceptional Radish Dishes Kidodo 1785 
throughout the Land (Shokoku meisan daikon 
ryori hidensho) 

Secret Treasury of One Hundred Sea Bream Kidodo 1785 
Dishes (Tai hyakuchin ry6ri himitsubako) 

One Hundred Tricks with Sweet Potato Master Chinkoro 1789 
(Imo hyakuchin) 

A Hundred Tricks with Conger Eel Unknown 1795 
(Kaiman hyakuchin) 

A Secret Box of Ten Thousand Culinary Treasures, Kidodo 1800 
vol. 2 (Manpo ry6ri himitsubako [nihen]) 

Great Rice Dishes Categorized (Meihan burui) Sugino Gon’emon 1802 

Delicacies with Whale Meat (Geiniku chomiho) Unknown 1832 

Crafting Eggs, the Water Dish Cooking Method Unknown 1846 
(Mizu ryori yakikata tamago saiku) 

One Hundred Tricks with Devil’s Tongue Shi’nyaku Nobuhito* 1846 


(Kon’yaku hyakuchin) 


* Shi’nyaku Nobuhito is an obvious pen name. Literally, it means a person who tells about his love for kon’yaku. 


name a few of its forty dishes. The book also provides three methods for 
preserving citrons for future use.°* 

Kidod6’s work on daikon, Secret Digest of Exceptional Radish Dishes 
throughout the Land, stands apart from the other hundred-tricks texts 
that are simply lists of different recipes for a single ingredient. The first 
of two volumes offers recipes for daikon in the manner typical of hun- 
dred-tricks texts. However, the second volume contains recipes and 
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daikon ephemera, as Kidod6 describes in the preface: “This volume sets 
down the history of famous simmered dishes and pickles from various 
provinces. Part of the second half of the volume describes through the 
use of simple illustrations how to make varieties of artificial flowers and 
other traditional ornaments.”*? This part is titled “Secret Transmission 
of Preparing Cuttings from a Daikon witha Knife” (Daikon hochomono 
kirikata no hiden), and it offers illustrations and gives directions for carv- 
ing daikon into delicate plum and camellia flowers, cherry blossoms, 
irises, peonies, pinks (nadeshiko), lilies, and other flora (see figure 10). 
The instructions culminate with tips for turning a daikon into a chain of 
circular slices artfully joined together. 

Kidodo’s preface deserves attention for his comments in which he 
sought to record the history of various daikon dishes. His words are rem- 
iniscent of Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas—or perhaps the an- 
cient Chinese text Guideways through Mountains and Streams that in- 
spired it—because he links unusual dishes with a geographical context. 
He provides readers with a virtual culinary tour of the country, but one 
focused on daikon, as opposed to a bestiary listing many different rare 
creatures. His chosen quarry is the most humble of ingredients, one that 
was readily available to the point of being mundane. However, the in- 
formation Kidod6 conveys about the daikon turns it from an ordinary 
to an almost magical root vegetable. 

The first recipe, Quick Daikon Simmer (daikon hayani no tsukurikata), 
sets the pattern for the author’s connection between food preparation 
and radish lore. 


The daikon may be just a single ingredient, but through various cooking meth- 
ods it can be transformed into hundreds of different things. Well-known [va- 
rieties of] daikon can be distinguished in various places from Kyoto, Edo, 
and Osaka to the provinces east and west of the capital, and extending to 
Shikoku and Kyushu; and I have recorded the great turnip dishes [from these 
places] here as well. In addition, I have transcribed in detail the history of 
pickles to be served on banquet trays, and the origins of fish dishes and veg- 
etarian marinated salads, as well as the methods for serving the fresh sprouts 
of daikon and turnips. The ways of preparing daikon, dating from the early 
age of the deities of heaven and earth, throughout the passing of many moons 
and seasons to reach the age of the fifth year of Tenmei [1785], have been 
set down here.*° 


In this passage Kidod6 names several dishes that will appear later in the 
text, before launching into the recipe for the quick simmered dish, which 
itself is rather simple: slices of daikon fried in sesame oil and then sim- 
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FIGURE 10. 
Directions for cutting 
a daikon to look like 

a flower, from Secret 
Digest of Exceptional 
Radish Dishes through- 
out the Land (Shokoku 
meisan daikon ryori 
hidensh6). Courtesy 
of the Ajinomoto 
Foundation for 
Dietary Culture. 


mered in water. Without the elaborate preface, the recipe would seem or- 
dinary, even with the additions for variations that call for adding soy sauce 
and miso. His preface is clearly a setup for the great matters that lie ahead, 
which promise to be encyclopedic in their salutation to a single vegetable, 
with a few asides about turnips. 

How does the author deliver on this enormous task of telling readers 
everything they need to know about daikon? Several of his recipes are, 
like the dishes in Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas, poetically 
named, including Brocade Daikon (nishiki daikon) and Daikon Light 
Snow Soup, which makes use of ground daikon that resembles falling 
snow when served swirling in a soup. However, most of the names of the 
recipes and their methods of preparation invoke specific locations, vil- 
lages, temples, cities, and provinces. Twenty-two of the forty-four recipes 
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in the book reference one or more locations in Japan, which the author 
claims are either famous for growing daikon or for a method of prepar- 
ing them. In the recipe Quick Simmer with Dried Daikon or Dried Turnips 
(hoshi daikon, hoshi kabura hayani no shikata), only a small proportion 
of the text is dedicated to actual directions for preparing the dish. The 
remainder spotlights places in Japan famous for dried daikon, including 
Miyashige daikon in Owari province, Nishij6 in Iyo province, and Iino- 
hara in Harima province, as well as locations in Kyoto, Omi, Tosa, Na- 
gaoka, and Osaka. Other recipes include a place-name as part of the title, 
such as Famous Katori Shrine in Shimousa Simmered Daikon (Shimousa 
meibutsu katori ni daikon), Tango’s Famous Daikon with Steamed Mil- 
let (Tango meibutsu awamushi daikon), and Chikuzen Malted Rice Sim- 
mered Daikon (Chikuzen kojini daikon). Kidodo ties all three of these 
dishes not only to places but also to particular religious institutions in 
those places, adding another layer of meaning to his commentary. The 
dish from Tango, according to the author, is “served in religious cere- 
monies in a place called Yosa,” while the Chikuzen dish originates from 
a religious institution there called Kintobo. Other dishes are named af- 
ter famous people: tea master Sen no Rikyi’s name appears in two titles, 
and the Confucian scholar Hayashi Razan’s Buddhist name appears in 
one title.4! 

The religious dimension of daikon appears to have a particular fasci- 
nation for the author. Kidodo explains that the recipe Daikon Grand 
Shrine Simmer is a specialty of Izumo and is prepared in homes there in 
the eleventh month as a prayer to the deities for the birth of a child. He 
includes the story about how all the deities in Japan congregate in Izumo 
in the preceding month at the Grand Shrine, named in his recipe.*? His 
recipe Daikon Salad (daikon namasu) headlines the second volume, ac- 
companied by a long story about the origin of this dish, one he traced 
back to the period of the ancient Emperor Chiai, who made an offering 
of daikon when he moved the site of his court. In the same passage, Ki- 
dodo explains the spiritual cosmology of daikon salad. 


A salad is likened to yin and yang, to the sun and moon, to day and night, 
and to man and woman. There are female salads and male salads. The vine- 
gar dressing of the salad represents the oceans of the world. Vinegar is the 
purest sauce among all others. Its taste is not just bitter, for it has sweetness 
and spice and all the tastes of the five agents.*? 


The tastes Kidodo described for salad were only one dimension of a dish 
that was for him a microcosm of the universe and the forces within it. 
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In addition to discussing the religious symbolism of dishes made with 
daikon and where the best daikon could be found in Japan, Kidod6 in- 
cludes other daikon facts. We read that daikon can be used to tell direc- 
tions: in a field the thickest roots of a daikon always grow on the south- 
ern side. Daikon was first added to the traditional New Year’s “simmered 
dish” (oz6ni) in the time of Prince Shotoku (574-622). And daikon is of- 
fered to the deities at Sumiyoshi shrine in Sakai and at Shimogamo shrine 
in Kyoto for the Aoi festival. Daikon pickles “are the most important 
treasure in a household” and will bring good luck and drive away plagues 
and disasters. A medicine can be made from daikon in the tradition of 
the great physician Goto Konzan (d. 1733) that will cure someone who 
needs to urinate frequently at night. Taking daikon will induce vomiting 
in someone sickened from eating spoiled tofu or choking on a piece of 
food. Finally, the dried leaves of daikon, if picked three to four days af- 
ter the daikon has been dug from the earth, are a cure for gonorrhea.** 

Even if readers do not attempt to cut daikon into delicate flowers, 
which would require considerable dexterity with a knife, or even if they 
do not simmer daikon following one of Kidod6’s recipes, Secret Digest 
of Exceptional Radish Dishes throughout the Land can be enjoyed purely 
for its daikon trivia, which it contains in full measure. Accordingly, the 
text might be retitled One Hundred (or More) Facts about Daikon, since 
the massive amount of information it presents overshadows the recipes 
for preparing daikon, which are relatively few in number and meager in 
description. 

Clearly it is the backstory to daikon that make the humble root veg- 
etable interesting from several intellectual standpoints, and Kidod6 suc- 
cessfully locates it in the landscape, religious practice, history, and med- 
icine. Rather than present a hundred ways to prepare one ingredient, he 
has shown how one ingredient can vary in a hundred ways according 
to the intellectual approaches taken to it. A geographic view locates the 
daikon according to its terroir, famous modes of preparation, and local 
culture. Daikon can also be considered for its many uses in religious cer- 
emonies, and it has medicinal properties. What Kidodo offered his read- 
ers was an intellectual appreciation of a vegetable anyone could afford 
and most people ate daily. 


Conclusion 


After the Fantasies 


Sashimi, tempura, and sushi are foods associated with Japanese cuisine 
found in restaurants worldwide today, and this book has touched on the 
history of these dishes. But there is more to the history of Japanese cui- 
sine than the stories of just a few representative dishes or even a few es- 
oteric ones like crane soup. Chapter 3 includes the earliest recipe for 
sashimi, from the 1489 culinary text Shijo School Text on Food Prepa- 
ration. In the period before soy sauce became the usual accompaniment 
to sashimi, that recipe listed only varieties of vinegar dressing to be used 
with different fish. Sashimi was a simplified version of a “fish salad” (na- 
masu), a blend of diced seafood and vegetables usually served with vine- 
gar dressing, and a requisite dish for the main tray (honzen) at banquets 
in medieval times. Chapter 4 mentions the difficulties in tracing the his- 
tory of tempura, which is believed to have its origins in a Portuguese 
dish. The Southern Barbarians’ Cookbook, which probably dates to the 
early 1600s, and which contains mostly Iberian recipes—the focus of that 
chapter—lacks a recipe for tempura but includes one for tenpurari, a type 
of fried chicken. That chapter explains that, in the 1600s, tempura first 
referred to an oil-fried fish dish served in a broth, and that, by the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century, the word tempura was used in refer- 
ence to a batter-fried fish dish that became a popular fast food sold at 
stands. The latter has become known in Japanese restaurants worldwide 
today as “tempura,” but the earlier dish is practically unknown, except 
to culinary historians. Simmering and grilling were methods of cooking 
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familiar to medieval chefs called hochonin, who worked for the military 
and imperial elite, and these methods remain central to preparing Japa- 
nese food. Other cooking techniques and ingredients, like baking and 
working with sugar, were adapted from Iberian foodways in the sixteenth 
century. These methods were improved upon in the early modern period 
but, in Japan, largely remained the provenance of professional bakers and 
confectioners. 

As fascinating as these histories of individual dishes are, what defines 
cuisine is not necessarily a particular dish or a style of cooking, although 
these are important; rather, a cuisine, according to the approach used in 
this book, is a way to conceptualize food. Cuisine is an association of 
food with the imaginary, what I have called a fantasy with food. In the 
case of modern Japanese cuisine, sushi, tempura, and sashimi are iden- 
tified with a national cuisine, and this cuisine “stands for an imagined 
national identity and cultural homogeneity.”! For early modern Japan, 
before the rise of a modern nation, such identifications did not exist. This 
might mean that Japanese cuisine itself did not exist. On one level that 
is correct, because there was no single homogenous Japanese cuisine. Din- 
ers did not yet conceive of food in that way, and the terms for Japanese 
cuisine (washoku and Nihon ryori) did not appear until the late nine- 
teenth century, after the early modern period ended. However, as this book 
demonstrates, this does not mean that people in medieval and early mod- 
ern Japan did not think imaginatively about food or view it as an art or 
create fantasy recipes and banquets. They did all these things, and these 
fantasies with food must be taken into account when we consider the 
rise of modern Japanese cuisine. In other words, not only were certain 
dishes and cooking techniques that developed in early modern Japan in- 
fluential components in determining a modern cuisine, but so too were 
several centuries of creative thinking about the various meanings of food 
preparation and consumption. 

The culinary culture of premodern Japan was indeed rich, as is evi- 
dent from writings by medieval hochdnin and the culinary books of early 
modern gastronomes. It borrowed from ancient customs that used food 
as religious offerings, Buddhism, five-element theory, and Daoism, to 
name a few sources. It evoked other arts through homage to great po- 
ets, whose names adorned dishes, and like these arts it referenced sea- 
sonal, meteorological, and topographic features. Moreover, it provided 
an escape from the realities of the early modern world, as sumptuary rules, 
income, and one’s birth status—not to mention a rather humdrum diet— 
did not hinder readers from appreciating the imaginative menus and 
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dishes found in published culinary books. Indeed, these factors provided 
incentives to seek gastronomic escapism in the world of culinary books 
and explain why so many were published. 

Cookbooks, like plays and novels, present ideals, not direct reflec- 
tions of reality. Playwright Chikamatsu Monzaemon stated that “art is 
something which lies in the slender margin between the real and the un- 
real.” This applies to the approach to cuisine in the culinary books of 
early modern Japan, and it is especially apt when considering the work 
of Chikamatsu’s contemporary Endo Genkan.? Endo’s Guide to Meals for 
the Tea Ceremony, examined in chapter 6, presents minute directions 
for a banquet realistic but so complicated and expensive that it would 
be impossible for his readers to achieve, except in their dreams. Even the 
author admits that he was never witness to such a banquet firsthand but 
had to piece his narrative together from secondhand accounts. Later au- 
thors of published menu collections may not have been as detail-oriented 
as Endo Genkan, but they embraced his idea that cuisine may begin with 
the reality of preparing food, but should not prevent one from imagin- 
ing more complex banquets and fanciful dishes. These remained plausi- 
ble because they participated in the same culinary system of meaning. 
This idea enabled authors of menu collections to include any number of 
rare dishes in their descriptions of elite banquets, creating a type of gas- 
tronomic voyeurism for their readers without having to worry about 
whether such ingredients were available, affordable, seasonal, or legal 
for them to use. 

An equally creative exercise on a smaller scale is demonstrated in recipe 
collections described in chapter 7 that featured inventive dishes with 
evocative names: Deep Thought Wheat Gluten, Solid Gold Soup, and 
Cold Dish from Sendai are a few examples from Delicacies from the 
Mountains and Seas, published in 1750. A similar approach to creative 
naming allowed comic novelist Jippensha Ikku to write an entertaining 
book about sweet making, but one that was impractical for use due to 
its problematic directions. This practice of giving fanciful appellations 
to food had yet another important dimension. The custom of creatively 
named dishes helped expand and sustain the confectionery business be- 
ginning in the late seventeenth century because hundreds of different 
sweets could be created from the same few ingredients as long as they 
were given different, inspired names and slightly different shapes and col- 
ors. As one modern confectioner noted, a lyrical name gives meaning to 
the sweet, turning what might otherwise be a lump of rice flour and sugar 
into a work of art. 
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Compared to modern associations of food with nationalism, early 
modern culinary fantasies did not assume uniformity, but were whimsi- 
cal, individualistic, occult, and heterogeneous. On the one hand, they as- 
sumed status differences by reaffirming the sumptuary laws of the hege- 
monic military regime that restricted certain foods and table settings to 
elite status groups. On the other hand, the medium of print made de- 
scriptions of these styles of dining and food available to a much wider 
audience, making knowledge about these forms more egalitarian and 
inviting readers to imagine alternative realities where they too might con- 
sume these delectables. 

This diversity may supply the reason why previous studies of food- 
ways have ignored the culinary rules in early modern Japan, whose dif- 
ferent messages were so divergent from the singular nationalism of mod- 
ern Japanese cuisine. When food was mobilized into larger categories of 
signification to serve the nation, the individualistic and local meanings— 
especially the more mystical and poetic ones—were, if not lost completely, 
then at least drowned out by the drumbeat of nationalism. For instance, 
sushi and sashimi describe ways of preparing fish and are synonymous 
with modern Japanese cuisine, but the dish Deep Thought Wheat Gluten, 
which appears in several early modern culinary books, offers an invita- 
tion to contemplate food without policing what one had to think about. 
Yet the transition from early modern ways of fantasizing with food to 
modern nationalism did not happen overnight; it has been a slow but 
ongoing process over the course of the last century that merits further 
study. As anthropologist Ted Bestor has noted, “A homogenized national 
fare has gradually replaced regionally varied ones, which were based on 
traditional foodstuffs and locally idiosyncratic techniques of prepara- 
tion.”? It will be the task of future researchers to tease apart these local 
and traditional approaches to food to see how they maintain, and how 
they blend, earlier ideas about cuisine with modern ones. 

Fortunately, the magic of food that delighted early modern diners has 
not completely disappeared in the twenty-first century. Many restaurants 
in Japan still place small piles of salt on their thresholds for good luck. 
These “servings of salt” (morijio) are said to be a charm to attract cus- 
tomers that is based on an ancient Chinese custom.* They also preserve 
the medieval Japanese banquet practice of “high servings” (takamori), 
in which delicacies were served to guests in cones, a form similar to the 
way food was presented as a religious offering to divinities and Buddhas 
at shrines and temples. This mode of serving signified that the dish was 
meant to be viewed as symbolic nourishment but not eaten. In another 
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example, traditional New Year’s meals (osechi ryri) that are still popu- 
lar in Japan feature several boxes filled with various prepared foods that 
signify good fortune, like the snacks served at ceremonial drinking rites 
(shikisankon) before medieval and early modern banquets, described in 
chapter 3. In the modern New Year’s meal, shrimp and abalone evoke lon- 
gevity. Red and white fish cakes have auspicious colors. Sardines signify 
abundance. And the word used for herring roe—kazunoko—suggests 
that one will have “plenty of children.” 

At the new year, households may also create or purchase decorative 
Mirror Rice Cakes (kagami mochi) for display in an alcove or ona home 
shrine, as has been the custom since the early modern period. Two large, 
circular rice cakes resting on leaves of konbu seaweed topped with a 
bitter orange (daidai) constitute the basic configuration for kagami 
mochi, but local and personal preferences vary; and persimmons, spiny 
lobster, dried chestnuts, and other ingredients that have a long history 
of ceremonial use are sometimes added. Today, after the rice cakes serve 
their function as offerings, they may be broken apart—it is bad luck to 
cut them—and then boiled or pulverized for eating.° In a modern world 
where food is usually reduced to its caloric, nutritional, and fat content 
as on a product label, seasonal observances such as these help to preserve 
premodern associations of certain foods with magical properties that can 
be manipulated by knowledgeable practitioners for beneficial results. 

Sushi, now available even in the student food-courts at the University 
of Kansas, may well be the poster child for traditional Japanese cuisine 
that has gone global in the modern age. Ironically, the success of the dish 
today may not owe much to its associations with Japanese cuisine. Some 
consumers might like it simply for its taste or because it seems healthier 
than a double cheeseburger with bacon. But when the aesthetics of sushi 
are contemplated, or its associations with Japanese culture come into con- 
sideration, then we have undeniably entered the realm of cuisine, which 
is as much an intellectual and aesthetic sphere—as this book has demon- 
strated—as it is a world of serving styles and cooking techniques. Where 
sushi today may evoke “Japanese culture,” a homogenous food tradition 
expressing a national identity, in early modern Japan it would have been 
difficult to find an equivalent dish that carried as much symbolic weight. 
Pride of place at a warrior banquet would be given to a game bird or 
large carp, perhaps uneaten but carved in an elaborate ceremony before 
the banquet, as described in chapter 2. Soups were central to banquet- 
ing at all levels of society, for their number determined the level of com- 
plexity of the meal and they served as foils for a number of side dishes 
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served alongside them. Therefore, in banquets in medieval and early mod- 
ern Japan, sushi would have been only one among many dishes, and it 
would not have been the most prominent one. 

To medieval and early modern diners, more important than sushi or 
any other single dish were the ways foods could be combined, how they 
were served, how they might or might not be consumed, and how they 
might be individually named by cooking technique, by ingredient, or by 
a more whimsical designation that evoked a range of poetic associations. 
While as a consumer I have to admit that I still marvel at the availabil- 
ity of sushi in a university cafeteria in the American Midwest, as a his- 
torian I feel a sense of loss that the magical and playful world of cuisine 
in early modern Japan that evoked religious and artistic sentiments— 
often simultaneously—that participated in larger cultural discourses, that 
offered a window into the world of the elite as described in early mod- 
ern culinary books, and that demanded a great deal of imagination to be 
fully appreciated has now grown remote to us, even as packaged sushi 
has become so readily available. Even with the obligatory piece of thin, 
green decorative plastic included in the container, the prosaic “Cali- 
fornia sushi roll” cannot fully reap the benefits of this historical legacy, 
but it is still evidence that fantasizing with food continues at some level 
at least. 


APPENDIX 


The Southern Barbarians’ 
Cookbook (Nanban ryorisho) 


Cookie [bdro] 


To one sho [1.8 liters] of wheat flour add 50 monme [188 grams] of white sugar, 
knead with salt water, and roll out thinly. Make them five bu [1.5 centimeters] 
thick and cut with a round cutter. Spread paper in a pot, and cook with heat 
above and below. There are oral instructions.! 


Kosukuran 

Knead wheat flour with salt water, roll out as you would wheat noodles, and cut 
as desired. Fry in oil. Add these to sugar that has been melted into a syrup, and 
mix until thoroughly sweetened. There are oral instructions.” 


Kesachiina 

Knead together egg yolk, wheat flour, and sugar. Flour the surface [of the dough], 
flatten it, and cut it into circles. Put bean paste in the center of them and wrap 
them up. Grill [yaku]. There are oral instructions.? 


Haruteisu 

Parch wheat flour and stir until powdery. Heat the sugar until syrupy and add 
the flour. Add ground pepper and cinnamon, knead, and shape into small rounds. 
Flour their surfaces and roll out the dough so that is like wheat noodles. Twist 
together and grill. There are oral instructions.4 
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Oiriyasu 

Mix together these three ingredients: ten eggs, 50 monme [188 grams] of sugar, 
and 5 go [450 grams] of wheat flour. Shape, coat with oil, and grill. There are 
oral instructions. 


Castilian Cookie [kasute boro| 


Knead together ten eggs, 160 monme [600 grams] of sugar, and 160 monme of 
wheat flour. Spread paper in a pot and sprinkle it with flour. Place the dough 
on top of this. Place a heat source above and below to cook. There are oral 
instructions. 


Chichira’ato 


Wash and roast one sho [1.82 liters] of very white sesame seeds. Add a little water 
to sugar and heat until syrupy; when it becomes sticky, add the sesame seeds. Di- 
vide into lumps and press into desired shapes. There are oral instructions.° 


Arubeito 


Add the whites from two eggs to one kin [600 grams] of white sugar. Add one 
cup of water and beat together. Then, bring it to a boil, strain the liquid, and boil 
again. Boil until the mix would harden when added to water but would still be 
pliable. Place in a smooth bowl, sprinkle with oil, set aside, and chill. When it is 
chilled, remove from the bowl. There are oral instructions.® 


Caramels [karumeira] 


Add egg whites to one kin [600 grams] of rock sugar, as in the previous sweet 
[recipe], bring to a boil, and strain. Reboil. It has boiled enough when the mix 
is harder than the previous sweet and would break. Remove the pot from the 
heat, and grind the contents of the bowl thoroughly using a wood pestle. When 
the mix is fluffed up, remove the pestle, cover the bowl with a blanket, and let 
rest. There are oral instructions.’ 


Konpeito 

Use cinnamon and sesame for the centers. Place these in a smooth bowl. Heat 
sugar until just before it crystallizes into candy [ame], pour this over the cores, 
and roast. When these become bumpy on the edges, divide into three parts. Dye 
one part red, one part green, and one part white. Mix these three colors together. 
There are oral instructions.’ 


Koren 


With white rice flour and rice flour dyed red, yellow, and blue, make four colors 
of flowers. Grill these separately. There are oral instructions.’ 
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Fried Goodie [aburamono| 


Parch rice and pulverize it into a powder, add brown sugar, and knead together. 
Flour the outside of this well with wheat flour. Twist and cut into desired shapes. 
Fry in oil. There are oral instructions. 


Hiryozu 

Boil glutinous rice flour in hot water and knead it [to make a dough]. Using a 
wood pestle [suribachi], mix in the eggs well. Mash together until [the consis- 
tency is] thick like paste. Fry in oil. Heat sugar until it becomes a syrup, and dip 
once in the syrup. Sprinkle with sugar. There are oral instructions.!° 


Egg Noodles 


Strain egg yolks with a cloth. Heat sugar until it becomes a syrup, and dribble 
the egg yolks over it like fine kudzu noodles [kuzu somen]. Stretch these out and 
sprinkle with sugar. There are oral instructions. 


Hasuteira 


Stretch out wheat flour [dough until it is flat] like a noodle, and cut it into cir- 
cles. Baste the surface [of one of these] with oil, put [another] one on top of it 
and again baste with oil; place five of these on top of one another. In the middle 
of this, place a cooked fish or small cooked bird that has been finely chopped, 
and fold it together. Over this, place an additional five layers [of dough] and baste 
with oil. Place a net [of dough] over this so that it looks like a basket and holds 
the sides together; cook. There are oral instructions.!! 


Bread [pan] 


Knead flour with amazake, allow it to rise. Cover with a futon and, after it has 
risen, cook. There are oral instructions. 


Southern Barbarian Dumplings [xanban mochi| 


Add a little brown sugar and kudzu starch to flour and knead. Steam and then 
cut. There are oral instructions. 


Biscuits [bisuk6to] 


Knead flour and amazake together. Shape, allow to rise, and cook. Divide the 
baked bread into small pieces. Dry these out. There are oral instructions.'* 


Uir6 Mochi—Sweets for Tea [sukiya kashi] 


Blend one sho [1.8 liters] of rice flour with 3 g6 [.54 liters] of glutinous rice and 
make a flour. Dye half of it yellow, and leave the other half white. Knead these 
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with water until they become quite hard. Flatten. Spread a cloth in a steaming 
basket [seird], and layer half of the yellow dough mixed with the white. Place a 
layer of yellow dough over this and a layer of white over that. Steam. There are 
oral instructions. 


Whale Dumplings [kujira mochi] 

Follow the previous [recipe for] wird mochi, making half yellow and half white. 
Place them on top of one another [in the steamer]. Then, take adzuki beans 
blended together with three ingredients: brown sugar, soot from a pot [nabesumi; 
this is added for color], and kudzu starch. Spread this on top of [the dough]. 
Steam. Cut and serve. There are oral instructions. 


Karasumi 


Follows the previous [recipe for] uiré mochi, with four ingredients added to it 
as a filling. Mix together yam, persimmons, Japanese nutmeg, and chestnuts with 
one cup of soy sauce to three cups of water. Simmer, chill, and then knead these 
together [with the wird mix]. Steam, then cut. There are oral instructions. 


Snow Rice Cakes [yuki mochi] 


To the previous [recipe for] wird mochi, add [rice?| flour and mix. Add a little 
sugar and mix with water until hard. Flatten. Steam. There are oral instructions. 


Yorimitsu 


Follow the previous [recipe], adding flour, boil in water, knead, and then form 
into shapes. Steam. There are oral instructions 


Pearls [akoya] 


After following the directions to knead [the dough] in the previous [recipe], place 
bean paste in the middle. There are oral instructions.!% 


Sweet Adzuki Bean Paste [yokan] 


Mash adzuki beans, add brown sugar, add kudzu starch, and steam. Cut. There 
are oral instructions. !4 


Asaina Chimaki 


Make a bitter juice from the ashes of camellia, wash glutinous rice extremely 
well, and place the rice into lye and soak well. After steaming it, place it into the 
lye to soak. After steaming [again], place it in a tub and pound it. Wrap the rice 
with grasses and leaves and boil. Add the leaves of a hackberry tree [enoki], and 
boil thoroughly. There are oral instructions.!° 
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Stuffed Buns [manjit] 


Make amazake: wash one sho [1.8 liters] of glutinous rice well until it is white. 
Steam the rice in 3 sho [5.4 liters] of water to cook. After allowing it to cool, 
wash 5 go [.9 liters] of koji [the starter medium], remove the seeds [that are the 
medium for the k6ji], and add it to the rice. Let sit for about five days. When it 
tastes sweet, sharp, and fermented, knead with wheat flour. Mash adzuki beans 
with brown sugar added to make bean paste; add a little salt and knead. Wrap 
the flour dough around the bean paste. Spread paper in a steaming basket, sprin- 
kle flour on top, and place the dumplings inside. Heat until they have expanded. 
After they have expanded, move them to a steamer and steam. There are oral in- 
structions. 


MEMOS [OBOE] 


Recipe for Southern Barbarian Fire Water [nanban no hi no sake| 


In 1 sho [1.8 liters] of very strong distilled spirits [shochu], place a silk bag con- 
taining 1 ry6 [15 grams] of cloves, half a ry6 [7.5 grams] of cinnamon, some aloe 
wood, and the bulb of a boiled fennel; add salt to these five ingredients and leave 
to rest. Seal the lid and allow to sit for about thirty days. Open and remove the 
bag. Add a little red coloring [beni], and drink. There are oral instructions.!¢ 


Southern Barbarian Dish [zanban ry6ri| 


Make a stock by boiling a chicken. Color the stock with gardenia. Add black 
pepper, a little clove, ginger, garlic, and green onion to well-polished rice, and 
cook this in the stock. Place chunks of the chicken over the rice. 


Recipe for Tenpurari 


To powdered black pepper, powdered cinnamon, and powdered cloves, add finely 
chopped ginger, onions, and garlic. Prepare a chicken. Sauté the six seasonings 
in a pan with oil, add the chicken and continue cooking. Color with water [in- 
fused with] gardenia, adding this to the stock. Add fresh sauce [zama tare], and 
flavor with seasoned sake. 


[Grilled and Simmered Chicken] 


Grill a chicken, follow the previous recipe, and simmer thoroughly; color with 
gardenia-infused water.!” 


A Fish Dish 

It is fine to use any fish. Cut the fish into round slices. Douse in flour and fry in 
oil. Afterward, sprinkle with powdered clove and grated garlic. Prepare a stock 
as desired and simmer. 
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Shredded Chicken [sakidori| 


Drain the blood from a chicken, pluck the feathers, boil, and tear into small pieces. 
Prepare a stock as desired and simmer [the meat] thoroughly. Drench this with 
egg yolks. Use onion and black pepper as a garnish. 


Boneless [Chicken Roll] [hone nuki] 


Soak a chicken in vinegar and salt.'® Pluck the feathers, remove the entrails, and 
remove the bones, starting with the backbone, then the legs, wings, and head. 
After that, press the meat into the carcass as if making fish paste cake [kamaboko]. 
Stuff the meat with hard-boiled eggs with the shells removed. After this, bind the 
stomach with konbu, daub with soy sauce and oil, and grill. Cut into round sec- 
tions and serve. 


Desuheito 


Prepare a chicken, boil it, and remove from the water. Then, simmer after fol- 
lowing the preceding [recipe for] tenpurari. Add a stock to this that has a little 
vinegar added to it. Salt to taste. Drench all over with egg yolk, stir, and simmer 
thoroughly.’ 


Akamoteiri 


Prepare a terrine like a kamaboko, using either chicken or fish; to this add finely 
chopped garlic and powdered black pepper. Cover hard-boiled egg yolk with a 
layer of the meat paste. Form this into a round shape and boil. Dye with water 
infused with gardenia, prepare a stock, and simmer well. 


Kujiito 

Simmer [meats], including chicken, fish, beef, and wild boar or venison, with 
round slices of daikon, onion, garlic, green pepper, and peppercorns. Simmer thor- 
oughly until they can be picked up and cut with chopsticks. Then simmer with 
a little vinegar added.?° 


Egg Tofu 


Add one cup of soy sauce to ten eggs, which are the “lees,” add two cups of sake 
seasoning [sakeshio], and mix. After this thickens, cover, and steam.! 


Keifun 
There are oral instructions.” 
Kudzu Dumplings [kuzu dango] 


There are oral instructions. 
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Parched [Rice] Cakes [irimochi] 


There are oral instructions. 


Suisen 


There are oral instructions.2? 


Kudzu Somen [kuzu somen] 


There are oral instructions. 


Preserves in the Southern Barbarian Style [nanban no tsukemono| 


Pear, ginger, mioga, bamboo shoot, peach, and gardenia flowers—simmer these 
six ingredients in hot water. Leave these to dry in the shade for three days. Sim- 
mer with sugar. These are preserved once the contents have become syrupy. Place 
into a container. 


The Proportions of Salt for Cut Noodles [kirimugi no shio kagen| 


The proportions for salted buckwheat [noodles] are: from the first to the second 
month, one cup of salt to five cups of water; during the third to fourth month, 
one cup of salt to four cups of water; during the fifth through eighth month, one 
cup of salt to three cups of water; and from the ninth to twelfth month, one cup 
of salt to five cups of water.”4 


[By] Morita Shir6 Uemon 
For Tanaka Sahyoe 


Notes 


INTRODUCTION 

1. Murai, Kyo ry6ri no rekishi, p. v. 

2. Cwiertka, Modern Japanese Cuisine, p. 12. 

3. For a comprehensive listing of the surviving culinary writings of the me- 
dieval and early modern periods, see Ota, Nihon shoku bunka tosho mokuroku. 


I. JAPANESE CUISINE, A BACKWARD JOURNEY 
Epigraph: Shdsekiken, Ry6ri momoku chomisho, pp. 322-23. Unless otherwise 
indicated, all translations from the Japanese are mine. 

1. Shésekiken, Ryéri momoku chomisho, pp. 245-50, 255-56, 289. 

2. Cwiertka, Modern Japanese Cuisine, pp. 175, 12. 

3. Murai Yasuhiko, Kyo ryori no rekishi, p. v. 

4. Rath, The Ethos of Nob. 

5. In Edo, for instance, shops selling a rice dish called “Nara rice” (Nara 
chameshi), consisting of cooked rice with soybeans, salt, and tea poured on top, 
opened in Asakusa in 1657. By the 1770s, Edo was home to numerous shops 
selling prepared foods such as soba, sushi, and grilled eel, and the number of 
these establishments grew to 6,165 by 1804—one for every 170 people living 
in the city. Ishige, The History and Culture of Japanese Food, pp. 120, 122-233 
Harada, Edo no ry6rishi, pp. 51-55, 132. 

6. So discovered culinary scholar Okumura Ayao, who reported that he could 
not find any old menus in the historic restaurants he visited in Kyoto or Osaka. 
“Ryoriya no ryori,” p. 58. 

7. Akisato Rit6, Shai miyako meisho zue, pp. 310-11. 

8. Nakano, Makiko’s Diary, pp. 59-60, 63. 
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9. The other teahouse was the Fujiya (Kumakura, “Nihon ryoriyashi josetsu,” 
p. 24). It no longer exists. 

10. Tofu hyakuchin zokuben indicates that the recipe for tofu with rice cakes 
was popular up to fifty years ago at the nikenjaya teahouses, but that recently— 
not long before the publication of this text in 1783—the recipe was prepared as 
a seasonal dish only on the first day of the sixth month (pp. 90-91). Since grilled 
tofu remained a specialty of these teahouses until the twentieth century, we can 
infer that the rice cakes were simply omitted from the recipe. 

tr. Murai Yasuhiko, Ky6 rydri no rekishi, p. 130. 

12. Tofu hyakuchin, p. 18. 

13. Miyako rinsen meisho zue, pp. 214-15. 

14. Kyo habutae, p. 205. 

15. Koma, Miyako no aji, pp. 269-70. 

16. The assertion that Kyoto cuisine is both the origin of Japanese cuisine and 
a distinct style can also be found in the scholarly literature; see Murai Yasuhiko, 
Buke bunka to dobéshi, p. 290. 

17. Shdjin mono were meals that supported spiritual practice, for example, 
by excluding certain foods like meat in respect for the Buddhist precept against 
killing. By the turn of the eighteenth century, the term shdjin rydri was coined, 
and it referred to a style of cooking that did not use any meat. Kumakura, “Sh6- 
jin ryori,” pp. 34-353; Harada, “Shdjin no keifu to kaiseki,” p. 69. 

18. This clever parsing of the word hashiru can be found in Ise Sadatake’s 
definition of the word feast (gochis6). Ise wrote that “the meaning of feast [chis6] 
or activity [bonso] has it that all three of the characters chi, s6, and hon mean 
‘to run’ [hashiru]; in other words, a host runs about collecting delicacies for the 
entertainment of his guests, and he exerts himself in cooking these foods.” Teijé 
zakki, p. 258. 

19. Kuriki, “Kyo yasai no rekishi to shoku seikatsu,” p. 14. 

20. Rath, “New Meanings for Old Vegetables in Kyoto,” forthcoming. 

21. Hideyoshi had the Jurakudai (also known as the Jurakutei) torn down af- 
ter forcing the death of his nephew and onetime heir, Hidetsugu, in 1595. 

22. Murata, Ky6 ryéri no fukubukuro, p. 76. 

23. Cook and Crang, “World on a Plate,” p. 138. 

24. Murai Yasuhiko, Ky6 ry6ri no rekishi, p. v. Kumakura Isao adds that the 
term Kyo ry6ri was coined in the Meiji era, and that it did not become widely 
used until the Taish6 era (1912-26). Nihon rydri no rekishi, p. 124. 

25. Shosekiken, Rydri moOmoku chomisho, p. 322. 

26. A definitive text on foodways in Kyoto prefecture, Kikigaki Kyoto no 
shokuji, by Hata Akemi, follows the boundaries of the ancient provinces to de- 
scribe the diversity of the foodways of the modern prefecture. This text also dif- 
ferentiates the foodways found in the rural parts of Kyoto prefecture from those 
in Kyoto city. 

27. Cwiertka, Modern Japanese Cuisine, p. 176. 

28. Appadurai, “How to Make a National Cuisine,” pp. 16, 19-21. 

29. Csergo, “The Emergence of Regional Cuisines.” 

30. Kumakura, Nihon ryéri bunkashi, p. 140. For a discussion of the char- 
acteristics of honzen ryori, see chapter 3. 
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31. Murai Yasuhiko, “Ky6 ry6ri no rekishi.” 

32. Shogakukan, Nihon kokugo daijiten, 13:972. 

33. Hosking, Dictionary of Japanese Food, p. 120. 

34. Ise Sadatake, Teij6 zakki, p. 259. 

35. Harada, “Culinary Culture and Its Transmission in the Late Edo Period”; 
see also Ishige, History and Culture of Japanese Food. 

36. Harada, Edo no ryorishi. 

37. Harada, “Edo no shoku seikatsu to ryori bunka,” pp. 1-7. 

38. Ibid., pp. 1-3. 

39. Ferguson, Accounting for Taste, pp. 3, 19. 

40. Douglas, “Deciphering a Meal,” pp. 44-45. 

41. This was lucrative for the Kawabata, despite the court’s poverty, because 
the primary expenses for court ceremonies in the sixteenth century were food 
and drinks such as the ones Doki supplied them. Butler, Emperor and Aristoc- 
racy in Japan, p. 88. 

42. Hayashi Jun’ichi, Edoki no kyitei to kashi, p. 14; Kanzawa, Okinagusa, 
19:297-98. 

43. The oldest document in the possession of the Kawabata family is a license 
from the Muromachi bakufu (Ky6 mochi za ate Muromachi bakufu bugyénin 
hésho) dated to the ninth year of Eish6 (1512) granting the right to operate a 
rice-cake guild (za) and sell rice cakes in and around the capital. The document 
grants this right to someone named Awataguchi Yoshichiyo (n.d.), whose rela- 
tionship with the Kawabata family is uncertain. 

44. Mirror to Our Family (Ie no kagami) describes the daily rite of the rice 
cake and other services that generations of Doki provided to the court. The text 
was written by a national learning (Rokugaku) scholar, Minagawa Kien (173 4- 
1807), in the calligraphy of his younger brother Fujia Seigen, and it included paint- 
ings by Hara Zaisei. Kawabata Doki, Wagashi no Kydto, p. 169. The Kawabata 
family moved in the Meiji period. The television station and cultural center KBS 
Kyoto currently occupies the site of the former Kawabata residence. 

45. Watanabe Susumu’s adopted son-in-law was the first person to take the 
name Doki as a Buddhist name, when he entered retirement in 1572. A docu- 
ment in the family’s archive dating from the same year granted Doki the right to 
serve as a purveyor (hikan or hikannin) and enter the imperial compound. 
Nishida, “Kawabata Doki monjo ni tsuite,” p. 68. 

46. The chronology of the early Dokis is uncertain. Nakanishi indicated that 
the first Doki died in 1572. Ibid., p. 63. I employ the dates from the family’s ge- 
nealogy in Kokumin Seishin Bunka Kenkytjo, Tateri Munetsugu monjo, Kawa- 
bata Doki monjo, pp. 314-22. 

47. Hayashi Jun’ichi, Edoki no kyiitei to kashi, p. 12. 

48. Kawabata Doki, Wagashi no Kyoto, p. 87. 

49. Nishida, “Kawabata Doki monjo ni tsuite,” p. 64. 

50. Hayashi Jun’ichi, Edoki no kyitei to kashi, p. 12. 

51. Kawabata Doki, Wagashi no Ky6to, p. 157. 

52. Kokumin Seishin Bunka Kenkytjo, Tateri Munetsugu monjo, Kawabata 
Doki monjo, p. 292. 

53. Hayashi Jun’ichi, Edoki no kyutei to kashi, pp. 18, 35. 
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54. Kawabata Doki, Wagashi no Ky6to, p. 160. 

55. Shogun Tokugawa Iemitsu (1604-51) tripled the court’s annual income 
to thirty thousand koku in 1634. I have not found any reference to what hap- 
pened to the emperor’s meals that he never ate. One possibility is suggested by 
practices of religious offerings at shrines. Some offerings presented to the deities 
may be removed from an altar after a suitable length of time and eaten by the 
priests, while others are discarded. The emperor may have given his breakfast to 
someone else, or it may have simply been thrown away. Ultimately, the presen- 
tation and reception of the meal as a ritual mattered more than the disposal of 
the food. 

56. Hayashi Jun’ichi, “Edoki no kyitei to kashi,” p. 40. 

57. Butler, Emperor and Aristocracy in Japan, p. 97. 

58. Wakabayashi, “In Name Only,” pp. 31, 55. 

59. Kawabata Doki, Wagashi no Kyoto, p. 110. 

60. Shintani, Nihon no ”gyoji” to *shoku” no shikitari, p. 84. 

61. Ikeda, Nihon no gy6ji ry6ri, p. 87. 

62. Otsubo and Akiyama, “Chésen tsishinshi ky6’6 shoku (dai 2 h6),” p. 90. 

63. Goble, “Visions of an Emperor,” p. 126. 


2. OF KNIVES AND MEN 


1. One exception to this is Nakazawa Tadasu’s Lifeways of a Chef (H6chénin 
no seikatsu), which provides a historical survey of the culinary profession that 
spotlights knife ceremonies, identifying them as pivotal to that history. 

2. Ise Sadayori, SOg6 6z0shi, pp. 542-43. 

. Ego, Daimy6 no kurashi to shoku, p. 38. 

. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, p. 51. 

. I describe these writings in detail in the next chapter. 
. Ise Sadatake, Teij6 zakki, p. 259. 

. Ibid., pp. 261-62. 

. Hayashi Razan, Hocho shoroku, p. 38. 

9. Ebara, Edo ryorishi ko, pp. 44-45. 

to. The crystallization of a distinct style of cooking for these culinary schools 
is marked by their codification in culinary writings, according to Nishiyama 
Matsunosuke. He specifically cites the Shij6 School Text on Food Preparation 
(Shij6rya héchésho; also called Shij6rya hochdgaki), which dates to 1489, and 
the Culinary Text of the Okusa House (Okusake ryorisho); which Nishiyama dates 
to 1537; see lemotosei no tenkai, p. 159. However, based on the technical words 
and the cooking techniques used in the latter work, Kawakami K6z6 and col- 
leagues conclude that it dates from the Edo period. Ry6ori bunken kaidai, p.14. 

11. Hayashi Razan, Héch6 shoroku, p. 338. 

12. Motofuji might actually be Fujiwara Motouji (1211-82). Yoshida, Essays 
in Idleness, pp. 188-89. 

13. In Kyoto, restaurants specializing in tofu dishes appeared in the 1660s. 
Harada, Edo no ryorishi, p. 51. However, restaurants did not become more wide- 
spread in major cities until a century later. Kumakura, “Nihon ry6riyashi 
josetsu,” p. 30. 
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14. Nakazawa, Hochonin no seikatsu, p. 64. The historical relationship be- 
tween héchonin and itamae is uncertain. Nishiyama Matsunosuke compares it 
to the relationship between Noh actors and Kabuki performers in the Edo pe- 
riod. Leading Noh actors were patronized by the shogun and daimyo, while 
Kabuki actors enjoyed popular support. However, both types of performers bor- 
rowed from each other’s artistic traditions, with the older, Noh theater having a 
far greater influence on the development of Kabuki than the other way around. 
Iemotosei no tenkai, p. 164. 

15. Nishiyama, Iemotosei no tenkai, p. 157. 

16. Shimofusa, “Buke hoch6 no setsuritsu,” p. 186. 

17. Cwiertka, Modern Japanese Cuisine, p. 186. 

18. Smith, “Transmitting Tradition by the Rules,” p. 41. 

rg. In the current repertoire, there are three kydgen plays about hochonin: 
How to Cut a Sea Perch (Suzuki bocho); Knife of the Son-in-Law (H6éch6é muko); 
and Priest S6hachi (Séhachi), about a former héchénin turned Buddhist priest. 

20. Ishii Taijir6 attributed the book, later republished as Nihon ry6rihé taizen, 
to his father, Ishii Jihee, the eighth-generation head of the Ishii family. However, 
Ishii Taijir6 is the author. Ebara, H6ch6 bunkaron, p. 3. Since Jihee is presented 
as author, I refer to the description as his. 

21. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, p. 51. 

22. The description of the preliminaries that follows is from Ishii Jihee, Z6ho 
Nihon ry6riho taizen, pp. 7-10. 

23. Ibid., p. 8. 

24. Ryori kirikata hidensho, pp. 73-100. 

25. Ishii Jihee, Zoho Nihon ry6ri taizen, p. 10. 

26. Ibid. 

27. In the seventeenth century, with the development of the fishing industry, 
sea bream replaced carp as the most popular fish, Harada. Edo no ry6rishi, p. 20. 

28. Yoshida, Essays in Idleness, p. 100. 

29. Hayashi Razan, Hocho shoroku, pp. 343-44. 

30. Shijoryu hochodsho, pp. 51-52. 

31. Ryori kirikata hidensho, p. 116. 

32. Ise Sadatake, Teijo zakki, p. 261. 

33. Shij6 Takashima’s descriptions of the lore of the knife, chopsticks, and 
cutting board were not his own invention but appeared in Secret Treatise on Cer- 
emonial Cuisine and Cutting (Shikish6 hoché ryori kirikata hidensho), published 
at least six decades earlier. Scholars are uncertain of the date of publication of 
this work, also called Rydri kirikata hidensho. It may have been published as 
early as 1642 but was definitely in print by 1659. For the parts relevant to the 
symbolism of the knife, chopsticks, and cutting board, see pp. 5 5-57. 

34. Shij6, Tory setsuyo ryori taizen, p. 27. 

3.5. Ibid. 

36. Ibid., pp. 26-27. 

37. The description of the preliminaries that follows is from Ishii Jihee, Z6ho 
Nihon ry6ri taizen, pp. 7-10. 

38. Miller broadens this definition of sacrifice to illuminate the shopping habits 
of people living in London, showing that some purchases that might be eco- 
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nomically poor decisions, since they are unnecessary, are in fact forms of “sac- 
rificial” expenditure that show devotion and other transcendent values. Theory 
of Shopping, pp. 92-94, 155. 


3. CEREMONIAL BANQUETS 


1. The distinction between ryorisho and ryoribon is a historiographic one, in 
that it pertains to the contents of the writings, not the titles of these works. See 
Harada, “Culinary Culture and Its Transmission in the Late Edo Period,” p. 141. 

2. For brief overviews of the contents of most of these writings, see Kawakami 
et al., Ry6ri bunken kaidai. 

3. Shijoryu hochosho, also known as Shijorya hochogaki, may be the earli- 
est culinary text by a hochonin, but it is not the earliest Japanese text devoted 
to preparing and serving food. That work is Various Records on Matters of the 
Kitchen (Chajiruiki), which bears the date of 1295. In its three volumes, it de- 
scribes the formal modes of service for morning and evening meals at the impe- 
rial court, discusses serving ware, and has some references to food preparation, 
respectively. Kawakami et al., Ry6ri bunken kaidai, p. 223. Since the text dates 
from an earlier period and cannot be attributed to a héchdénin, I make only pass- 
ing reference to it in this study. 

4. Nishiyama, Iemotosei no tenkai, p. 159. 

5. See Rath, Ethos of Noh, especially pp. 34-114. 

6. Yamanouchi ry6risho, p. 71. 

7. Ise Sadayori, S6g6 Ozdshi, p. 543. 

8. Ego and Iwata, Karukan no rekishi, p. 101. 

9. See Kurabayashi, “Nihon ryori no kigen.” pp. 390-93. 

ro. The volumes included in Ry6ri kirikata hidensho include Secrets of the 
Knife (H6ch6 himitsu), Writings on Culinary Rules and Deportment (Ryoho shit- 
suke sh6), Thirty-six [Patterns for Slicing] Carp (Sanjuroku no kot), Collections 
of Fish, Names of Fins (Gy6shit hirena), Birds and Waterfowl (Tori mizutori), 
Flagstones: Okusa Banquets (Ishitadami Okusa ky6), On Tables (Zenbu), and 
The Sake Pourer: Notes on Carp (Chéshi koichi). 

11. Ryori kirikata hidensho contains nine volumes but eight separate texts. 
The first two volumes are two halves of the same text, Secrets of the Knife (H6- 
cho himitsu). This entire work is also known by the shorter title of this first text; 
see Kawakami et al., Rydri bunken kaidai, p. 141. 

12. Kawakami et al., RyOri bunken kaidai, p. 141. Kawakami’s line of rea- 
soning follows the genealogy of transmission for the Sonobe branch of the Shijo 
house that Ishii Jihee sets forth in Nihon ry6ri taizen, a text that dates from sev- 
eral centuries later, but one that is consciously part of the Shij6 tradition. With- 
out comparisons to other genealogies of the Shijé, it is difficult to know the his- 
toricity of these claims beyond the fact that Ishii Jihee saw these authors as part 
of a single culinary lineage. He offered no further biographical data about them, 
and one wonders what other evidence he had besides Secret Writings on Culi- 
nary Slicing to claim these names for his lineage. Nihon ry6ri taizen, p. 26. 

13. See for example the end of volume 1, Ry6ri kirikata hidensho, p. 49. 

14. A catalogue of publications dated to 1696 lists Takahashi Gozaemon as 
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author of a nine-volume work on ceremonial cutting published by the Kyoto pub- 
lisher Murakami Hy6e, active from the Kan’ei to the Genwa period (1615-44). 
Yoshii, RBS, 11:194-95. A collection of artistic writings on Noh performance, 
titled Eight Volume Treatise on the Flower (Hachij6 kadensho), provides an in- 
teresting point of comparison to Secret Writings. Both texts were multivolume 
works, encyclopedic in scope. Interestingly, Hachijo kadensho was falsely at- 
tributed to two groups of authors at different times to give the work authority. 
At the time of the work’s compilation in the late sixteenth century, the writings 
in Hachij6 kadensho were attributed to four performers from prominent Noh 
lineages. But when the same text was published in the mid-seventeenth century, 
around the time that Secret Writings on Culinary Slicing was printed, Hachijo 
kadensho was reattributed to Noh’s “founder,” Zeami, whose name recognition 
had grown with the rise in popularity of his plays. Rath, Ethos of Noh, p. 168. 

15. Only after the work was first printed, which was sometime after 1659, 
were the writings repacked as a three-volume set with the title The Formal Knife, 
Secret Writings on Culinary Slicing (Shikish6 hoch6 ryéri kirikata hidensho).The 
date of publication of these texts is uncertain, as is the name of the publisher; 
one list of publications indicates that these texts were in circulation as a group 
by 1659, so it can be assumed that they were published together before then. 
Yoshii, RBS, 11:194-95. 

16. Shijoryu hochosho, Hocho kikigaki, and Shikisankon shichigosan zenbu 
no ki were included in the massive collection of pre-Edo-period texts, Gunsho 
ruiju, edited by Hanawa Hoki’ichi and others by 1819 and finally published from 
1924 to 1930. 

17. That Ry6ri kirikata hidensho was read by a wider audience of aristocrats, 
upper-level warriors, and wealthy townspeople is a view held by the work’s mod- 
ern editors; see Yoshii, RBS, 11:196. 

18. Tales of Cookery (Ryéri monogatari) contained the statement that it was 
“not a text on the rules of cutting with a knife [in the fashion of héchdnin], but 
[that it] instead described what common people actually made.” Ry6éri mono- 
gatari, p. 92. Culinary historian Harada Nobuo surmises that Secret Writings 
may actually predate Ry6ri monogatari. Edo no ryorishi, p. 29. 

1g. For instance, the 1714 publication Complete Manual of Cuisine of Our 
School (Téryit setsuy6 ry6ri taizen) by Shijo Takashima (n.d.) heavily excerpted 
Secret Writings and provided annotations to make the work more user-friendly. 
The same work also borrowed freely from culinary books by authors outside the 
ranks of héchdnin, such as Tales of Cookery. 

20. Ry6ri monogatari, p. 83. Despite the fact that the recipe creates a yellow 
snow cake, the coloring is still favored in the modern version made from small 
yams (tsukune imo) and chestnuts. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 238. 

21. Shijéryit hochosho, p. 52. 

22. Ebara, Edo rydrishi ko, p. 24. Murai Yasuhiko traced the first use of the 
term sashimi to 1448, noting that it was sliced fish served with vinegar. Buke 
bunka to dobéshi, p. 296. 

23. These sauces remained popular for sashimi throughout the Edo period. 
Soy sauce did not become the usual accompaniment for sashimi until the mod- 
ern period. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo rydri jiten, p. 97. 
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24. RyOri monogatari, pp. 57-60. 

25. Ibid., p. 58. 

26. Yamanouchi ry6risho, p. 71. 

27. Ibid., p. 86. 

28. Sanbo come in a variety of sizes and are usually made from white cypress 
wood. The top of a sanbo is not flat but has a small lip around the edge to pre- 
vent dishes from sliding off when carried. Sanbo were used for banquets and are 
still used for food offerings to deities at Shinto shrines. 

29. For the argument that this earlier form of dining was a precursor to honzen, 
see Kumakura, “Honzen ry6ri,” p. 45. Some Heian-period banquets for aristo- 
crats on special occasions made use of a common table in the style called “grand 
feast cuisine” (daiky6 ryori); however, honzen ry6ri became the dominant form 
of elite dining in the medieval period. For a description of daiky6 cuisine, see Ku- 
makura, Nihon ry6ri bunkashi, pp. 147-51. A form of Chinese dining in the Edo 
period called “table dining” (shippoku ry6ri) allowed diners to sit around a com- 
mon table. Apart from these special meals, the custom of a shared table did not 
become prevalent until the Meiji period. 

30. Kumakura, Nihon ryori bunkashi, p. 156. 

31. The first written reference to the word honzen appeared in a guide to let- 
ter writing, Sekiso rai, by Ichij6 Kanera (1402-81). Kumakura, Nihon ry6éri no 
rekishi, p. 70. 

32. Kumakura, Nihon ryori bunkashi, pp. 168, 170. 

33. On fancier occasions the wooden trays and earthenware cups used for the 
meal would have been thrown away after one use, as was the custom for offer- 
ings at shrines before the Meiji period. 

34. The rice served here would have been “soft rice” (himeii), prepared by 
boiling rice in a metal pot, like in the modern method of preparation. Depend- 
ing on the amount of water added to the pot, himeii could be as soft as watery 
gruel (okayu) or could be prepared as simmered rice. The more prevalent way 
to prepare rice was in a wooden steamer (Roshiki). This way of cooking rice was 
one of the oldest in Japan, dating from the colossal-tomb period (A.D. 300-600). 
Rice prepared this way was called “hard rice” (Rowaii) and was a more typical 
fare for commoners, who could not afford metal pots to make the steamed rice 
preferred by elite warriors and aristocrats. 

35. The custom of serving rice in this way was established by the Kamakura 
era. Ebara, Edo ryorishi ko, p. 189. This allowed diners to place the rice bowl 
on the palm of the left hand, and then eat from it using the chopsticks held in 
the right hand. 

36. Sumptuary legislation in the Edo period set limits on the number of al- 
lowed trays for different categories of individuals, such as commoners and differ - 
ent ranks of samurai. For example, bakufu sumptuary legislation in 1668 limited 
the number of dishes at commoner banquets to two soups and five side dishes. 
Maruyama, “Kinsei ni okeru daimyo,” p. 186. I discuss this topic in further de- 
tail in chapter 5. 

37. There is some disagreement on whether pickles (R6 20 mono) were counted 
as a separate side dish (sai). Kumakura Isao indicates they never were. Nihon ry- 
ori bunkashi, p. 79. Harada Nobuo contends that pickles were counted as a side 
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dish only when there were at least two soups and five side dishes in the meal. 
Edo no shoku seikatsu, p. 118. Since Harada’s method of counting often allows 
five items to appear on the first tray rather than four, which is an unlucky num- 
ber, [ have chosen to follow that method in tabulating the number of side dishes 
for the menus I have translated. 

38. Rodrigues writes, “According to ancient custom, the wine is generally 
brought out at the end of the meal when they have finished eating both the rice 
and the shiru and also the dishes which they fancied.” Cooper, This Island of 
Japon, pp. 245-46. 

39. When Shogun Tokugawa Iemitsu (1604-51) and his father, the retired 
shogun Hidetada (1579-1632), hosted Emperor Gomizuno’o (1596-1680) in 
1626, there were only seven side dishes served on three trays for the honzen ban- 
quet on the evening of the sixth day of the ninth month, but this was followed 
by thirty-five additional dishes, including three soups, seven varieties of sweets, 
and twenty-three side dishes. See Rath, “Honzen Dining.” 

40. Cooper, This Island of Japon, pp. 243-44. 

41. Ibid., p. 245. 

42. Okusadono yori s6den no kikigaki, pp. 108-9. 

43. See Kinski, “How to Eat the Ten Thousand Things.” 

44. The text offers two formulations for the snacks that follow the summer 
honzen. The first of these is a series of four trays followed by seven trays of more 
substantial dishes that comprise an “after meal” (godan). The second formula- 
tion contains three trays of snacks and seven trays of light dishes for the after 
meal. Descriptions of two trays of refreshments for tea (cha no ko) follow. These 
tea snacks were not desserts. Thin slices of gelatin served in a glucose derived 
from rice (mizu ame) were the only real sweet. The other snacks suggested for 
tea included seaweed, chestnuts, and oysters on skewers. Yamanouchi ryorisho, 
p. 84. Serving sugary confectionery with tea became the norm only in the Edo 
period. 

45. Yamanouchi ryorisho, pp. 74-75. Kumakura Isao provides a brief analy- 
sis of the first menu in Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House. Nihon ry6ri 
bunkashi, pp. 158-62. For a translation and discussion of this menu, see Rath, 
“Banquets against Boredom.” 

46. Shijoryit hochosho, pp. 65, 52-53. 

47. Ibid., p. 54. 

48. Ibid., p. 52. Though sushi is familiar to diners throughout the world to- 
day, its mode of preparation in the Muromachi period produced something more 
akin to a Southeast Asian fish sauce than the thinly sliced fish resting on vine- 
gared rice of modern sushi shops. In the period of Culinary Text of the Yama - 
nouchi House, fish was preserved in salt and cooked rice. After a period of months, 
the rice was thrown away, and the fish, which had become gelatinous and quite 
pungent, was consumed. 

49. Yamanouchi ry6risho, p. 73. 

50. Ryori monogatari suggests soup and grilling as two ways to serve heron, 
p. 26. 

51. The third tray on the other banquet menu in the same text also includes 
separate rice with the notation about something “on top of it at weddings”; un- 
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fortunately, the passage is corrupted at that point. Yamanouchi rydrisho, p.73.A 
culinary text dating from more than a century later, Shij6-House Decorations for 
7-5-3 Trays, indicates that at weddings the bride sometimes poured the soup on 
the separate rice (wake no meshi) and offered it to the groom. However, the au- 
thor of this 1612 text derided this practice as something warriors must avoid do- 
ing. The same text noted that, at memorial services, this “separate rice” was used 
as an offering to the deceased. Shijoke shichigosan no kazarikata, pp. 181-82. 
Neither context is specified for this summer menu in the Yamanouchi text, so the 
function of the separate rice, and whether or not it was polite to pour the soup 
on top of it, or even to eat it, remains unclear. In his analysis, culinary historian 
Kumakura Isao glossed this dish as wage no han, and he suggested that the rice 
was served in a round box (magemono) on top of an earthen dish, which explains 
why the accompanying drawing indicates a circle within a circle. Nihon ry6ri 
bunkashi, p. 160. He does not explain the purpose of the rice or how it was eaten. 

52. In an analysis of a different menu from Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi 
House, Kumakura noted the problematic use of the term hikimono and the odd- 
ity of the soup. Nihon ryéri bunkashi, p. 161. 

53. Yamanouchi ry6risho, pp. 74-75. 

54. On the origin of shikisankon, see Kumakura, Nihon ryéri bunkashi, p. 142. 

55. The description of three trays of snacks for the shikisankon is the last en- 
try in Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House, but a notation indicates that “this 
can be recorded before the three trays, or it can be recorded as it is here.” Yama - 
nouchi ry6risho, p. 85. 

56. Cooper, This Island of Japon, p. 213. 

57. The sakazuki is usually made of earthenware (kawarake). 

58. Sake served at the shikisankon was poured into the cups from a container 
with a long handle called a chdshi. 

59. Ogura, Komatsuzaki, and Hatae, Nihon ry6ri gyOji, 1:104. 

60. On the origin of the term for menu (kondate), see ibid., 1:101. Notation 
to Shosekiken, Ry6ri momoku chomisho, p. 243. 

61. There is a third tray pictured, but it lacks both content and an explana- 
tory note. Yamanouchi ryorisho, p. 85. 

62. Like other texts in this genre, Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House 
does not specify an ideal number of guests. 

63. Ibid., p. 84. 

64. Guide to Meals for the Tea Ceremony provides a formulation of snacks 
similar to the one provided by Culinary Text of the Yamanouchi House. The only 
difference is the amount of the various ingredients served: “On the front of the 
tray, place three earthenware sake cups in a stack, place nine strands of the dried 
abalone in front, five dried chestnuts on the right-hand side, and two slices of 
konbu on the left side in their respective places.” Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kon- 
date shinan, p. 182. 

65. Nakamura, Shinban Nihon ry6ri gogenshu, p. 148. 

66. Watanabe Minoru, Nihon shoku seikatsushi, p. 130; Nakamura, Shinban 
Nihon ryori gogenshu, p. 148. Kachi is also the “clashing sound” made when the 
skins of the chestnuts are removed by striking them with a pestle, according to 
tea master Sasaki Sanmi (1893-1969). Sasaki, Chado, the Way of Tea, pp. §34-35- 
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67. Watanabe Minoru, Nihon shoku seikatsushi, p. 130. 

68. The feast called 6ban—as it was celebrated in the thirteenth century— 
consisted of a small meal of flattened dried abalone (uchi awabi), jellyfish 
(kurage), and pickled apricot (umeboshi), which accompanied the ceremonial 
toasts of sake that celebrated the New Year. Small dishes of salt and vinegar were 
served with these foods as condiments. Harada, Washoku to Nihon bunka, pp. 
24-25. 

69. Okusadono yori sdden no kikigaki, pp. 102, 104. 

70. Shijo Takashima, Tory setsuyo ryori taizen, p. 18. 

71. Ogura, Komatsuzaki, and Hatae, Nihon ryori gydji, 2:161. 

72. Pickled apricots (umeboshi) were also served for shikisankon. Though cer- 
tainly edible, they were considered a seasoning and not a snack. 

73. Mintz, Sweetness and Power, p. 89. 

74. This is probably a description of a shikisankon; Rodrigues refers to this 
as a ceremony that occurs before sake is served to guests. Cooper, This Island of 
Japon, p. 149. 

75. Namura, Onna chohoki, p. 65. 

76. Translation by Kinski, “How to Eat the Ten Thousand Things.” 

77. Lindsey, Fertility and Pleasure, pp. 83-84. 

78. Yamanouchi ry6risho, p. 85. 

79. Ishikawa, Shoku seikatsu to bunka, p. 43. 

80. Ise Sadatake, writing in 1763, announced that “authentic fish cake is made 
from catfish [namazu].” Teij6 zakki, p. 264. 

81. Shijorya hochosho, p. 55. 

82. The other two delicacies were sea urchin and dried salted mullet roe (kara- 
sumi). Hosking, Dictionary of Japanese Food, pp. 73, 84, 165. 

83. Yamanouchi ry6risho, p. 85. 

84. Shijorya hochdsho, pp. 56-57. For Edo period recipes for cold soups, see 
Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ry6ri jiten, pp. 89-90. 

85. Sato, “Shogun no onari to cha no yu,” p. 159. 

86. Cooper, This Island of Japon, p. 236. 

87. Ogura, Komatsuzaki, and Hatae, Nihon ry6ri gydji, 2:195. An early ver- 
sion of part of this discussion of mori dishes appeared previously, in Japanese, 
as Rath, “Nihon ry6ri no takamori no bunkateki juyései.” 

88. A reproduction of an Edo-period copy of this text is in Kyoto Bunka 
Hakubutsukan Gakugeika, Ky6 no shoku bunkaten, p. 33. 

89. Otsubo and Akiyama cite the work of Hashimoto Fumio and Séma 
Mariko, which provides more detail. “Chosen tstishinshi ky6’6 shoku,” p. 90; 
Hashimoto and Soma, “Kyichi gy6ji ry6ri,” pp. 185-86. 

90. The authors cite Hosokawa, “Daimyéke no ry6ri to shogatsu no zen.” 

gx. Apparently the entrails of the spiral shellfish are spicy, giving rise to the 
name “spicy shellfish” (ashi). For a description, see Nakamura, Shinban Nihon 
ryOri gogenshi, p. 516. 

92. Green moss appears to be an ingredient unique to this stew (fukume). It 
might be a poetic name for another ingredient. 

93. Otsubo and Akiyama, “Chosen tsiishinshi ky6’6 shoku,” p. 91. Konishi 
Shigeyoshi, head of the Ikama school of cuisine and owner of Mankamer6 restau- 
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rant, explained to me that hamori and funamori dishes could keep for several 
days depending on the season and would have been reused even if they started 
smelling ripe. 

94. Ibid., p. 99. 

95. Some mori dishes mentioned in culinary writings were meant to be con- 
sumed. For example, Shij6 School Text provides directions for serving sashimi 
in the “abundance serving” style (fukusa mori), with vinegar and Japanese pep- 
per, which suggests that it was supposed to be eaten. Shijoryi hochdsho, p. 61. 

96. Okusadono yori s6den no kikigaki, p. 98. 

97. Hocho kikigaki provides some warnings about combining different in- 
gredients: wild boar should not be combined with rabbit; and pheasant should 
not be combined with raccoon dog. Héch6 kikigaki, p. 93. 

98. Ry6ri no sho, pp. 156, 157. 

99. Shijéryit héchésho, p. 60. 

100. Hécho kikigaki, p. 96. 

1o1. Ry6ri no sho, p. 157. 

102. Okusadono yori séden no kikigaki, pp. 105-6. 

103. Okusadono yori séden no kikigaki, p. 112. 

104. Hécho kikigaki, p. 94. 

105. Nakamura, Shinban Nihon ry6ri gogenshi, p. 640. Paper butterflies were 
also affixed to bottles of sake used at weddings for the same reason: they sig- 
nified felicity. Lindsey, Fertility and Pleasure, p. 83. 

106. Shijoke shichigosan no kazarikata, pp. 185, 175. 

107. Ry6ri kirikata hidensho indicates that crane sushi was once served with 
paper holders (kisoku) for the kezurimono, but that pheasant was the fowl now 
used (pp. 54-55). 

108. Yamanouchi ry6risho, p. 76. 

109. Ise Sadatake, Teij6 zakki, p. 300. 

tro. For a table of these correspondences and further information on the five 
colors in reference to traditional ideas about cooking, see Ogura, Komatsuzaki, 
and Hatae, Nihon ry6ri gy6ji, 2:290. Because there were five elements but just 
four seasons, the color yellow lacked a seasonal correspondence. 

111. Ry6ri kirikata hidensho, p. 44; this section was later included verbatim 
in Shijo Takashima, Tory setsuyo ryori taizen, p. 18. 

112. Ryori kirikata hidensho, p. 45. 

113. Ryori kirikata hidensho indicates that a carp is used for the second tray 
for the shikisankon (p. §7). 

114. Okusadono yori séden no kikigaki, p. 99. 

115. For a description of a hdrai for a modern wedding, see Ogura, Komatsu- 
zaki, and Hatae, Nihon ry6ri gy6ji, 1:243. 

116. The combination of zoni and kezurimono occurs twice in the text in the 
two descriptions of snacks that accompany drinks following the main banquet. 
In the first example, it is on the second tray, and in the other it is on the first tray 
of snacks (sakana). Yamanouchi ryOrisho, pp. 76, 80. ZOni was a favorite dish 
among the samurai. On the use of zi in shikisankon, see Ogura, Komatsuzaki, 
and Hatae, Nihon ryori gy6ji, 2:160. 

117. Ishikawa, Shoku seikatsu to bunka, p. 13. 
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118. End6, Cha no yu kondate shinan, p. 184. 

119. Mao, the king of demons, rules a hell realm under the earth, but he is 
also a protector of humanity who vanquishes devils to benefit mankind. This 
makes him a good spirit and a powerful one who “controls all functions of hu- 
man life.” Reader and Tanabe, Practically Religious, p. 141. 

120. Shij6 Takashima, Toryi setsuy6 rydri taizen, p. 20. 

121. End6, Cha no yu kondate shinan, p. 187. 

122. For a description of the foods served at a traditional wedding and at 
New Year’s celebrations in modern Japan and all their symbolism, see Ogura, 
Komatsuzaki, and Hatae, Nihon rydri gy6ji, 2:257-65. 


4. THE BARBARIANS’ COOKBOOK 


1. Estimates of the date of composition of the Barbarians’ Cookbook range 
from before 1600, to the late 1600s, to the middle of the Edo period, but no one 
has provided conclusive evidence to support one date over another. Suzuki and 
Matsumoto contend that it was composed before 1600. Kinsei kashi seibosho 
shisei, 2:399. Ego Michiko dates it to the late 1600s. Nanban kara kita 
shokubunka, p. 207. Nakayama Keiko concluded that it was a mid-Edo-period 
work. Wagashi monogatari, p. 242. 

2. Two important studies of Japan’s print culture are Kornicki, Book in Japan; 
and Berry, Japan in Print. 

3. The name Morita Shiro Saemon Sadamasa (n.d.) appears in the writings 
of the Ikama school of cuisine in the Kansei era (1789-1801), but it is unclear if 
this is the Morita mentioned in Barbarians’ Cookbook. Kawakami et al., Ry6ri 
bunken kaidai, p. 120. 

4. The same library holds a derivative copy of the work titled Making South- 
ern Barbarian Dishes and Sweets (Nanban ryori kashi koshiraekata). Another 
copy, titled Southern Barbarian Dishes (Nanban ry6ri), is in the collection of Kaga 
Bunko. Kawakami et al., Ryéri bunken kaidai, p. 120. 

5. On the meaning of the word tempura, Ishige writes: “There are several the- 
ories on the etymology from Portuguese. One points to the word tempero, ‘to 
season.’ Another cites the religious term tempora, which signified certain days 
on which fish was to be eaten instead of meat.” History and Culture of Japanese 
Food, p. 93. 

6. For descriptions of these cooking techniques, see Ego, Nobunaga no omote- 
nashi, pp. 163-65. 

7. Nanban ry6risho, p. 37. 

8. According to legend, a Chinese immigrant, Rin Join (n.d.), brought manju 
to Japan in 1349. Rin is considered a founding father of the art of Japanese sweet 
making, and a family of manju makers in Kyoto claimed to be his descendants. 
Suzuki Shin’ichi, “Kaisetsu,” p. 248. However, manjii arrived earlier, and they 
are mentioned as a tenshin snack in Dégen’s Treasury of the True Dharma Eye 
(Shobogenzd; 1200-53), which dates to 1241. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 130. 

9. Yoshikawa, “Sato,” p. 264. 

to. Ise Sadatake, Teijo zakki, p. 265. 

tr. Aoki, Zusetsu wagashi no konjaku, p. 28. 
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12. Ibid., pp. 27, 64. 

13. Yamanouchi ry6risho, p. 84. Included is a dish labeled as kakeshi, which 
I have been unable to identify. 

14. Tsutsui, “Chanoyu no kashi,” pp. 300, 303. 

15. Gorui nichiyo ry6rishd, p. 213. 

16. The later addition of brown sugar may have made wir6 look like the black 
medicine by the same name, but that key ingredient is missing in the recipe in 
Barbarians’ Cookbook. Another theory about the origin of this sweet is that it 
was eaten after taking the medicine, the equivalent of the proverbial spoonful 
of sugar to make the medicine go down. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 23. GOrui nichiyd 
ry6risho, published in 1689, contains an early recipe for wird using sugar (p. 129). 

17. Ise Sadatake, Teij6 zakki, p. 271. 

18. Nakayama, Wagashi monogatari, p. 18. 

19. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 146. 

20. Suzuki Shin’ichi, “Kaisetsu,” p. 244. 

21. Ibid., p. 243; Harada, Edo no ry6rishi, p. 88. 

22. Besides sugar, Iberians brought other spices and vegetables to Japan, in- 
cluding corn (t6morokoshi) and pumpkin (kabocha) from South America, and 
peppers (tdgarashi) from Central America; see Adachi, Nihon shokumotsu bunka 
no kigen, pp. 254-66. Most important of these arrivals was the sweet potato 
(Satsuma imo), which the Spanish introduced to the Philippines, and which later 
came to Japan via the Ryukyu Islands, becoming an important staple food in 
areas inhospitable to rice paddies. Ishige, History and Culture of Japanese Food, 
p. 95. Unfortunately, Barbarians’ Cookbook does not mention any of these. 

23. Sugar was not refined in Japan until the eve of the Portuguese expulsion 
from that country. In the Ryukyu Islands, the process of refining sugar dates to 
1623 at the earliest. Mazumdar, Sugar and Society in China, pp. 41, 172. 

24. Innes, “Door Ajar,” p. 505. 

25. Idei, Kasutera no michi, p. 146. 

26. Stols, “Expansion of the Sugar Market in Europe,” p. 241. 

27. Joy of Cooking warns: “One of the greatest frustrations in candy making 
comes when a smooth, promising candy syrup turns with lightening speed into 
a grainy mass. This is often caused by sugar crystals that have formed on the 
sides of the pan in the process of being stirred down into the syrup.” Rombauer, 
Rombauer, and Becker, Joy of Cooking, p. 847. 

28. Nanban ryo6risho, p. 24. 

29. Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

30. RyOri monogatari, p. 89. 

31. “To perform the ice-cold water test,” Joy of Cooking advises, “drop a small 
quantity of candy syrup... into a small container of very cold (not ice) water. 
Quickly gather the syrup between your fingers. The temperature to which the 
sugar has been cooked can be identified by the way the syrup reacts. As the water 
heats and evaporates, the concentration of sugar in the syrup rises; the higher 
the concentration of sugar, the harder the mixture will be upon cooling.” Rom- 
bauer, Rombauer, and Becker, Joy of Cooking, p. 845. 

32. Weinstein, Ultimate Candy Book, p. to. 

33. Suzuki Shin’ichi and Matsumoto Nakako, who edited the Barbarians’ 
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Cookbook for modern publication, have dated the work to the mid- to late six- 
teenth century based on its use of the word egg (tamago). Tamago appears in the 
Jesuit Portuguese-Japanese dictionary Vocabulario da Lingoa de Iapam (Nippo 
jisho) published in Nagasaki in 1603. The citation indicates the word was preva- 
lent in western Kyushu, and that eggs were called kaigo in the area of the capital, 
Kyoto. Use of the word tamago did not become prevalent throughout Japan until 
the seventeenth century, according to these two scholars. “Kaisetsu,” pp. 399-401. 
However, it could also be argued on the basis of the same evidence that the text 
dates from a later period, when the word tamago became more popularized 
throughout Japan. Matsumoto develops her ideas more fully about the dating 
of the manuscript in “ ‘Nanban ry6risho’ no seiritsu nendai ni tsuite.” 

34. Kumakura cites Hareda’s viewpoint. Nihon ry6ri bunkashi, p. 172. There 
may have been some cultural prejudice against egg consumption among the elite. 
The story collection Nihon ryoiki, complied in 822, contains a tale about some- 
one eating a chicken egg and going to hell. Akai, Kashi no bunkashi, p. 104. 

35. One wonders if the Spanish, the Portuguese, or someone else introduced 
new breeds of chicken to Japan that proved better to eat and produced more 
eggs than the native bantams. 

36. Chicken eggs may have been preferred, but the culinary book Collected 
Writings on Cuisine and an Outline on Seasonings (Ry6ri momoku chémisho), 
published in 1730, which includes several recipes for chicken eggs, notes that 
crane and duck eggs could be substituted. Shosekiken, Ry6ri momoku chémisho, 
pp. 256, 304. 

37. RyOri monogatari, p. 27. Egg drop soup (fuwafuwa) was a particular fa- 
vorite in Edo-period culinary books, and various recipes for it were available. 
Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ry6ri jiten, p. 174. For example, Four Seasons of Menus 
(Shiki ry6ri kondate), published circa 1750, provides five variations for fuwa- 
fuwa: Egg Drop Simmer (fuwafuwa ni), Salty Egg Drop Soup (shio shitate fuwa- 
fuwa), Whitebait Egg Drop Soup (shirauo no fuwafuwa), Egg-White-Only Egg 
Drop Soup (shiromi fuwafuwa), and Egg Drop Soup with Sea Bream (tai no fuwa- 
fuwa). Shiki ryori kondate, p. 211. 

38. Shijo Takashima, Tory setsuyo ryOri taizen, pp. 75-76. 

39. In the same year that he published his work on eggs, Kidod6 also pub- 
lished other culinary books; see chapter 5. 

40. Matsushita, “Edo jidai no ry6ri no shuzai to ch6rih6,” p. 145. For a discus- 
sion of eggs in Edo-period culinary books, see Matsumoto, “Edo jidai no ryoribon 
in miru tamago ryOri ni tsuite,” pp. 263-85. 

41. Sakurai, “Kinsei daimyo yashiki ni okeru shoku seikatsu,” pp. 90-91. 

42. With the rise in domestic production of sugar in the eighteenth century, the 
cost of sugar fell. By the 1830s, the cost of sugar was one-third to one-half of what 
it had been at the beginning of the Edo period. Idei, Kasutera no michi, p. 149. 

43. Higashibaba, Christianity in Early Modern Japan, p. xvii. In sixteenth- 
century Spain and Portugal, convents helped popularize sugar consumption 
among the lower classes. Stols, “Expansion of the Sugar Market in Europe,” p. 242. 

44. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 114. 

45. Ego, Nanban kara kita shokubunka, p. 14. 

46. Idei, Kasutera no michi, pp. 82-91; Nakayama, Jiten, p. 38. 
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47. Oze, Taikoki, pp. 8-9. 

48. Ihara, Nippon eitaigura, pp. 147-49. 

49. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 45. 

50. Kasutera appears at this banquet, along with other sweets, served on the 
morning of the eighth day of the ninth month. “Gomizuno’oinsama Nij6j6 gyoko 
onkondate,” p. 18. 

51. Akesaka, “Tobu kasutera nabe,” p. 23. Kasutera was also adopted for use 
in the tea ceremony in the eighteenth century. An early reference to it appears in 
1725, in Kaiki, the tea journal of the high-ranking aristocrat Konoe Iehiro 
(1667-1736). Tsuji, Ky6 no wagashi, p. 143. 

52. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 114. Kasutera is identified closely with Nagasaki due 
to the history of Iberian and Jesuit influence there; however, kasutera stores could 
be found in other cities in the Edo period. In the 1780s one store in Edo sold 
four different grades of kasutera, which varied according to the amount of sugar 
and eggs used. Ego, Nanban kara kita shokubunka, p. 157. 

53. Besides being known as the “cookie from Castile,” another possible rea- 
son this sweet was given the name kasutera is the way that the egg whites “foam 
like a castle,” as in the Portuguese sweet bater Claras em Castelo. Nakayama, 
Jiten, p. 39. 

54. Idei, Kasutera no michi, p. 165. 

55. Nanban ryorisho, pp. 18-19. 

56. Ibid. 

57. On the history of ovens in Japan, see Furushima, Daidokoro yégu no 
kindaishi, p. 229. 

58. Gorui nichiyo ryorisho, p. 142. The earliest published recipe for kasutera 
appears in Anthology of Foods and Their Seasonings (Ry6ri anbaishi), published 
in 1668. The directions are similar to those in Go6rui nichty6 ryorisho; see 
Nakayama, Jiten, pp. 308-9. 

59. Nanban ryorisho, p. 13. 

60. The first part of the recipe directs readers to “break open 50 chicken 
eggs and mix these together, knead together with 600 monme [2,250 grams— 
approximately 5 pounds] of white sugar, and 500 monme [1,875 grams] of wheat 
flour.” Kokon meibutsu gozen kashi hidensho, p. 16. 

61. Ibid., p. 50. 

62. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 40. 

63. Ego, Nanban kara kita shokubunka, p. 158; Ry6ri hayashinan, p. 190. 

64. Suzuki and Matsumoto, Kinsei kashi seibosho shitsei, p. 32. 

65. The use of the Portuguese term fermento points to Iberian influence on 
the history of bread baking in Japan. Directions for making a starter from 
amazake—cooked rice mixed with water and the mold koji (Aspergillus oryzae)— 
appear in the recipe for stuffed buns (anja) in Barbarians’ Cookbook. That 
recipe does not state how long the starter is allowed to sit and ferment. Recipes 
for baked goods mentioned in the text do not use salt, which would hinder fer- 
mentation by killing the yeast. Koji catalyzes fermentation, and it is used in mak- 
ing sake, soy sauce, miso, and natto. Hosking, Dictionary of Japanese Food, p. 80. 

66. Kokon meibutsu gozen kashi hidensho, p. 36. 

67. Culinary historians Suzuki Shin’ichi and Matsumoto Nakako support this 
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contention by citing evidence for Jesuit participation in the tea ceremony and 
Jesuit interest in Japanese foodways in general, as seen in the Jesuit-compiled 
Japanese-Portuguese dictionary Vocabulario da Lingoa de lapam, which contains 
some 120 food-related words from approximately 2,800 total entries. Kinsei kashi 
seibosho shisei, pp. 399-401. 

68. Ishikawa, Shoku seikatsu to bunka, p. 47. 

69. The degree to which Japanese ate beef before and after the Edo period is 
a subject of scholarly debate. Eating beef and horsemeat were prohibited by im- 
perial edicts and by pronouncements by warlords, but this also is evidence that 
consumption of both persisted. Kumakura, Nihon ryori bunkashi, p. 173. 

70. Ise Sadatake, Teij6 zakki, p. 264. 

71. Ryori monogatari, pp. 78-81. 

72. Ego, Daimyo no kurashi to shoku, pp. 65-70. 

73. Photographs of reproductions of eight of these dishes belonging to the 
Miketsukuni Wakasa-Obama Shokubunkakan in Fukui can be found in Kyoto 
Bunka Hakubutsukan Gakugeika, Ky6 no shoku bunkaten, pp. 44-45. 

74. More research needs to be done on the possible Iberian prototypes for the 
recipes in Barbarians’ Cookbook. Elizabeth Newman’s study of an early Por- 
tuguese cookbook in the National Library in Naples dating from the late fifteenth 
century offers recipes for c6feitos, alfelos, fartés, and other foods that offer points 
of comparison for the recipes in Barbarians’ Cookbook; see Newman, “Critical 
Edition of an Early Portuguese Cookbook.” 

75.Nanban ryorisho, pp. 49-50. Barbarians’ Cookbook also contains a recipe 
for a variation of tenpurari called desuheito; see appendix. 

76. For a discussion of these theories, see Uda, “Tenpura.” 

77. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ry6ri jiten, p. 193. 

78. Hirano, Shoyu, tenpura monogatari, pp. 182-87, 205-6. 

79. Gyoch6 rydri kyo’dsho, p. 12. 

80. Hirano, Shoyu, tenpura monogatari, p. 187. 

81. Ryéri monogatari, p. 61. The héchénin text Culinary Text of the Okusa 
House (Okusake ry6risho) contains a recipe for sea bream fried in pork lard, but 
the cooking techniques and terminology indicates that this is an Edo-period text 
and not a medieval one. Kawakami et al., Ry6ri bunken kaidai, p. 14. 

82. Hakuboshi, Rydri sankaikyo, p. 69. 

83. One recipe for eggplant tempura did not require any frying at all, but it 
did call for a stock made from soy sauce as described in Anthology of Special 
Dishes (Ry6ri chinmisha), published in 1764. Hakubdshi, Ry6ri chinmishi, p. 104. 

84. Kasen no kumi’ito, p. 108. 

85. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo rydri jiten, p. 193. 

86. Nanban ryorisho, pp. 51-52. 

87. It should also be noted that, even though chicken eating might be taken 
for granted today in the United States, this was not always the case. Chicken was 
expensive and not widely consumed in this country until after World War II, and 
according to consumer studies up through the 1960s, it was considered an al- 
ternative to meat but not a meat itself. Horowitz, Putting Meat on the American 
Table, pp. 103, 117. 

88. Nanban ryorisho, p. 48. 
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89. The recipe calls for first adding gardenia to the stock to make an infusion. 
The chef probably allows the mix to stand to permit the color to deepen. When 
this infusion is added to the dish, the color will spread evenly. If the gardenia 
were added directly to the food, this might cause some parts to be dyed darker 
than others. 

90. Kumakura, Nihon ryéri bunkashi, p. 172. 

gt. Some culinary historians cite religious rationales for the disinclination to 
consume meat, such as Emperor Temmu’s Buddhist-inspired laws in 675 pro- 
hibiting certain meats (which actually did not mention chicken), or the fact that 
a chicken was the heavenly messenger (tsukai) of the sun goddess Amaterasu; 
see Ego, Nanban kara kita shokubunka, p. 32. 

92. Hocho kikigaki, p. 89. 

93. Cooper, This Island of Japon, pp. 237-39. 

94. Hayashi Razan, Hoch6é shoroku, p. 208. 

95. Shijo Takashima, Toryi setsuy6 ry6ri taizen, pp. 75-76. 

96. Manpo ryori himitsu bako, p. 7. 

97. Ibid., p. 23. 

98. More data is needed to support this hypothesis. Matsushita, “Edo jidai 
no ryOri no shuzai to choriho,” p. 141. 

99. Shively, “Sumptuary Regulation and Status in Early Tokugawa Japan,” 
p. 135; Ego, Daimyo no kurashi to shoku, p. 187. 

100. Rydri monogatari, pp. 25-26. 

tor. The text claims to list forty-eight types of snipe (most of them it iden- 
tifies as dunlins or ox birds [hamashigi], a variety of sandpiper), but the list 
actually contains only twenty-seven varieties. Shijo Takashima, Torya setsuyo 
ryOri taizen, p. 39. 

102. Rydri monogatari, p. 48. 

103. Gorui nichiy6 ryorisho, p. 188. 

104. Ibid., p. 184. 

105. Hakubdoshi, Ry6ri sankaiky6, p. 51. The addition of hemp seed (Cannabis 
sativa) does not indicate a Tokugawa-period hash brownie, since these were 
nonnarcotic and commonly used in flavorings, such as “seven spice chili mix” 
(shichimi togarashi) sprinkled on noodles and rice dishes. Hosking, Dictionary 
of Japanese Food, p. 24. 

106. Gorui nichiy6 ryorish6, p. 190. 

107. Tales of Cookery devotes a chapter to simmered dishes that contains 
thirty-five recipes. Excepting the one called “Suruga simmer,” mentioned earlier, 
none of these are identified as “southern barbarian” dishes. Ryori monogatari, 
pp. 61-66. 

108. Teisa hiroku, p. 109. 

109. Jippensha, Mochigashi sokuseki teseishi, pp. 304-5. 


5. FOOD AND FANTASY IN CULINARY BOOKS 
Epigraph: Shosekiken, Ry6ri momoku chomisho, p. 322. 

1.Some examples of Edo-period culinary texts include Atsumono gakuy6 doki, 
compiled in 1702 by Kakuonin Kangetsu, a hochénin who worked in service of 
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a daimyo, and Chikaragusa, completed in 1749 by Funaki Dennai Kanehaya, a 
héchénin in the service of the Maeda daimyo house of Kaga domain. 

2. Marceau, “Cultural Developments in Tokugawa Japan,” p. 120. 

3. Berry, Japan in Print, p. 209. 

4. Rubinger, Popular Literacy in Early Modern Japan, pp. 31, 41. 

5. Japanese learned of Western moveable type from Jesuit missionaries and 
of the Korean version during Hideyoshi’s expeditions to Korea in the 1590s. 

6. Chibbett, History of Japanese Printing and Book Illustration, pp. 67-69. 

7. Kornicki, Book in Japan, pp. 174, 140. 

8. Moriya, “Urban Networks and Information Networks,” p. 117. 

9. Rubinger, Popular Literacy in Early Modern Japan, p. 84. 

to. Kornicki, Book in Japan, p. 139. 

tr. Harada Nobuo found that publication numbers rose in periods of eco- 
nomic growth, such as the end of the seventeenth century, but declined in peri- 
ods when the Tokugawa bakufu attempted conservative political and social re- 
forms. See Harada, Edo no ry6rishi, pp. 10-11; and Harada, “Culinary Culture 
and Its Transmission in the Late Edo Period,” pp. 156-57. However, more re- 
search needs to be done to confirm this hypothesis. Aside from government poli- 
cies and fiscal retrenchment, other reasons for declines in publication rates for 
cookbooks could be changes in readers’ tastes and market saturation: an over- 
abundance of unsold cookbooks left over from previous years may have prompted 
bookstores to switch to other genres. 

12. Kawakami, “Edo jidai no ryorisho ni kan suru kenkya (dai 2 ho),” p. 112. 

13. Lindsey, Fertility and Pleasure, p. 94. 

14. The exact historical relationship between hdchdnin and itamae is uncer- 
tain. Nishiyama, Iemotosei no tenkai, p. 164. 

15. Shively, “Sumptuary Regulation and Status in Early Tokugawa Japan,” 
p- 135. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Maruyama, “Kinsei ni okeru daimyo, shomin no shoku seikatsu,” p. 186. 

18. One popular expression was: “Eat the season’s first produce, live seventy- 
five days longer.” Ishige, History and Culture of Japanese Food, p. 113. 

tg. Harada, “Edo jidai ni miru shun no tabemono kaisetsu,” p. 133. 

20. Law no. 2784. Ishii Rydsuke, Tokugawa kinreik6, 5:153-54. 

21. Ebara, Edo ry6rishi ko, p. 70. 

22. Ego, Daimyo no kurashi to shoku, p. 187. 

23. Harada, Edo no ryorishi, p. 7. 

24. Shively, “Sumptuary Regulation and Status in Early Tokugawa Japan,” p. 148. 

25. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo rydri jiten, p. 85. 

26. Kasen no kumi’ito, p. 80; Shiki ryori kondate, p. 208; Ry6ri iroha béché, 
p. 31. 

27. Ryori momoku chomisho, p. 302. 

28. Harada, Washoku to Nihon bunka, p. 152. 

29. After 1722, published works were required to include the real names of 
the author and publisher in a colophon. However, in the case of author names 
this rule was not often followed, and it was common practice to use a pen name. 
Kornicki, Book in Japan, pp. 232-33. 
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30. Kawakami, “Edo jidai no ryérisho ni kan suru kenkyt (dai 2 h6),” pp. 
113-15. 

31. Kawakami offers profiles of three authors of culinary books. Ibid., pp. 
115-22. However, these three are rare examples, since more is known about them 
than merely their names and professions. For most culinary books published dur- 
ing this period, we do not have this information. 

32. Kasen no kumi’ito, p. 64. The first menu in this collection features an “ad- 
ditional serving tray” (hikide) bearing sushi and a soup, called an atsumono to 
differentiate it from the soups called shiru served with the two trays of food for 
the main meal (p. 65). 

33. Yamakawa Kikue, Women of the Mito Domain, p. 56. 

34. Cwiertka, Modern Japanese Cuisine, p. 95. 

35. Ishige, History and Culture of Japanese Food, p. 113. 

36. Ferguson, Accounting for Taste, p. 44. 

37. Higashiyotsuyanagi, “History of Domestic Cookbooks in Modern Japan.” 

38. Harada, Washoku to Nihon bunka, p. 141. 

39. Harada, Edo no ry6rishi, p. 10; Harada, “Edo no shoku seikatsu to ry6ri 
bunka,” p. 8. 

40. Harada, Washoku to Nihon bunka, pp. 144, 157. 

41. Higashiyotsuyanagi, “History of Domestic Cookbooks in Modern Japan.” 

42. Priscilla Parkhurst Ferguson explains that “[it] is largely the work of the 
culinary text, which extends the private into the public, raises the individual to 
the collective, and removes food from culinary place to cultural space,” thereby 
transforming the cooked into cuisine, an intellectual and aesthetic practice. Ac- 
counting for Taste, p. 22. 


6. MENUS FOR THE IMAGINATION 


Epigraph: Gyocho ryori kyo’dsho, p. 26. The four most prominent Noh troupes 
were the Kanze, Konparu, Hosh6, and Kongo. With the Kita troupe, they received 
the patronage of the Tokugawa shoguns and powerful daimyo. 


1. Ryori kondateshi, p. 7. 

2. For example, the first section of Ryéri kondateshi lists recipes for 14 to 15 
untitled soups each month, for 180 soups total. 

3. Ibid., p. 53. 

4. Ibid., p. 9. Sugina are field horsetail. The shoots (tsukushi) appear in the 
spring and are edible. They resemble writing brushes, hence the Chinese charac- 
ters used to write tsukushi literally mean “earth brush.” 

5. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ry6ri jiten, p. 250. 

6. Kaiyaki is a method of preparation in which food is cooked on a large 
abalone shell over a fire. 

7. Tsutsui, Chasho no kenkyit, pp. 149-50. 

8. Yokota Yaemi notes that Cha no yu sendenshui is likely the first work on 
the topic of flowers for the tea ceremony (chabana). “End6 Genkan no hanko 
chasho,” p. 152. Regarding the fact that Cha no yu kondate shinan is the first 
text on tea cuisine, see Hayashiya, Kadokawa chad6 daijiten, p. 904. 

9. Three modern editions of End6 Genkan’s writings are included in Kado 
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Enkaku Kenkyikai, Kad6 kosho shisei. Transmission from Six Tea Masters 
(Chanoyu roko sosh6 no denki) is in Hashimoto, Chad6 koten shusei. 

to. Yokota, “Endo Genkan no hank6 chasho.” 

11. Tsutsui, Chasho no kenkyi, pp. 148-49. 

12. Yokota, “End6 Genkan no hank6 chasho,” p. 151; Harada, “ ‘Chakaiseki’ 
kaidai,” p. 269. 

13. Yokota, “Endo Genkan no hanko chasho,” p. 163. 

14. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, p. 7. 

15. Yokota, “Endo Genkan no hanko chasho,” p. 175. 

16. Endo wrote during a period that witnessed the renaissance of Sen no 
Rikyi’s ideas about the tea ceremony, which coincided with the hundred-year 
anniversary of Rikyi’s death. The renewed interest in Rikya is exemplified by 
works such as Nanpo’s Record (Nanpoéroku), an apocryphal treatise by a Rikya 
disciple that came into circulation around the end of the seventeenth century. 

17. Harada, “ ‘Chakaiseki’ kaidai,” p. 270. 

18. For a brief description of kuchi kiri, see Sasaki, Chado, the Way of Tea, 
PP. 551-53. 

19. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, pp. 7-8. 

20. Sato, “Shogun no onari to cha no yu,” p. 156. 

21. For further information about visitations (onari), see Rath, “Banquets 
against Boredom.” 

22. Kumakura, Nihon ryoéri bunkashi, p. 156. 

23. Sato, “Shogun no onari to cha no yu,” p. 159. 

24. Ibid., pp. 156-57. 

25. Ibid., p. 173. 

26. As noted in the previous chapter, in 1668 the bakufu limited the number 
of dishes at commoner banquets to two soups and five side dishes. Maruyama, 
“Kinsei ni okeru daimyo, shomin no shoku seikatsu,” p. 186. 

27. Ebara, Edo rydrishi ko, p. 165. 

28. There are several places in Japan named “visitation gate” (onari mon), in- 
dicating that at each one a gate once stood that had been built expressly for a 
shogun’s or daimyo’s visitation. Kumakura, Nihon ryori no rekishi, p. 76. 

29. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, p. 11. 

30. Ibid., p. 20. 

31. Ibid., p. 25. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

34. Ibid., p. 26. 

35. Ibid., p. 196. 

3.6. Besides describing the dishes, Endo noted that chopsticks and a tooth- 
pick, both wrapped in paper, should be placed on the main tray, and that a 
wooden box (ori’ita) containing pieces of paper that would serve as “holders for 
eating [(Raishiki) in the shape of] chrysanthemum and bamboo leaves” should 
be placed on the third tray to be used to consume the duck by hand. Volume 7 
of the same text provides a vegetarian (shdjin) version of the “formal menu” 
for a lord’s visitation that is equally as complicated, except that it does not use 
meat. Ibid., pp. 175-79. 
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37. Udo is a stalk; both the leaves and the stalk can be eaten. Hosking, Dic- 
tionary of Japanese Food, pp. 163-64. 

38. Moriguchi daikon, named after Moriguchi city in modern Osaka prefec- 
ture, is a narrow variety that grows as long as two meters; the pickle created 
from it, called moriguchizuke, is made with sake lees. Nakamura, Shinban Nihon 
ryOri gogenshit, p. 694; Ashizawa, Tod6 fukenbestu chiho yasai taizen, pp. 162- 
63. “Pickles in the Nara style” (Narazuke), named after the city associated with 
this method of preparation, are vegetables pickled in sake lees, typically burdock, 
eggplant, or pickling melon (shirouri). Hosking, Dictionary of Japanese Food, 
p. 161. 

39. One exception to this is a recipe for namasu made of sea cucumber. Gorui 
nichiy6 ryérisho, pp. 177-79. 

40. Ego, Daimyo no kurashi to shoku, p. 187. 

41. Besides the box of papers for eating the duck, noted earlier, the third tray 
had a container of spiced sake used for seasoning. This was probably the sauce 
(kakeshiru) to be poured on the unseasoned carp. 

42. Hosking, Dictionary of Japanese Food, p. 92. 

43. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, p. 70. 

44. Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

45. Technically, mioga is a type of ginger, but it looks more like a bulb. The 
buds and thin stems are consumed; it is fragrant but not as spicy as ginger. Hos- 
king, Dictionary of Japanese Food, p. 101. It would serve as a pungent garnish 
in this dish. 

46. Named after Suizenji temple in Kumamoto near where it was once grown, 
suizenji nori, also called “river fungus” (kawatake), is made from freshwater al- 
gae and is harvested today from rivers in Kyushu. Since little was made in the 
Edo period, it was considered a rare delicacy. Ibid., p. 147; Matsushita, Zusetsu 
Edo ryori jiten, p. 257. 

47. Editors’ notes, End6 Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, p. 34. 

48. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ryori jiten, p. 306. 

49. Ego, Daimyo no kurashi to shoku, p. 187. 

50. Harada, “Edo jidai ni miru shun no tabemono kaisetsu,” p. 133. 

51. Kumakura, Nihon ry6ri bunkashi, p. 116. 

52. Nakayama, “Genroku ki no kashi to Toraya shiry6,” p. 363. 

53. Record of Seasonal Fish, Fowl, Vegetables, and Provisions (Gyoch6 yasai 
kanbutsu jisetsuki) was written by chefs in the bakufu’s employ and is of uncer- 
tain date, but likely reflects conditions for the Kan’ei period (1624-44). Despite 
the fact that this work may date to fifty years before End6 published Guide to 
Meals for the Tea Ceremony, it remained a reference for chefs through the early 
eighteenth century, as testified by the fact that a copy was made in 1710 and it 
was preserved by the Ishii family of chefs in bakufu employ throughout the Edo 
period. This suggests that the Record reflected food availability during and after 
End6’s time. Harada, “Edo jidai ni miru shun no tabemono kaisetsu,” p. 134. 

54. The spoon is for sprinkling the sesame on top of the noodles, not for eat- 
ing them. 

55. This dish is probably a version of watairi, a simmered dish made from the 
internal organs of abalone and vegetables simmered in stock, sake, and soy sauce. 
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This dish was a staple of formal banquets (shikishd ryori). Matsushita, Zusetsu 
Edo ry6ri jiten, p. 153. The notation of yaki in the recipe in Guide to Meals for 
the Tea Ceremony indicates that the ingredients would have been grilled before 
or after simmering. 

56. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, pp. 29-32. 

57. “Translators’ Notes,” in Shijo Takashima, Toryii setsuy6 ry6ri taizen, pp. 
233-34. 

58. End6 Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, pp. 48-49. 

59. Ebara, Edo ryorishi ko, p. 20. 

60. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, pp. 41-42. 

61. Ibid., pp. 45-49. 

62. Shijo Takashima, Tory setsuy6 ryOri taizen, pp. 120-24. 

63. The Tokugawa bakufu required all daimyo to live alternate years in Edo 
and retain dwellings there; their wives and heirs had to live in Edo permanently. 

64. The Dutch brought guinea fowl to Japan in the Edo period. 

65. Ego, Daimyo no kurashi to shoku, pp. 65-70. 

66. Hosking, Dictionary of Japanese Food, p. 63; Ego, Daimyo no kurashi to 
shoku, p. 205. 

67. For an overview of Satsuma’s involvement in the sugar trade in the Ryukyu 
Islands and Amami Oshima, see Mazumdar, Sugar and Society in China, pp. 
173-74. 

68. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, pp. 93-94. 

69. In Kyoto “preserved stems” (kukizuke) refers to daikon and turnip pre- 
served in salt with their leaves. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ry6ri jiten, p. 211. Kukina 
may be a related dish. 

70. In the kodatami method of cooking, sea cucumber is first cut into small 
pieces, covered in a sauce of spiced sake, and served garnished with wasabi. This 
recipe dates to the Muromachi period, and it became popularized in the Edo pe- 
riod. Ibid., p. 105. 

71. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, pp. 95-97. 

72. Ebara, Edo ryérishi ko, pp. 144-45. 

73. Endo Genkan, Cha no yu kondate shinan, pp. 113-14. 

74. Ebara, Edo ry6rishi ko, p. 161. 

75. Shdsekiken, Ry6ri momoku chémisho, p. 232. A portion of this analysis 
of Collected Writings appears in Rath, “Honzen Dining.” 

76. Shosekiken, Ry6ri momoku chémisho, p. 244. 

77. Ibid., p. 322. 

78. Ibid., pp. 245-48. 

79. “Tadesu is a dip served with [sweetfish] ayu and is made by steeping the 
pounded leaves or leaf buds of the varieties of [water pepper] called aotade or 
sasatade in vinegar or [vinegar mixed with soy sauce] nihaizu.” Hosking, Dic- 
tionary of Japanese Food, p. 151. 

80. The modern editors cannot identify torizukushi, although the term bears 
a similarity to a game played with painted shells, kaizukushi. Shosekiken, Ry6ri 
momoku chomisho, pp. 248-49. Since it is glossed as “garnish for fowl” (toritsuma), 
I have translated it that way here. 

81. “Wheat gluten in the brocade style” (nishikifu) appears in other culinary 
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texts and tea writings, but what this dish actually was remains uncertain. Sh6se- 
kiken, Ry6ri momoku chomisho, p. 249. 

82. “Shore-grilled” (bamayaki) refers either to grilling fish caught on shore, 
with salt, or to baking fish in the pot (shiogama) used for making sea salt. Matsu- 
shita, Zusetsu Edo ry6ri jiten, p. 172. 

83. The text states that pears (mashi) are the pairing here for dried abalone, 
but this ingredient is more likely to be nashimono, salted and fermented fish in- 
testines, and that is how I have translated it. 

84. Shiki ryOri kondate, pp. 123-24. 

85. Ibid., p. 143. 

86. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ryori jiten, pp. 79-80. Why this soup contain- 
ing sardines is named for the historical Buddha Shakyamuni is puzzling, but per- 
haps that is the point. 

87. Ikeda Toritakashi, Hayami kondatecho, pp. 159, 162-63. 

88. Kawakami et al., RyOri bunken kaidai, p. 49. 

89. Yamakawa Kabutsu, Kondatesen, p. 56. 

go. Harada, Edo no ryorishi, p. 111. 

91. Yamakawa Kabutsu, Kondatesen, p. 55. 

92. Ibid., pp. 57-58. 

93. The five-category classification scheme for Noh was not firmly set for all 
plays until the twentieth century, so the author of Kondatesen may have viewed 
his choice for the final play, Kantan, as a fifth category work. 

94. Eguchi, in Tyler, Japanese N6 Drama, p. 70. For the references to golden 
leaves, see ibid., p. 79. 

95. Kantan translation from ibid., p. 140. 


7. DEEP THOUGHT WHEAT GLUTEN 
AND OTHER FANTASY FOODS 


1. Harada includes in this category of playful texts the culinary book Thread- 
ing Together the Sages of Verse (Kasen no kumi’ito, 1748), a collection of menus 
described in the previous chapter. Harada, Edo no ry6rishi, pp. 104-6, 113. 

2. Harada, “Culinary Culture and Its Transmission in the Late Edo Period,” 
p- 157. 

3. Ferguson, Accounting for Taste, p. 3. 

4. Harada, Edo no ryorishi, pp. 10-11. 

5. Harada writes of playful cookbooks of the 1770s: “These books stand in 
sharp contrast to the earlier ryOrisho manuals, because they were produced for 
a growing readership among commoners interested in food and culinary enjoy- 
ment.” “Culinary Culture and Its Transmission in the Late Edo Period,” p. 143. 

6. Tales of Cookery consists of twenty different sections, as listed in the work’s 
table of contents: “Ocean Fish,” “Edible Seaweeds,” “River Fish,” “Fowl,” “Beasts,” 
“Mushrooms,” “Green Vegetables,” “Sauces” (including stocks and sake-based 
stocks), “Light Soups,” “Fish Salads,” “Sashimi,” “Simmered Dishes,” “Grilled 
Dishes,” “Stews,” “Cooking Sakes,” “Fish,” “After Meal [godam] Snacks,” “Sweets,” 
“Teas,” and “Notations.” Each of these sections contains a number of recipes. For 
example, section 4, on fowl, lists methods of preparation for seventeen birds, in- 
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cluding crane, swan, goose, duck, pheasant, copper pheasant (yamadori), moorhen 
(ban), plover (keri), and heron. Under the subheading for plover, the text main- 
tains that the bird can be “used in a soup, grilled, and prepared other ways.” Sec- 
tion 5, under the heading of “Beasts,” provides suggestions for cooking deer, rac- 
coon dog (tanuki), boar, rabbit, river otter, bear, and dog. According to the text, 
dog is best prepared in a stew or cooked over a fire on a large shell (Raiyaki). The 
final section entitled “Notations” contains thirty-four additional recipes. Ry6ri 
monogatari, pp. 7, 25-26, 28. Assembly of Standard Cookery Writings provides 
a more detailed table of contents that divides recipes according to cooking tech- 
nique but also lists individual recipes. Gorui nichiyo ry6rishd, pp. 96-104. 

7. Borges, Book of Imaginary Beings, p. 12. 

8. Hakuboshi, Ryéri chinmishi, p. 73. 

9. Examples of restaurants in the eastern part of Kyoto operating in that pe- 
riod include the two teahouses (nikenjaya) operating outside the gates of Gion- 
sha (Yasaka shrine) mentioned in chapter tr. 

to. Kawakami, “Edo jidai no ryérisho ni kan suru kenkyai (dai 2 h6),” p. 124. 

11. Harada, Edo no ry6rishi, pp. 106-7. 

12. Strassberg, Chinese Bestiary, pp. 3, 43-44, 88-89, 91, 94. 

13. The table of contents to volume 5 of Hakubéshi’s Ry6ri sankaikyo is on pp. 
59-60; the following discussion of the recipes comes from pp. 61-70 of that text. 

14. For example, Tales of Cookery includes the recipe Egg Lotus (tamago hasu) 
with the following instructions: “Pour egg yolk into the middle of a lotus flower. 
Pull up the edges, boil it, and cut to serve.” Rydri monogatari, p. 76. Assembly of 
Standard Cookery Writings contains the similarly straightforward recipe Chicken 
and Rice (niwatori meshi): “Thoroughly pluck the chicken’s feathers, cut off the 
wings, singe off the remaining feathers, leaving the bird clean. Boil the whole bird 
in water. Remove the bird when its oils begin to float in the water, and cook rice, 
using the water as stock. Next, remove the skin from the bird, taking it off en- 
tirely. Then tear the meat into small pieces. Avoid tearing it up too roughly. When 
the rice in stock comes to a boil, make a space in the center of the rice and place 
the shredded chicken within it, pressing rice on top. Place a lid on the pot and 
steam well. When the rice has turned yellow, it is done. Serve in a rice bow! with 
the steamed chicken meat on top of the rice.” Gérui nichiyé ry6risho, p. 187. 

15. Teika’s simmer appears in Ryori momoku chomisho, published in 1731, 
and in other texts; see Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ry6ri jiten, pp. 139-40. 

16. Hakubdéshi, Ry6ri sankaikyo, pp. 14, 38. 

17. The reason for the name Kasuga Miso is the conjecture of the modern ed- 
itor of ibid., p. 64. 

18. Harada, Edo no ry6rishi, pp. 107-8. 

19. Harada, Ry6ri sankaikyo, p. 100. This poetic term originated as a women’s 
word (7y6b6 kotoba), referring to the language of women serving the imperial 
court in the Muromachi period. 

20. The play is Quiver of Plums (Ebira no ume), referenced because of the 
use of plum flowers in the recipe, according to ibid., p. 115. Today this play is 
simply called Quiver (Ebira). 

21. Harada Nobuo holds that the fish is not a freshwater trout (masu) but 
rather a type of grouper (hata) (ibid., p. 110). 
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22. Hakubdshi, Rydri sankaikyo, pp. 13, 32. In modern culinary discourse, 
frosting (shimofuri) refers to blanching, putting meat into boiled water until it 
turns white. It also refers to the marbleized pattern prized in Japanese beef. See 
Wells, “Irretrievably in Love with Japanese Cuisine.” 

23. Ferguson, Accounting for Taste, p. 74. 

24. The recipe Deep Thought Wheat Gluten (shianpu) appears also in the late- 
eighteenth-century work Shiki ry6ri kondate (p. 210). And the recipe appears in 
two unpublished manuscripts that date after Rydri sankaikyd. See Matsushita, 
Zusetsu Edo ry6ri jiten, p. 256. 

25. Harada, Edo no ryorishi, p. 117. 

26. Delicacies from the Mountains and Seas was initially published in 1750. 
Existing printed versions date from 1819 and 1820. There is also another printed 
version lacking a date. Editions of Anthology of Special Delicacies include the 
first edition of 1764 and one dating from 1819; there are also two known man- 
uscript copies of the text based on printed versions. Harada, Ry6ri sankaikyo, 
pp. 224-26. 

27. Akai, Kashi no bunkashi, p. 107. 

28. Ibid., p. 127. 

29. Shashi, Toraya no goseiki, pp. 11, 41. 

30. Nakayama, “Genroku jidai to wagashi isho,” p. 25. 

31. Tyler, Tale of Genji, pp. 248-49. Warlord Toyotomi Hideyoshi owned a 
famous incense burner called Plover, which inspired a play. One of the famous 
seven tea bowls of Nonko (1599-1656), the third head of the Raku lineage of 
potters in Kyoto, was given the name Plover. The name was often used for tea 
containers, tea scoops, and water containers, and it described a way of exchang- 
ing sake cups and of folding a tea cloth (chakin). Sasaki, Chado, the Way of Tea, 
p- 636. 

32. Namura, Onna chohoki, otoko chéhoki, pp. 326-42. 

33. Nakayama, “Genroku jidai to wagashi isho,” p. 26. 

34. Ibid., p. 22. 

35. Yamaguchi, “Wagashi no isho are kore,” pp. 12-13. 

36. One example of a sweet with two different names is a product of the Kyoto 
confectioner Tsuruya Yoshinobu, which produces a sweet called Kyoto Kanze 
(Ky6 Kanze), a name that references a famous well owned by a family of Noh 
actors. A similar sweet called Cloud Dragon (unryit) is produced by a rival busi- 
ness in Kyoto, Tawaraya Yoshitomi, said to have been inspired by a painting at 
Shokokuji Zen temple in the city. Having sampled them both, I can attest to the 
fact that both are delicious, but they evoke different sentiments: Noh theater on 
the one hand and Zen Buddhism on the other. 

37. Kidodo, Shokoku meisan daikon ry6ri hidensho, pp. 203, 206. 

38. Kidodo, Shincho ry6ri yitchin himitsu bako, pp. 156-57. 

39. Kidodo, Shokoku meisan daikon ry6ri hidensho, p. 206. 

40. Ibid., p. 207. 

41. Ibid., pp. 208-9, 244-15, 218. 

42. Ibid., p. 211. 

43. Ibid., p. 223. 

44. Ibid., pp. 218-19, 224, 225, 226, 233. 
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CONCLUSION 


1. Cwiertka, Modern Japanese Cuisine, p. 12. 

2. Chikamatsu’s views are presented in A Present from Naniwa (Naniwa 
miyage), translated in Addiss, Groemer, and Rimer, Traditional Japanese Arts and 
Culture, p. 211. 

3. Bestor, Tsukiji, p. 150. 

4. Ogura, Komatsuzaki, and Hatae, Nihon ry6ri gyOji, 1:265. 

5. Matsushita, Iwai no shoku bunka, pp. 80, 87. 


APPENDIX 


Epigraph: This translation is based on Nanban ryorisho in Kinsei kashi seihosho 
shusei, edited by Suzuki and Matsumoto, but it references Okumura, Nanban 
ryOrisho. 

1. The salt water mentioned here could be actual seawater, which was often 
used in bread baking in Europe and is still preferred by some modern bakers. Oku- 
mura hypothesizes that the dough was probably shaped into tiny clumps and 
grilled or fried in oil. Nanban ry6risho, p. 267. Today boro are often made as 
round cookies with a hole in the middle. 

2. This recipe creates something akin to the sweetened, fried dough treat called 
karinto. Ibid., p. 267. Cosocardo are eaten during the Christmas holiday in Por- 
tugal. One contemporary recipe uses flour, water, egg, lard, orange juice, and sugar. 
The dough is fried in oil and then covered in cinnamon and sugar. Nakayama, 
Wagashi monogatari, p. 244. 

3. This may be an adaptation of a Portuguese cheesecake called queijada. 
Nakayama, Wagashi monogatari, p. 245. 

4. This might be the same as the sweet harute mentioned in passing in the 
1720 Collection of Evening Tales of Nagasaki (Nagasaki yawaso). Ibid., p. 245. 
Okumura glosses haruteisu as farte, a grilled confectionery with an almond filling 
or some other kind of filling. Nanban rydrisho, p. 268. A late-fifteenth-century 
Portuguese cookbook contains a recipe for sweet cakes called fartés made from 
parched flour, oil, water, honey, cloves, ginger, pepper, and anise leaves. The dough 
is formed into cakes, or it can be molded around pine nuts. Newman, “A Criti- 
cal Edition of an Early Portuguese Cookbook,” pp. xxxiv—xxxv. 

5. The history of chichiraato, a type of aruheitd made with sesame, is uncer- 
tain, but there were similar sweets called chijirat6, shijirato, and chikato, which 
were probably derived from chichiraato. Chichiraato may not even be a foreign 
sweet, but a Japanese one given a foreign-sounding name. Nakayama, Wagashi 
monogatari, pp. 242, 249. 

6. Arubeito is a Japanese version of the Portuguese sweet alfeloa. A late-fifteenth- 
century Portuguese cookbook includes a recipe for pera fazer alfelos, a type of 
taffy made from “clarified sugar flavored with scented water, boiled until it 
forms a hard ball, kneaded on a marble slab and pulled, allowed to harden, 
then broken up.” Newman, “A Critical Edition of an Early Portuguese Cook- 
book,” p. xxxiv. 

7. Karumeira are not to be confused with karumeyaki, an inexpensive sweet 
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(dagashi) made from brown sugar, egg, and baking soda introduced in the Meiji 
period. Nakayama, Jiten, p. 45. 

8. A late-fifteenth-century Portuguese recipe for anise candy (pera cOfeitos) is 
made from sugar and chopped anise leaves, and flavored with scented water. New- 
man, “A Critical Edition of an Early Portuguese Cookbook,” p. xxxiv. 

The recipe for konpeit6 in Barbarians’ Cookbook is very similar to the one 
in the first published book of sweet making in Japan, Secret Writings on Famous 
Japanese Confectionery New and Old (Kokon meibutsu gozen gashi hidensho), 
which appeared in print in 1718. The latter recipe, however, is more detailed: 
“Wash rock candy once in water and drain. For 1 sho [1.8 liters] of sugar add 2 
sho [3.6 liters] of water and heat to dissolve. Strain through a silk strainer. Boil 
down until half of it remains. Place poppy seeds in a different pot and heat over 
a low fire, then slowly cover these with the reduced sugar. Stir with a teaspoon. 
Repeatedly coat these with sugar while stirring, and they will grow as big as a 
berry. Next, divide the sugar into five parts and make these five colors. Dye green 
with dayflowers [tswyugusa], yellow with gardenia, red with safflower, for white 
leave as it is, and [use] soot for black” (p. 15). 

9. The name koren might come from the Portuguese word for color (cor), re- 
ferring to the four colors of treats made with this recipe. Editors’ notes, Nanban 
ryOrisho, p. 26. 

to. Portuguese filho, the inspiration for this dish, is still made in the same way. 
Nakayama, Wagashi monogatari, p. 247. The fried tofu dish also called hiryézu, 
which dates to at least the late seventeenth century, may be related to this ear- 
lier sweet, but the connection between the two remains uncertain. Editors’ notes, 
Nanban ry6risho, pp. 28-29. Culinary historian Ishige Naomichi observed, “The 
usage of the word hiryézu probably changed first to include not just pancakes 
but anything cooked in oil, and later to the name of one type of tofu dish.” Ishige, 
The History and Culture of Japanese Food, p. 93. Only the tofu dish survives to 
this day. 

11. Hasuteira is a dough crust for a meat pie, according to Okumura, Nan- 
ban ryorisho, p. 269. 

12. Biscuits (bisuketto) became a sweet in the Meiji period with the addition 
of sugar and milk to the recipe. Tsuji, Ky6 no wagashi, p. 148. 

13. The shell-like shape of the dough for these sweets holding a dollop of bean 
paste resembles pearl oysters (akoyagai), hence the name. Also called hichigiri in 
the Kansai area, they are a popular sweet for the doll festival (binamatsuri). 

14. Instead of kudzu starch, modern yokan is usually made with gelatinous 
agar agar (kanten), an addition dating to the late eighteenth century. Nakayama, 
Jiten, p. 146. 

15. Rice cakes wrapped in leaves (chimaki) dates to at least the Heian period, 
if not earlier, but the confectionery version using bamboo leaves and a red bean 
paste or other sweet filling became popular in the Edo period. Ibid., p. 96. 

16. Okumura identifies this as arak or arrach (araki), a distilled alcoholic bev- 
erage made from rice, molasses, or cocoa palm sap—or in Japan, sh6cha—that is 
seasoned with cloves, cinnamon, aloe wood, and fennel. Okumura, Nanban ry6 - 
risho, p. 271. 

17. This is the only recipe in the text without a name. 
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18. The text reads, “Make a chicken drink salted vinegar” (niwatori sushio 
nomase), but a figurative reading makes more sense. 

19. A Portuguese dish named desfeito is made from codfish, so the connection 
between it and the chicken recipe here is uncertain. Editors’ notes, Nanban ry6- 
risho, p. 54. 

20. The Portuguese word cozido, meaning “simmered and boiled” and also 
referring to a dish of meats simmered with vegetables, might be the inspiration 
for this dish. Ibid., p. 56. Rydrishi#, a manuscript of Nagasaki foodways, com- 
piled in 1797, contains a similar dish called kujito made from whale instead of 
beef. Matsushita, Zusetsu Edo ryori jiten, p. 126. 

21. This recipe is identical to a well-known Edo-period dish called “fluffy eggs” 
(tamago fuwafuwa). The recipe for “egg tofu” in the popular culinary text One 
Hundred Tricks with Tofu (Tofu hyakuchin), published in 1782, is different, since 
it uses tofu not eggs as its main ingredient. Editors’ notes, Nanban ryorisho, p. 
57° 

22. The dish called keifun might be egg noodles (keiran), but without the cook- 
ing instructions, this is unknown. Ibid., pp. 57-58. 

23. Suisen is a sweet made from kudzu starch dissolved in water that is then 
boiled until it solidifies; it is finely cut and sprinkled with molasses before eat- 
ing. Ibid., p. 59. 

24. “Cut noodles” are called “chilled noodles” (hiyamugi) today and served 
cold. Ibid., p. 62. The recipe here describes how to make these noodles year-round. 
The seasonal differences in the amount of salt indicate the effects of temperature 
on the consistency of the dough; more salt is added to make sure that it remains 
firm. Okumura, Nanban ry6risho, p. 274. 
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audience for, 116-17; as literature, 
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hochonin, 40-41 
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4, 6, 146; as authors, 3, 52-58, 62, 75, 
87 (see also culinary texts); origin, 40- 
41; duties, 8 
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shikibocho 

honzen Axl (main tray), 60 
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28, 60-62; menus for, 62-66, 74-75, 
124-26, 147-50 
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WA), 18, 95, 173, 176-77 

Hyotei Ws", 16-17, 20 


Iberian cuisine. See nanban ryori 

Iberians, 87-88, 92, 96 

Ihara Saikaku FPR PHS, 96, 130 

Ikama 4{A] (school of cuisine and knife 
ceremony), 20-21, 40 

Ise Sadatake (Ise Teijd) PHAR, 22, 47, 82, 
91, 102. See also Teij6 zakki 

Ishii Jihee AFFAIR, 42, 43, 50 


Ishii Taijiro HIFAEKEL, 42 
itamae xiii (restaurant chef), 4, 41, 114 


Japanese cuisine, 3-4, 12 
Jippensha Ikku Hk @—Jt, 14-15, 110-11, 
184 


kaiseki cuisine 2/ih HHH, 21, 28-29; Endo 
Genkan’s views of, 150-53 

kamaboko iWi## (fish-paste loaf), 72 

karumeira 2% )\>6 (also karumeru, 
karumera; caramels), 93, 97, 190 

Kasen no kumi’ito WANOMLA (Threading 
Together the Sages of Verse, 1748), 116, 
117; composition of, 160-61; tempura 
recipe, 105-6 

kashi YF (sweets), 90-92, 174-76; in Cha 
no yu kondate shinan, 140-41, 144- 
45, 1§2; in Nanban ryorisho, 89-90; 
at Shimazu daimyo banquet, 149-50 

kasutera AATF 7, 88,92, 94, 96; recipes, 
97-995 190 

kata #! (codified movement), 43-44 

Kawabata Doki JI sii, 31-3 5 

kezurimono (4) 0% (shaved things), 80-82 

Kidodo fir, 94, 176-78 

knife ceremonies. See shikib6ché 

kon tik (round of drinks), 67 

konbu (kobu) E48 (konbu seaweed), 68-70, 
91 

kondate fiK\7. (menu), 67 

Kondatesen [iK\Z28 (Fish Trap of Recipes, 
1760), 123, 160-64 

kondateshit WiKXE2 (menu collections), 114, 
121-22 

Konishi Shigeyoshi /)\PH##t #8, 20, 26 

k6 no mono FO (pickles). See pickles 

konpeité <F-#E (type of candy), 88, 93, 96, 
120 

kuizome f\#)% (ritual of feeding inedible 
foods to babies), 3 5-36 

Kumakura Isao fA WE, 28-29, 94, 141 

ky6dgen JE (traditional comic theater), 42, 
162-64 

Kyoto, 15, 27; chefs in, 13, 15-16, 21-26 

Kyoto cuisine (SURE), 21; ingredients used, 
22-24; discourse of, 28 

Kyoto traditional vegetables (4{faistl¥22), 
23-25 


manabashi ¥.44°% (metal chopsticks for 
knife ceremony), 43, 48 

manaita HA (cutting table for knife 
ceremony), 43, 48-50 


manju F291 (stuffed bun), 90-92, 193 

Mankamero fi fat®, 20-21, 26 

Manpé ry6ri himitsu bako FE SUE Ai 
(A Secret Box of Ten Thousand Culinary 
Treasures), 94-95, 107-8 

mei % (appellation), 173-74, 184 

mochi {if (rice cake): in confectionery, 58, 
174-75; of Kawabata Doki, 32, 345 
Mirror Rice Cakes, 186; in Nanban 
rydrisho, 90, 913 in z6ni, 83 

mori ®& (serving), 75-76. See also ebi no 
funamori; hamori; takamori 


Nakamura ‘Pf, 17-18 

Nakamurar6 ‘PNT, 18 

namasu }\@ (fish salad): definition, 7; 
examples, 63-64, 125, 137-38, 148, 
156, 157; symbolism, 180-81 

nanban FA (southern barbarian), 87-88 

nanbangashi FA?834F- (southern barbarian 
sweets), 92, 95-96. See also arubeito; 
boro; karumeira; kasutera; konpeit6 

nanban ryori PA2HE (southern barbarian 
cuisine): Iberian inspired recipes, 103-4, 
106; name for recipes, 108-11, 171 

Nanban ryorisho FAH RES (Southern 
Barbarians’ Cookbook): confectionery 
in, 88-93; significance of, 85-87, 
100-101 

Nihon ryori HAE (Japanese cuisine), 
3, 13. See also Japanese cuisine 

Nikenjaya 14S (two teahouses near 
Yasaka shrine), 18 

nimono #9 (simmered dish), 110 

Noh theater, 15, 38, 44, 80, 81, 172; com- 
pared with a menu, 155; noh play menu, 
162-64; texts for Noh plays (iis, 
utaibon), 121-22 


oasa Bii| (also oasanomono Bil, the 
emperor’s breakfast), 32-35 

Okusa AH (school of cuisine and knife 
ceremony), 40, 55, 80 

Okusadono yori sdden no kikigaki KYA 
& Ht ZS (Transcript of Lord 
Okusa’s Oral Instructions, c. 1535-73), 
69, 82; on dining etiquette, 62, 70; on 
hamori, 76-78 

Okutan YA}, 19-20 

onari {il (visitation by a person of high 
rank), 72, 133-34 


pickles, 60, 137-38, 204n37 
Portuguese, 87-88, 92, 107 
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print culture, in the early modern era, 
TI2-13 


restaurants, in early modern Japan, 5-6, 16 

Rodrigues, Joao, 70, 107; on banquets, 
61-62, 73; on sake drinking in Japan, 
66-67 

ryori BEE (cuisine, cooking method, dish), 
13, 14,29 

ryoribon ®EHAS (culinary book). See culi- 
nary books 

Ry6ri chinmishit PEW (Anthology of 
Special Delicacies, 1764), 168, 171 

Ryori kirikata hidensh6 PERU WEED 
(Secret Writings on Culinary Slicing, pre 
1659), 114, 81; compilation of, 55-58, 
202n10; on shikibécho, 45, 47 

Ry6ri kondateshit #FRWKIZS (Collection 
of Cooking Menus, 1671), 122-28 

Ryori momoku chomisho BERRI dR 
(Collected Writings on Cuisine and 
an Outline on Seasonings), 11-12, 27, 
116; contents of, 153-58 

Ry6ri monogatari Bl yaik (Tales of 
Cookery, 1643), 93, 94, 105; on the 
after meal, 102-3; on chicken and fowl, 
108-9, 116; contrast with rydrisho, 
57-59, 85; organization, 123, 167-68, 
170, 220n6 

Ryori no sho 9 4.) OF (Culinary Text, 
1573)s 55> 7677 

Ryori sankaikyo #FELLEAE (Delicacies of 
the Mountain and Sea, 1748), 105, 110; 
organization, 167-68, 178; recipes in, 
169-72, 184 

ryorisho #EEG (culinary text). See culinary 
texts 


sakana #f (snack served with alcohol), 66- 
67; edible snacks, 71-73, 140; inedible 
snacks, 67-71 

sake, 66 

sashimi, 58, 138, 156, 182 

seasonality, 141-42, 151, 175-76 

secret writings MMe (bidensho), 54 

Sen no Rikyii F#Ilffk, 56, 128-29; and 
Kawabata Doki, 33-34; recipes 
named for, 95, 171, 180; sweets used 
by, 91 

Shij6 PU (school of cuisine and knife 
ceremony), 40-42, 56 

Shijoke shichigosan no kazarikata VIR 
CH= $77 (Shij6-House Decorations 
for 7-5-3 Trays, 1612), 55, 79-80 
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Shijérya hochésho WAR TE (Shij6 
School Text on Food Preparation), 46, 
48, 55, 675 recipes in, 58-59, 63, 72, 77 

Shijo Takashima VUZE iiIIIS (also Shijoke 
Takashima MURAI), 48, 114, 147 

shikiboché Ja J (cutting knife ceremony), 
8, 20-215 as an art, 42-47; occasions 
for, 38-39, 42; religious meanings of, 
47-51 

Shiki ry6ri kondate VA BEERKYZ (Four 
Seasons of Menus, pub. after 1750), 
I16, 158-60 

shikisankon s\=1ik (ceremony of the three 
rounds of drinks), 66-71, 114, 124, 133 

shikisho ry6ri WIEBKE (ceremonial cuisine), 
6, 535 125 

shimadai ks (banquet display), 82, 156 

shippoku ryori (KEE (Chinese-style table 
dining), 103 

shojin ryOri KixES HE (Buddhist vegetarian 
cuisine), 21, 198n17 

Shokoku meisan daikon ry6ri hidensh6 
TLE 4 PEAR EL IYD (Secret Digest 
of Exceptional Radish Dishes through- 
out the Land, 1785), 176-81 

Shosekiken Soken 'i¥ iifas2X 27, 675 views 
on cuisine, 11-13, 154-55 

sugar: adoption in Japan, 90-92; importa- 
tion, 95-96; in candy making, 93 

sukiyaki, 2, 3 

sumptuary laws, 108, 114-16, 141 

sushi, 12, 23, 186-87, 205n48 

sweets. See kashi 


Takahashi Eiichi ijfff3—, 17, 20, 23-24 
takamori fk (high serving), 73, 75, 185 
Tales of Cookery. See Ry6ri monogatari 


tamago J (egg). See egg(s) 

tea ceremony, 90-91, 128-29 

Teijo zakki AMER (Teijo’s Miscellany), 
22, 29, 40, 90 

tempura, 88, 103-6, 182, 193 

tofu, 18, 176-77 

Tokugawa Hidetada (8 IF, 97, 133 

Tokugawa Iemitsu fJIIAGE, 97, 133 

Tokugawa Ieyasu ftJIIAEHE, 96, 105, 114 

Tokugawa Tsunayoshi fi) Il#de?, 115, 134 

Torya setsuy6 ryori taizen “4h BEEK 
(Complete Manual of Cuisine of Our 
School, 1714), 69-70, 83; on eggs, 945 
on chicken, 107, 109; on shikibocho, 
48, 49 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi #774, 21, 23, 34, 
96, 102, 113 

tsukemono 9 (pickles). See pickles 


uird mochi F-EbHE (type of sweet), 90, 
T9I-92 
Uosaburé ft =18, 17 


washoku fil (Japanese cuisine), 3, 13. 
See also Japanese cuisine 


Yamabana Heihachijaya [Lt7-7/ Aik, 16 
Yamanouchi ryorisho LWA EREE (Culinary 
Text of the Yamanouchi House), 54, 
59-60; diagrams of honzen banquet, 
62-66; shikisankon in, 67-69; snacks 
in, 71-72; snacks for tea in, 90-91 
yokan *£38 (sweet adzuki bean jelly), 80, 

91-92 


zoni MER (variety of simmered things), 
83-84, 124 


